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SIR, 

S the Indifpofition, which op- 
prefled me, when I firfl en- 
gaged in this Tranflation, was 
happily extînguiûied by your 
falutary Aidj I think myfelf 
obliged» in Gratitude, to prefent you with 
A 2 ' fome 




iv DEDICATION, 

fbme of the Firft-Fruîts of that Health, 
to which you reftored me, when my 
Friends were apprehenfive that my de- 
clining State would foon caufc mc to be 
numbered among the Dead. 

TIow engaging a Benefaâor to Society, 
are you daily rendered, by fuch Obliga- 
tions as you have lately conferred on me I 
and how ornamental is Learning, whea 
it is thus devoted to the Welfare of Man- 
kind! 

. To whom can the DifpJ(^ of Natt^re 
be more properly infcribed, than to a 
Gentleman, who is fo eminently diftin- 
j;ui{he4 for his profound Knowledge of 
her Operations, and his fedulous Attention 
to her fineft Syilems; and who has long 
been indefatigable in coUedting from her 
Treafurcs fo many beneficial Reliefs for 
the Children of Men? 



As 
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As I have, therefore, taken the Liberty^ 
Sir, to grace my Tranflation of this Vo- 
lume with your amiable Name; I may 
venture to hope it will obtain a candid 
Reception from the Publick, fhould you 
happen to think it no unpleafing Enter-- 
tàinment in your vacant Hours • 

Your Approbation of the Original pre- 
fcnted me with a ftrong Inducement to 
employ my beft Endeavours to render my 
Verfion agreeable to an Englijh Reader; 
and, indeed, the excellent French Author 
has difFufed fo much Beauty and In- 
ftruaion through his Performance, as juftly 
entitled it to my flridcft Attention» 

But I ovght to confider the Importance 
of your Moments to the Public; and fhall 
therefore clofe this Addrefs to you, with 
expreffing my fervent Wifli, that you 
may long continue a living Ornament to 
the Republick of Letters; and that thofe> 
who are indebted to you for the in- 

eflimable 
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cftimablc Bleffings of reviving Health, and 
Serenity of Mind, may proclaim their Ob- 
ligations to you, with the fame grateful 
Pleafure that glows in the Heart of. 



SIR, 



Yourmojï Obliged 
and mojl Obedient , 
bumble Servant, 



Samuel Humphreys, 
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A N • 

EXPLANATION 

OF TH E 

FRONTISPIECE. 

AS Sffbmofi, in the Frontifpicce of die iirft Volume, 
whofe Subjeâ is Natural Hifiory, was the mod pro- 
per Example that could be introduced to anthorife that 
Study ; fo no Reprefentation can be better adapted to thii 
fécond Volume, which comprehends all the Branches of 
Agriculture, than the Emperor ProbuS'i to whofe Care we 
•owe the Burgtmdy and Cbatr^ai^n^ the Spanifi? and Toki^ 
Wines. He is therefore exhibited, from the Authority of 
Vopijcusy as amu£ng himfelf, after his Viâories, in canfing 
his Soldiers to plant the Vine, whofe Fruit we fiill enjoy^ 
And, in order to enliven the Defign, we fuppofe that the 
People had immortalized their Gratitude, by ereâing to 
the Honour of that Prince a Column, wound abont with 
Vines» and crowned with a large Shell filled with Grapes» 
. with the following Infcription; in which they celebrate 
him in the manner Horace had celebrated Bacchus^ for 
difpenûng Felicity in Conjunôion with the Vine; 

9R030. IMFERATORI. 

FAT«LI. PATaiAE. 
LA£TITIA£. DATORX. 

Explanation of Plate 21. Vol. IL Page 241% 

A, B. The Bafe of the Pededal, and other Supporters. 

C The Cheeks, or Side Beams. Thefe are the upright 
Beams, whofe lower Extremities are funk in the Earth, 
where they are iirongly rivetted by crofs Beams charged 

' with Mafonry. Thefe upright Beams are traversed to- 
wards the Top by two ftrong Beams, the lowermofl of 
which is the Nnt> -or the Receptacle of the Screw. 

D. The 
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D. The Screw with its Wheel. 

fi. The Bearer, or large Piece of Timber, od which the 
Wheels reft, in order to fink the Beams <rc£ng the 
Planks that cover the Grapes, P. 

G. The Maye, or Planks, on whieh the Pile^of Grapes F» 
are difpofed, in order to be fqueezed. Thefe Planks are 
cot in Notches, to receive the Ligaor, and to convey it 
in a Slope to the Vefiel appropriated to receive it. The 
Maye'is fnjppqrted by a maifive Work of Mafonry^ that 
it may refift the Effort of the Prefiiire; and this Mafonr^r 
is detached from every other Work, in fuch a manner, 
that a Perfon may walkronnd it in order tp vifit the 
Foundations and the Extremities of the upright Beanu, 
«s there may be occafion ; and to open a free Accefs of 
Air upon all the Wood-work. 

H. The Wheel which ferves for forcmi; down the Screw 
and the Bearer upon the Grapes. When the Preis is to 
be worked, the Grapes are laid npon the Maye in a 
^qaare fieap, over which three Poles are extended; one 
in the Middle, and one at «ach Extremity, in order to 
form a Bafis fbr the Planks that are to be laid upon it 
'fide by fide. Upon thefe Planks, three, four, or five 
Beams are afterwards extended, proportion ably to the 
Dimenfion? of thePrelii. On this iiril Range of Beams 
is traced a fécond; and on that a third; after which« 
a Turning Wheel winds off the Cord from the other 
Wheel, by which means the 6crew and the Bearer ar« 
prefled down upon the Beams. 

J. A leathern Pipe, for the Transfofion of the Wine 
from one Piece to another. It terminates in two wooden 
Tubes, one of which is applied to the Bottom of the 
Veifel, which is to be ^lled, and the other to the large 
Veflel, which is to be emptied. 

X. A large Bellows, to agitate the Wine when it ha^ 
fectled into an even Surfade in the two Pieces. 

L. The fame Bellows in Profile. 

M. A large Fountain, which affords a quick Flow. 

N. A £ung or Stopple, to clofe the Top of the Ve/Tel 
newly filled; that the external Air may prevent the 
J^fHox of the Wine upon the withdrawing of the 
Wooden Tube. 
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AS we were defiroas to exercife the Minds of yooag 
Perfons with.amuÛDg Subjêâs, and to engage 
their Attentioa to the Wonders of Prêvidence^ by 
the Mediation of pleailng Ideas; We endeavoured, 
in the firft Volume of this Work, to pwfent to their View» 
the Generality of thefe Animals, with which that Provi- 
dtnci has repleniihed the varions Parts of Nature, for the 
Benefit of Mankind. We then proceeded to fome Obfer- 
vations on Plants, which open to us another Source o£ 
Advantage and Delight: But we limited our Enquiries to 
the general Stru£lure, and only offered a flight Sketch 
of thofe Clafles which are moft efleemedi as not thinking 
it proper, at that Time, to be more extenfive on fo vaft a 
Subjed. Xeaving, therefore, to the Learned, the Care of 
propagating their Science, by an exaâ Arrangement of its 
feveral Branches, and by fuch Difqaiiicions as comprehend 
the whole Syflem of Nature; we imagined it wonld be 
more advantageous to our young Readers, whofe Improve* 
ment was our principal View, not to perplex them with 
abftrufe Enquiries, but to ^feleâ, from the bed Books of 
Natural Hiftory, fuch Particulars as were proper tot excite 
their Curiofity. i -» * 

In Conjunâion with this Method, which is always fuc- 
cefsful, we intend to have Recourfe to another, in this 
fécond Part ; which i9 to engage our yoathfol Rcadersj^ by 
Vol. II. B the 
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tKe Impreffioofl of Gratitude. Thii Expedient will toucb- 
them» at elFeaually as the firll ; and it has this additional 
Advantage, that as it eqoally contributes to the Improve- 
nentofKeafon, fo it tends more direôly to form the tieart» 
and caufe the firft Sentiments of Virtue to fpriag up in the 
Soul. 

All our Readers are natarally defirous of Affluence and 
Diilin£lion, Power and Happinefs. This Work will unfold 
to their View a Prbfufion of Riches and Liberaiities, which 
cover the Surface of the Earth» and are di£Fdfed through ita 
Bowels for tKeir Servicei and it will make them fenfible 
of the noble Sovereignty they ezerciie oyer thofe Bieflings^ 
in Conjun£tion with the reft of Mankiàd. But before we 
pcefent them with a Survey of all thefe Beilefits, it will be 
neceffitry to deftroy a falfe Idea We generdly entertain of 
oar prefent State» while we are infenfible of the Dignity 
and Advantages which attend it. 

We are apt to be extremely jealous and proud of thai 
fcanty Portion of Riches» in which we are capable of fe* 
curing the fole Property; and» at the fame time» form low 
and faint Conceptions of thofe we enjoy» in Participation 
with the reft of Mankind. We ima«ne we poflefs nothing, 
but ^what we have acquired in this little Corner of tht 
W6|Id» to which we are attached ; and confider all the 
Keinahider of the Univerfe as loft to us» becaufe we Only 
ihare it with the reft of human Race. But it is not any one 
Traâ of Earth teat conftitutes our Domain; the whole 
Extent of Nature may be conftdered as our Property. We 
receive but few of our nece&ry Accommodations from the 
particular Spot of oar Inheri^tnce; fince all the Earth ia 
obedient to furnifh us with our Sujpplies. We may^ confe- 
qnently» be reputed the Monarchs of this Earth ; and So- 
ciety» inftead of divefting us of our Sovereign Power« is the 
very Circumftance which fecures us that Enjoyment. 

In order to be convinced of this Truth, let us retire» a 
while» to fome unfrequented Solitude» and difcontinne all 
Commerce with Mankind? Let ns there endeavour to 
poifefs our Patrimony by ourfelves, and exerdfe our Sway 
without any Competitor. When we are reduced to the 
Labours of Our oi^n Hands» and can no longer have Re- 
courfe to the Advice>nd Affiftance of others ; in a word, 
whei^ we ceaie tobefopplied withC^iagea and Imple- 
ments, 
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ftients, we fiull fi>oii be^eftitute of all we need; The 
Earth will Jmmediately (hoot up Thorns and Brambles 
around us, and olFer its Profoiion of Fra|t8 and Flowers 
to other Hands. Rofes will be flied from Heaven, antf 
Harveft wave over the Glebe for others : For thefe will 
the Rivers roll their Streams, and the Winds difpenfe th^ 
Gales i The Climes will vary theh" Prodaâlons, and all 
Nature be animated, for their Accommodation. Wheat 
we onee fednde oarfelves from Society, we lofe the Com- 
munication of all thefe Sncconrs, and can never regam 
tbem» till we refqlne our Intercourfe with Mankind* 

For whom are Ports, and Marts, and publick Placet 
Opened ? For whofe Benefit are long and fpacious Roads 
•firock out i And in whofe Favoor are the oppofite Banks 
of Rlyers united by Bridges ? Whofe Conveniency is con- 
fnlted when âarks and Carriages are in Motion, at regular 
Hours ? For whofe Ufe do large Veflels divide the Waves» 
and for what People is the Produce of each Climate tranf^ 
mitted to all Parts? It is manifest, that we are all inter* 
efteJin thefe Particulars. The whole Earth is at our $er* 
vice, and Community is fo far from depriving us of our 
Property in thefe Enjoyments, that, on Che contrary» St 
enables us to poflefs them, and fecures us in the Eicercife 
of our Prerogatives. ' 

As an Inhabitant, therefore, of the Earth is likewife 
its Sovereign, it is but juft, that he (hoold be acquainted 
with the outward and inward Fats of his Refidence t He . 
ought to take a ProgreCs throogh his Empire, and acquire 
a competent KnowlMge of every Objeâ which is fnbor* 
dinate to his Power and Authority i 

In order to take a View of all our Treafure, Without 
Fatigue or ConfufioU, we fliall purfue the eafy and agreea- 
ble Order in which they are ranged by Nature, and make 
. our Vifits, in Sncceffion. to thofe Places where they have 
been difpofed. We wdl begin then with thofe Prbdafti- 
ons that the Earth ajferds us, in our own 
HaUutions; namely the Flowers and Ver- Vol. If* 
dure of our Gardens. It may be thought 
furpffifing, that we fiiould open die Scene with Particulars 
that are generaHy confidéreîd as there Amuftmeats i but 
àen, they are ûlch ObJeCts, as Nature irk pitftnts to our 
B a View. 
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View. Oor Dirplayi of her Works are not attended with 
any Arrangement of our own; all Things are already ad- 
jafted, and we are only to follow the eftablifhed Order. 
When we have furveyed our Pafiares and Groves, the next 
Profpeâs that occur will be our Kitchen and Froit Gar- 
den». But to prevent our being embarraflbd with the Va- 
riety of oor own Ricbis^ we (hall only feleâ thofe that are 
exceDent and neceflary. We (hall not fearch for every 
Plant an Olitory may be capable of producing; but by a 
prudent Retrenchment of all fuch ai are indifferent and 
lupeHiaous, we fiiall caufe it to diiFufe its Gifts through 
all the Seafons, without any Intermiiiion. When we 
have confidered thefe, we (hall viiit our arable Lands, 
and, from thence, proceed to our Vinevards» with an 
Intention to examine the Produftions of thofe two im- 
jporta^nt Soils. We (hall Hkewife be attentive to the parti- 
cular' Indufiry, by which they are manured, (ince we are 
as much interefted in this, as we are in the Produce of the 
Land. 

The Survey of our Woods will prefent us with another 
Train of Benefits, and we (hall find our Meadows pregnant 
with new Bleffings. The Banks of Rivers will diverfify 
our Riches, and we (hall even trace them on the dry Sum- 
mit of the Mountains» Nature affords more in one Place, 
and lefs in another; but (he difpenfes her Gifts in tvtry 
Parti and the wild Health, itfelf, is not exempted from her 
Liberality. 

When we have entertained our View with the Number 
of faltttary Plants, which cover theEardi; 
Vol, nr« we (hall proceed to confider the Springs 

' and Rivers that lave it with their Streams. 
We (hall be careful to purfue the Flow of thofe Waters, 
which are commiffioned to glide by our Habitations; to im- 
part Fertility to our Plains; to flake the Third of Animals ; 
to give Vegetation and Growth to Plants; to accommo- 
date our Tables with Fi(h of an excellent Juice, and con- 
ned the different Regions of the World, by mutual Tranf- 
portatipns'. We (haÏÏ, afterwards, endeavour to difdofe the 
Sources from whence they derive their Progrefs ; and when 
we penetrate the Entrails of Mountains and Plains, we 
ihall difcover the amazinj? Struôure of^thofe Refervoirs, 
whofe Cavities are re plenimed with Waters^ we (ball obferve 
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the Funâion of thofe Mountains which colleâ them» and^ 
the wife Formation of the Channels which diftribute (hem 
through various Lands ; and fhall be fenfible of the Ufe and' 
Produélîons of that itnmenfe Bafon into which they flow. 
We (hall then attemj^t an EfTay on the Operation of the Atr» 
which perpetually raifes them from their Level ;i and (hall 
confider that aâive Force which impels them to foch 
Height, as enables them to water the Mountains themfelves, 
and diffufes them, by a Diftillation which is always new»^ 
in fuch Quantities as fupply the Beds of Rivers, and per« 
petuate the Verdure of the Earth. 

When' we have examined thofe Objets which are molt 
ufeful on the Surface of the Globe, we fhall vifit its Re* 
gions within. There, as in a vail Magazine, we fhall find, 
referved for. our Ufe, a Variety of oily Juices, and trea- 
fured Salts, which are fertile in a Thoufand EfFeâs; together 
with innumerable Veins of Earth, whofe Ufes are multi- 
plied^ ia proportion to their Qualities. We will then de^^- 
ittendânto Q^arrie» and^Mises,. wher» we ihall Mt^ con* 
^nue to obferve the Conformity efiablifhed by the great^ 
Creator,, between his Gifts and our Neceffities. We fhall 
£rft confider Stones^ and Metals, in their natural Fo;-m» ' 
after which we intend;to enumerate the chief Advantages 
we are able to derive from them. 

Thefe are the Treafercs we enjoy v But our View of 
ihejr Variety would be intirely frivolous, were mere Co- 
riofity or Oflentation our only Motives. That View ought 
to be ennobled by a very different Purpofe. All thefe 
Riches are not imp^arted to us without a Defign $ and the 
leafl we can do, wlien we receive them, is to acknowledge 
the Intention of our Benefaâor. 

Though Language be the chief Medium, by which Man* . 
kind converfe with each other, yet their Thoughts are ca- 
pable of Communication by a Number of oUier Signs ;. 
and too Language is more intelligible than thatwhich fiowa 
from Prefents. When delicious Wines or fhining Silks are 
tranfmitted to us by an abfeut Friend, we are fenfible of 
his Meaning without the Aid of a Letter, or Meflènger ; 
and the more amiable his Prefent appears, the greater is our 
Satisfaâion, at the honourable Rank he allows us in hia 
Heart. We likewife have each of us a Friend,, who is equal» 
ly propitious and powerful, and that F^riend is the Anthor of 
B } Nature. 
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Nttoni. He feemt, indeed, to be «bfent from m» but we 
ve the confiant Objeôs of his Care, £nce he iheda hi« 
Glfct around lu» without Intermsflion. He is» every Nio* 
ment, converfing with us by Liberalities that are nçver to 
be exhaufied. They are diffafed over the Face of the 
Sarth, for our fakei ; for if we were not the Inhabitants^ 
all thefe Riches would be withoot Poffeâbra, and without 
Admiiers. He likewife maintains with us a confiant In- 
tcrconrfe of aâive and tender Friend (hip ; and as this Lan- 
guage is equally clear and afieéting,we might juftiy be cax-^ 
cd with Stupidity, were we not to underftand and aafwer it. 
The Letter, which concludes the third Volume of this 
Work % and is intitled U/efiU Rtfleâions en thi nol^Ie^ 
feprefents the End and Intention of all thofe Preients which 
the Deity offers to Man. We have there explained the 
fecret Etigagements that are cootraâed by tho(ê who re- 
ceive them 2 and, if I may ufe the Exprefiion, we have ex- 
hibitcd thefirft Elements of the Language^ in which God 
converfes with us, and in which we p^ght to knfwer Him. 

Qar Readers, therefore, vf£& not hereexpedt thofe Sen- 
timents» that they may be called the Eloquence of Piety» and 
the Effiifions of Gratitude, We are moref^^icitous to make 
young Perfons fenfibleof the Benefits thev have received, 
than to teach them how to render their Acknowledgments* 
We (hall gain a confiderable Point, if we are able to con- 
vince tkem of thofe tender Regards the Deity has difcovered 
for their Welfare; and if we can be fo happy, as to afieét 
them with the firfl Motives to ajufl Return^ they will learn 
the reft from the Heart, which is always the*mo(l noble 
and inftmrnentive Mafter. ^ 

Our main Intention was to render the 

TheNeceffity Knowledge of the Voice and Will of God. 
iol^^TiLlon «^ *« Objeas which are daily prefented 
!)rhxn£s. <o our View» habitual to Youth ; after. which 

we had nothing more at heart, than to 
snake them acquainted with thofe' Particulars, that are 
moft obvious and familiar in human Life. It is a Hap. 

* This Letter will fufKcieatly acquit us of our Promife, Co thofe 
who purchaièd the firft Edition of the firft Volume, to clear up Tome 
PaiTages which needed fuch an Explication. The Plate, inferted at 
Page 3S2 of the third Volume, contains chofe Particulars, that will 
^ivc a fatisfa^oiy Idea of the Procefi of Vegetation* 

p4ôe& 
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fSneft to be converfant with fuch Maften a» can iofira£t 
PB m thofe Subjeâs that are fablixne aa well at intricate and 
iiDcommon, But we daily complain of oor IJnacqaaintancè 
.with thofe that are mod afeful» and even the Learned may 
poffibly have the greateli Reafon to reproach themfelves 
in this Particolar. 

'Tis certainly prudent to prevent yoong Perfons from be- 
ing confttfed in their Studies, by too great a Variety of Ob- 
jeSs. When their Education in the schools is completed, 
iHiey reiign themfelves entirely, eithei to fome Science oJF 
their own Choice, or to the Duties of the Sute of Life thef 
embrace; and too frequently to their Pleafures. And'thus 
they advance through the feveral ^y^ts of Life, without 
knowing the generality of thofe Things which contribute 
to its Support, ^kefe Things'are likewife difperfed, and 
they ieldom {euch for them where they are liltely to be 
found; or obferve them when they occur to their View. 
Such a Perfon, for inilance, who knowi the Elms that 
grow in his own Avenues» or remembers to have feen the 
Maple and the Oak in bit Woods» will have 'no Idea, 
fitherof the Pine, or the Chefnut Tree. Another, who 
jbas frequently obferved the common Trefoil in the Mea* 
dows, may poffibly be a Stnmger to the Saint- Foin, or the 
SnaS-Tiefoil. A third batr^ewed the Ootfide of a Ship, 
but is ignorant of the Anangement of its interior Parts. 
This Man, who has feen the Veilêls of Havrt-df -Grace, 
or Diiffe, haa no Conception how the Galleys of the illr- 
é&itrnmeûn are built. It may therefore be very ufeful to 
Readers» to have the created part of thofe Things that are 
common, and the.Subjeâ of daily Difcoorfe, prefented to 
them in a portable Volume^ and rendered vifible by the 
Aid of the Engraver. 

'Tis with this Intention that we have caufed Plates to» 
be engraved from feveral Defigns, the greateft part of 
which were taken from Nature; by which Means we 
have reprefented the moft aipiable Flowers th|t are culti- 
vated by the Curious, in preference to others; together 
with the various Difpofitions of our Parterres and Groves, 
and the moft irregular Plots of Ground. We have like- 
wife exhibited the different F^oliâge of £ver*Greens,^and 
other Trees which compofe our Palifades, and Alleys; and 
Jiave alfo delineated the iieaves of thofe Trees that are ofed 
«4 bjr 
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hf Joiacn, Carpenters, aod Qmc odber WofkacB; as 
WcO as dtetle diar accoautcdasc us wick Fsd; all wkich 
«e cot dora ia our Forcfls. To xhftSt we have added 
Braifgiits of tkofe Prefib whkk f.:raîâi os with die Joiccs 
of Grapes, Apples, aad OUves ; aad have not omicted 
tbe moft vkfal Herbs in oar Me«!ows. Tlicfe Objcâs» 
that are all ib cotnmoB, aad jet bot îictie known, arc Ibc- 
ceeded hj tkofe which relate to Rirers, the Ocean» and 
the anterior Parts of the Earth. We ti2 rcprciênt the 
dilRerent Strata, which are extended orer one another, in the 
Heart of Moontains, and under the Surface of Plains i to- 
gether with the CoDrfe this Difpofition gires to the Sub- 
terranean Waters, as well as to thole that flow on the Su- 
perficies of the Earth. We then introdace the Fiihes that 
Ihre in freih Streams, and thofe that retire, from the 
Sea, into Rivers: The principal Fiuieries have, likewiA^ 
their Place in this CoIIeâion. When we have afiembled 
the greateft Ccrio£ties of the Sea, fach as Fifiies that difiêr 
èZZi itz CciBmOS Form, the fineâ Spedes of Shells; the 
principal Plants that grow in the mighty Waters, and the 
Fiftiery of Coral; we proceed to the Advanugçs of Navi- 
gation, but fancied we Ihould be defeÛive in one Pardcular, 
which is but little known, thoogh very familiar in Con- 
verfatlon, ifWe had négleâed to exhibit the exterior Form, 
and the inward Arrangement of a large Ship, as likewife 
a Galley, and the fmalfeft Veflèls; together with the Man* 
ner in which they are laanched* 

Jewels, Stones, and Metals, being incapable of deriving 
any Aid from the Engraver; as any one may experience, 
by cafting an Eye on the pompons and iaûgnificant Plates, 
in the third Volume of the Hiilory of the Danube, by the 
Count ile MarJtlJi', we omitted a Number of Singularities, 
that are to be found in the Entrails of the Earth, and ooly 
caafed feveral petrified Bodies, and figured Stones to be 
engraven; becaufe, as they imitate the Shapes of Animals, 
or Plants, they are eafily known, and likewife create k» 
veral ctrioos Enquiries. i 

To render the Knowledge of thefe Particulars cafy and ' 
agreeable, we were careful, as much as pofiible, to have 
recourfe to thofe Figures that correfpond with the natural 
Dimenfions of the Things they reprefented, and arc always 
more proper to fix an Idea of the Ol^eft, than any writ. 

ten 
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ten Defcripâons tliat can be invented. Give a yooDg Reader 
a ReUtioQ-of. Leaves that are cockled, fiefliy, oblong, finu- 
ous, or laciniated ; thefe learned Terms will coofoand him^ 
and change his Amufement into a laborioas Study. But i! 
you ihew him the Leaf of a Plant» he immediately com- 
prehends the Difference between a common £lm, and a 
Yoke Elm ; a Linden Tree, and a Birch; and will con* 
feqùently- remember them without any Difficulty. H^ will 
fay, as he pafîes through a Wood, or Meadow, this 
Plant is called Saint-Foin, and that Tree is an Afpin; here 
grows an Oak, and there a Fir-Tree. 

All thefe Families are diflinguifhed by their various Li- 
veries, and thofe PerFons who make thèm the Subje^ of 
their daily Difqaifitions, think it fufficient to mark them 
^ut by the Figure of their Leaves and Seeds. We may 
therefore be fatisfied with this Method of Difcovery ; and» 
indeed, we were induftrious to avoid an elaborate AiTort- 
ment of each Plant, in that certain Clafs, or particular 
Genus or Species, into which Moflfieur Toumefort has 
ranged them. Our Readers would have been ihocli^d 
at thofe Diflributions of iimple and compound Flowers t 
of (lerile and fertile Simples ; of compound Monopetales, 
and compound Polypetales ; of Monopetales which are ei- 
ther regular, or opened in the Form of Bells, Tunnels, or 
Rofe^^i l^c. Theiie Diviiions and Subdivifions, with a Va- 
riety of others, may be neceffary to form a Herballd, or 
furnifh â Diâionary for a Botanift ; but as they would have 
been exceedingly mifplaced in this Work, the Cenfures 
» we may fuilain by omitting them will be altogether as illk 
difpofed. 

As mod of the Articles of this fécond Volume, and Fart' 
of the third, relate to the Praâical Part, more than to^ 
mere Curiofity, I was unwiUing to commit any Mif« 
takes, that might be injurious to my Readers ;. for which 
Reafon I had recourfe to Monteur Le Normandy Direc« 
tor of the Herb Garden x}f VerfatUa^ and to Monfieur 
Barnard dt JeJJrgUy Leâurer of the Royal Gardens ; and 
I received from. the polite Civilitied,. and profound?' itnow»^ 
ledge of thoib Gentlemen, all the Affiflance I needed on 
that Occafion. They were fo obliging as to reviev^ 
all the Converfations on Plants, .and enabled me to give 
^%VBk their proper Appellations. This Rmari^ was r 
B 5 
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cefltry for two Retfons: My R«ad«t will find their Ac- 
cottnt ia it, and I have an Opportanitjr of tettfyisg my 
fiaceie Gratitude with Pleafure. 



APPROBATION, 

I Haw/ nod, by ihi Order of the Lord Cbamceiior^ the fg^ 
coud Part of Nature Difplav'd, aiid am ptrfitadid^ it 
mfillfrovi as agrieabk to tbi Publick as tbefirfi. 

Parii, I Ç Decern- Jofcph Privât de Molicret. ^ 

ber, 1734. 
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ChwJ.lf HAVE lofi nothing» by deferring n^Re- 
turn to tbe Month of Af^ inftead of Dietm" 
her. All the Lnnd&ip aronnd ne is extreme" 
ly charming. 

Counttfi, Thanks lo the retnming Spring, and the new- 
Bloom of Flowers. 

Chtvid. Thofe that border the Parterre form a moft dt- 
«Ughlfol PcOfpeâ» bat as yet I hafe only beheld them from 
the Balcony. v 

Counu/s. We flfiay eafily defcend, and take a nearer 
View : ^nti molft intreat the Prior to inform me, why the 
£rft Appeacance of a Flower-Garden infpires. each Beholdi# 
with a fadden Pleafore, %nd whence, it can proceed^ that 
withoat any diftinlCi Thought we are^ that Moment, fenfiU^ 
of a Satlsfaâion, we experience in no otfier Place I 

The Canfe, in my Opinion, is to be derived from die 
, rich Colours which Arike our Sight, and It ia not withoit' 
Defign, that f lowens have been arrayed with fe..>tnacli> 
Splendor» 

B 6 Fmr. 
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Prit. I would williiigly know tlM ClitTBliar'i .Send* 
menu on this Subjeâ. 

Chtval. I freely confeft it never enterM into ay Thoagkts 
to feek for any Oefign in Flowers; but if I may judge of 
them by the Delight they afford me, they were certainl/ 
created to pleafe ui • 

Cotmti/s. That feems to be a flattering Thought : But 
18 it nothing more ? And moil we really take it tor an I1-* 
lufion of Sclf-Love ? 

Prier. I am far from eslertMning that Opinion : There 
18 a manifeft Connexion in all Nature; and tho* each Ob* 
jeâ has its particular End, in that Syfbm, or may happen 
to correfpond with Come other, we iiee that alLof the» h«iFe 
an ultimate Relation to Man. They are united in him, at 
their proper Cenifcr ; he is theEnd of all, iince he alone haa 
a Ufe for the whole. For liim the Sun rifes each Morning» 
» 9i^d for his Accommodatioa the Stars .glitter in the. Firma- 
ment : And if the moft diûant Bodies fervehim with fo much 
Regularity; he has tlie more Reafon to coaclndC that thofe 
which are placed fo near him are all appointed for his Ufe. 

Counufs. It is evident that the Flowers, in particular» 
are fomied to pleafe him» and it is for his Sake that they 
have received their umiable Appearance. No Eyes, but 
his» ean enjoy their Beauties« The Animals never feem to 
he aSêâed with Pleafure when they behold them» nor do 
they ever flop to confider them with Attention. They 
confound them with the common Herbage of the Field; 
they trample on the mofl beautiful of the Tribe» and ate 
perfeâly infenfible of this Ornament of the Earth . Where- 
as Man, amidft a Crowd of Objeâs and Riches that fur- 
.round him» diflingiiiihes and pnrfnes the Flowers with a 
peculiar Complafance. 

Priw. They have likewife an agreeable Correfpondence 
with onr Eyes» and a Set of powenul Attraâions» that in- 
fivlte ns to approach them. Whenever we gather them, they 
pefent ns with new Perfeâions» in proportion to our regard- 
ing them with a nearer Attention. The greatefl part of 
them not only regale oar View with the Beauty and Ar- 
rangement of their Colours» but gently delight our Smell 
with an ex^ifite Perfume ; and when they have gratified 
ottr Seafes with an innocent Satisfaâion» the Mind flilldif- 
dofes Wonderft^ia tkem^ which lavifli its Fecultiee, 

"~ If 
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If I Ml iflciififtMe to trace tl» FtoWér ' « - «' 
Aro' aU its Progrefr, from its Birth, I pcr^ J liowrs. 
ceive It always appears in the Place where 
the Seeds are to be unfolded ; and wherever that Is wanting» 
thefc are not to be cxpeéted. The Trees that grow in Fo- 
f^, and théfethat bear Fruits» the different Kinds of Pulfe, 
together with the Herbage of the Field» are yearly covered 
tvitlir Flowers^ more or le» lively in their Glow/tn order to 
produce a Fruit, or Seed^ which is generally formed, unlefa 
thé Flower itfeif was in no Condition to blow, or has not 
been fufiiciently preferred. I am defîrpus to difcover the 
RelatioA between a Flower and a Seed, and when I have 
carefully fm-vey'd the Stroéhireof the forincr, I always dif- 
cover one or more Enclofures appointed for the Réception 
of the Seed. Around that Enclofare I obferve a Set of 
Chives fuftaining feveral Packets of Powder, which they 
icatter on all Parts. The whole is encompaiTed with an Em- 
palement, prfoft Robe, that unfolds and clofes, with a kind 
ofj'recaution, according to the Difpofition of the Air. All 
thefe Relations have a Language I underftand, and they con- 
tribute to my Infiruâions till, atlaf(, I am convinced that 
thefe Parts, which are difpofed with fomnch Art and Regu- 
larity, and wither round the Enclofure, when the Seed is 
formed, -are inffrumental în the Generation of that Seed. I 
likewtfe difcover the original Dtû^n of Flowers. The Deity, 
by diipenfingthe Verdure- of the Earth to Mankind, has 
perpetuated his Gifts, thro" all Ages, in confequence of the 
Commiffion he has given the Flowers, to renew each Plant 
from Year to Year, by infuiing Fertility into the Seed. 

Cèe*uaJ. This is a Fùnâion truly noble; bqt if they are 
fouad to impregnate the Seed, can we continue to fay they 
were created for our Pleafnre ? 

FHcr, This important and firft Defign, to procure Im» 
mortality to Plants, is not inconfiilent with -,. ^ .^ - 
a fécond, which is to delight the View of ^ Flowers. 
^ Man. Whcn*God created the Flowers, he 
thought fit to blend UtiliQr with Pleafure. If he had only 
appointed them, to furnifh each Plant with a re- produc- 
tive Seed, he would not have graced the Generality of them 
with fuch amiable Forms and engaging Colours ; but they 
would have refembled Roots, which being only calculated 
(o tmpart Noariftment to the Plant in alitttation of Ob- 

- fcurity> 
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fcïïAtf, wcreaotptOTÎM widiMy EnbdUflunenc. W^kere- 
M the jmat Seifig» who foroiM tke Flowert» fo«mt co h^rc 
token Plctfooe to flitpc and ptint the gretteft part of theni» 
in fodi a Manner, at qiialifiet then to r^ale the View c»f 
Man ïïod adorn hii Habiution. 
Cfani^. We have no occafion» at prefent, to expntinte «m 
Vol I ^''^^ farprifing Stmâore of Flowers, wiiich 

vui. lA. prodacet foch ufefnlfiffeaa, fineewe bajre 
lofficiencly enlarjjed upon it fermcrlf: JUec 
ns therefore be more particular in oonfiderkig the Plenlbi|n 
they are commiflloneo to procure ut. 

In the ttû place there are a Number of Flowers tkn» 
feem only form'd to prefent Mankind with a OeUeûiott of 
Swceu; and while others are preparing for hinf a Frnk» 
which he will ofe after the Difappearance of the Fl^weis, 
thefe are far from being indiSerent, tho* he is not confciona 
they have any other Merit than the Pleafare they alFord hij» i 
bat they prefent themfelves to him» in their Tarns» with 
fcch an engaging Air, as makes it evident they all pay theii 
Court to him as their Lord* 

Prior . It is difficult to conceive how far the D^gn i^ 
delight Man with the Beauty and Pri^nfioo of Flowers ha» 
ThevaftN . been extended. Their MnUitode is^ a. real 
berof Flowcn* ^^odigy, and one woqid imagine they had 
. been commanded to fpring beneath eveqr 
Step wte take. £ach part of Nature unfc^s them to oar 
View, in their Turns.' They rear their Heads on the lohy 
Tops of Trees»and are di#niêd thro' the Herbage that creepi 
along the Earth: They embelliih the Valleys, and. the 
Monnuinsy and the Meadows irre ena^n^lled with their Co- 
. lours I They are gathered from the Slûrts of Woods; and 
make their Appearance evrni in Defezts: The £arth ii a 
Garden entitely. covered, with their Bloom; ^and lea Man 
ftonld be deprived of thîs delicious Profpeâ » when he re- 
. tires within the narrow Confines of his Habitation» they 
feem dt firous to render this more amiable to him« by ran- 
ging themfelves in his Parcene» and creating him more Fkiu 
tare than they afford him in any other Situation. 

Cw»/^. 'Would not one be apt JO iky^ that, atleafi, the 
moft lovely of all the Tribip',are feparated from the Ccm-f 
monalty of Flowers» in order'to form a ihinhag Emhaifyi ' 
and that they advance to render Homage to their Lord, aad 
are deputed to hail him King of Nature ? 

* Frhr» 
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r Awr. Tis an infallible Tmth, that the -,. „ 

I Beangr of Flowers never fails to in(pii« as JjowS**'' 

I with Joy; and Ivhen we have fofficiently 

I ^ examined the faireft, we are fenfible they are only proper 

to refrefli the Sight ; and , indeed, the Profpeû they afford is 
I (o tooching, aiâ we experience their Power to be fo efec- 

[ tiial» that the generality of thoTe Arts which are ambitioas 

to pleafe, feem moft faccefsfiil when they borrow their Af- 
fiftance* .Scalptare imitates them in its fofteft Ornamencs ; 
Architeâore beftows the ^mbelliihments of Leaves and 
l^eftoons on thofe Columcs ^nd Fronts^ which would other- 
wife be coo naked. The richeft Embroideries are little more 
than Foliage abd Flowers; the moft magniiicent Silks Jire 
â]moft^over*d with thefe charming Forms» and are thought 
beantifttly in proportion as they refemble the lively Tiog^ 
of natural Flowers. 

Thefe have always been the Symbols, or Reprefentations 
of Joy;, they were formerly the infeparable Ornaments of • 
Feaâs, and are ftill introduced with Àpplaufe, toward the 
clofe of our Entertainments, when they are brought in with 
the Fruit, to enliven the Fellivai that begins to Janguiih : 
And they are fo peculiarly adapted to Scenes of Fleafihe» 
that they are always confidered as inconfiftent with Mourn- 
ing. Decency, informed by Nature, never admits them 
into thofe Places where Tears and AiSliélion are predomi* 
nattt. ' 

Countefs, The Feftivals in the Country -are never câe- 
brated without Garlands, and the Entertainîmenta of the 
Polite are afhér*d in by a Flower. If the Winter denies 
them that Gratification, they have recomfe to Art. A youns 
Bri^, in alt the Magnificence of her noptial Array, wonld 
imagine ihe wanted a necefTary part <of her Ornaments, if 
Ihe did not improve thein with a Sprig of Flowers. A - 
Qgeen, amidftthe greateil Solemnities, tho' ihe is covered 
with the Jewels of the Crown, has an Inclination to this r«* 
ral Ornament; ihe is noè fatitfied widi mei^eGraodenr and 
Majefiy, but is defirous of afiuming -an Air of Softnefs and 
Gaiety, by the Mediation of Flowers. 

Prior. Religion itfeif, with all its Suooplicit^ ana Abftrac- 
tion, and am^ft the Abhorrence it profess to theatrical 
. Pomp, which rather fends to diflipatethe Heart, than to> 

i infpirc it with a dae Rc^erenee fat {acred Myâeôes, «lid « . 

Sçnfibility 
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Senfibility of hamao Wants, permits fome of Us FefHvals 
to be celebrated with Boughs» and Chaplets of Flowers. 

Cbtvaiier, All Perfons in general are toached with the 
Beauty of thefe Produftions ; add *tis a Misfortune we 
ihould ever be deprived of their View. 

Counti/i, It is certain» that what has been faid of a dif- 
ferent kind of Beauty, vUzy be applied to each Flower in 
particular, 

Tbefidreft Farm that Nature fiofwt 

Sii/lain thejharpeft Doom ; 
Her Life lÀjas like the Morning Ro/ef 

That ^withers in its Bloom.* 

' «ru « «• 2"^ *' ^^* Generality of Flowers arc cm- 

of FW«. Ploy«^ ^^ a^<^r° ^^« Dwellings of Man, at 
leaft -for a certain Time, they never make 
their Appearance in one united Body, nor at the fame Period 
of Time. They tender him their Service in Succeflion ^ 
they agree to beautify the different Seafons; they fucceed 
each other, without leaving any vacant Spaces, and We fel- 
dom complain of their Abfence, fmce they divide among 
them the four Portions of the Year. 

Prior, The Flowers, by this Succeflion, entertain us with 
a fplendid Feail, wrought into Decorations that fucceed 
each other, in a regular Order. The flow Vy 
TheVarîetyof Liverwort, Cowflips, Violets, Hyacinths, 
Safon?'''' Auricula's, Lilies of the Valley, Daffodils,, 
and Wind-Flowers, prefentus, if I may afe 
theExfreffion, with the firftAâ. 

Thefe difàppear, for the moll part, and refign their 
Places to Imperial Crowns, Ara.bian Beans, Flower-de- 
Luces, Jonquils, the Ranmiculus, and all the Flowers 
which, ac prefent, crown this Parterre. The diftant Fruit- 
Trees intermix their foftell Colours with therifing Verdure^ 
and heighten the Glow of 'the Parterre. 

You may, at the fame time, fee the opening Bloom of the 

* . • • « Le9 plus belles chofes 

Ont le pire deftin ; 
'Bile a vécu ce que vivent les Rofes, 
L*«fpace d'un Matin* MaHwbe* 

Ro&« 
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Rofe-Bufli, the mjr, die JaUan^ the Gilliflower» the Gold- 
Iiocks, the Mithridate Mafiard» the Carnation and Poppy : 
Their Stems and Buds are fortified by infenfible Growth ; 
and thefe.are the' Preparations for the Array "âP Sommer. 

Aotaran.will afterward onfold the Pyramidal, the Balfk* 
mine, the Tnrnfole» the Tuberofe, the Amaranth, the In- 
diao Pink» the Meadow Saffron, with a Variety of other 
Species. The Feilival will be continued without Interrupt 
t.ion : The predominant Colonrs are always aifumîng an 
Air of Novelty, and prevent, by their agreeable Varia- 
tions, that Difgofl which is infeparable from Uniformity. 

The Winter, attended with its Train of Frofts and lowr- 
ipg Skies, draws her fable Curtain at laft over the Face 
of Nature, and intercepts its Features to our View ; but 
while it difpofes m to wifli for the Return of verdant Scenes 
and Flowers, it affords fome Repofe to the Earth, which 
lias been exhaufled by fo many Produdtions. 

Countefi, We are fo fenfîble of the Beauty of Flowers» 
that >v'e bAve acquired the Art of fecoring their Prefence, in 
fpite of the Rigours of Winter. We preferve the fhatter'd 
Remains of Autujoin, and can frequently raife a Bloom of 
SpriAg Flower JI4 without waiting for the Return of the 
Spephyfs, whofe Approaches are always too flow. The 
Toberofe, the A&iaranth, the Stork-Bill, and the whole 
Clafs of Flowea that are well regulated, may be much re- 
tarded in their Appearance^ and preferved till the Lanros- 
Tinnsflonnihes.in our Apartments, that exclude the inJQ« 
Tious Blafts of the North. The Wind Flower and the Vio<> 
let, aided by a moderate Heat, and the Hyacinth and Daf- 
fodil placed in a warm Air, and daily refrelhcd with ^^. 
ter) will adorn our Chimneys in the moil gloomy Months. 
Thus do we conneâ the Autumn and Spring, and they 
feem tO'afTociate with a pleafing Harmony. 

Prior The Flowers arc not only diverfified from one 
Seafon to another, bur even thofe that bloom together, io 
. . the fame Period of Time, have a beautiful Variety of Forms» 
which demonflrate the endlefs Invention of their Author» 
together with his Deiign to multiply the Ornaments of our 
Habits&oas. Tis impoffibleto enumerate the different Plans, 
.by which all the Families of Flowers have been foriried, 
without repeating any perfect Similitude between them. 
Every Touch is truly original» and peculiar to a certain S|)e- 

aes« 
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cies.' Thty vary among thcmfelvcs» in the Shape of th< 
Petals* ; and the Delicacy of the Fringe that borders them; 
the Difpofition of the Chives that are conneâed with the 
Heart; the Stcaâure of the Cop that unites the fevcrsi 
Paru ; the Formation of the Stem that faftains them ; the 
Turn of the green Foliage that furrotmds them, and prin- 
cipally in the Colours, with which they are tinâured» and 
the Airs peculiar to their Clafs. Let us take a (hort Survey 
of the Beauty that fcfolts from fo many fplendid Tints. 
.^, p . I am not certain whether Flowers derive 

ours. ^^^ Advantage from being viewed in con- 
jondion with each other, or from a feparate Coniideratioa 
of their Beauties. When they are united in a Clufter, they 
form an AiTortment that difufes an engaging Propriety thro* 
the Whole. Nothing appears indelicate, ill-difpoied, ojr 
too moch contrafted. The Coaçourfe of all thefe Cokmri 

Î produces a Harmony, extremely varied, and which entire*^ 
y fatiafies the Eye. When they are confidered in a fepa* 
race View, eadb Individual difcovers its Perfbnal Merit bf 
a Symmetry peculiar to its Nature. Let ni gather the tm 
.jthat accidentally comei to hand. 

It is onedéf the' hft party-coloured AnemonieSf and 
alone prefeut^ me with all the Beauties I admire in the 
whole Parterre. J here obferve a Variety of diièrent Co» 
lours, which grow fainter by degrees, and by the fofteft 
Diminutions lofe themfelves in the LoHre of the adjoining 
Tints. The Tolip, .on the contrary, limits its Colours by 
a delicate Stripe, which is elegantly dtllinguiihed, and by 
contrafiing one Colour with another heightens the radiant 
Complexion of both. 

. Jf the Divine Wifdom feems toliave 
The Form of had Complacency in the Diftribution of 
Flowers. thofe Colours that array the Flowers, what 

a new Charm has it impfirted to them in 
their particular Airs and Forms! Take a general View of 
the Flowers that fill theDivifions of this Parterre; you 
may obferve /ome of them rifing wiùi a Mien of Dignity 
and Grandeur ; others, without ÙÊt leaft Pomp or Often- 
tation» i^tiraâ the Eye by the Regularity of their Lineamests» 
What a^ Afpeâ of Majefty is vifibk in the Growth of 

* The Leaves tbatcompoit the Vale of the Flower» 

Tulipsi . 
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Talips ! How elegant is the Symmetry of thofe Pf ramids, 
ii»:which the Lilies will foon appear! At the Foot of thefe 
fiately Flowers I difcern a Panfy» which difdofct nothing 

' remarkable: One woald imagine it wanted RcfolotioB to 
make its Appearance. It promifes hut little at a diftance; 
but the Moment we approach iu we find ourfelves delighced 
with a refreihing Fragrance, and a Profuiion of peculiar 
Graces^ 

Counu/s. You have given me a fenfible Pleafure by rai- 
.iing it from its Obfcurity : ^TU, Indeed, my favourite flow- 
er, becaufe it not only affords as its Prefence in all Seafons, 
and fapplies the Abfcnce of other Flowers that havedifap- 
peared, but is likewife graced with a Finenefs of Texture, 
and % Glow of Purple which nothing can imitate; the foftdl 
Velvets, wheii compared with this little Flower, appear like 
Canvas ID the Eye. 

Cèâff^l, It is certain, that the Works ci our looms 
liave neitlier the Delicacy, nor the Lnftre 6f Fioweraj bat 
then they have one Advantage of whkdt theleart defliitute. 
They may be changed and diverfified by new Invc»tkmss 
whereas Flowers are always the fame. How pleafing are 
the Charms of Variety I 

. . Countefi. ^is a Pleafure we are vtry fdlîcîtoas to pro* 

^^^ure'in all our Works. We confult it in our Habit «id 

^ Ifurnitnre, our Mufic, LaDgjoaee and Build- 
ing. All our Inventions are4n a confiant ThtVnMkumÀtf 
Fluâuation, and we are ntvçr fixçd itf any #f?4aweri. 
one Particular. One Mbde^is baniflied by 
another, and we are' not certain that €he bed of our Per- 
formances will be thought agreeable, either for the fpace of 
a hundred Years, or at thé diftance of a hundred Leagues. 
We vary the fame Thin|;s^^ntoa'th6ufane Shapes, but af. 
ter we have reforketf them with- ouf/utmoft Oafe, we 
£nd ourfelves as untertaii)^ and^ as liftle advanced: in our 
Progreft, as we were th^ fir(| Day.- BÂ the Cafeû very 
dilFerent in ttie Ec^mpag^ of; F^owidlrs: The SufaAance» 
the Colour, the Shape, are alvNi^s ^èfanie, if we except 
a few Tinâurcs, whofe Variations arVvéry inconfideraUe, 
and always pleafing« 'We âré iit¥et tempted to alter 
them by any Additions, or DimiÉnâons: We &ould be 
deprived of all their Beauty by that Proceeding, and their 
Model is fo amiable already, that we are perfnaded it 

needa 
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needs no Hcformation. The Rofes have never changed 
from the Beginning of the World, and they have conflantly 
created Pleafure to this Moment. 

Prior. Thcfc are Beauties which, without any Prepara- 
tions, or fedaloas Attention, have attained their PerfedlioD» 
in all the Simplicity of Strnaure, and are fixed by the 
Standard of Truth. 

Countefs. This may be the very Circumftance, that oc* 
cafions the real Dif&rence between the Beauty fo infepara- 
ble from the Works of Nature, and that which is change- 
able and tranfient in the Productions of Man. 

Prror, We muft not be furprifed, if. Men are limited» 
unfertile and fickle in their Inventions. They proceed 
with uncertain Steps, when they would 
The Source of trace o«t what is amiable. That Matter 
Beauty. which they fhape into innumerable Forms», 

in order to accommodate themfelves witb 
Houfes, Furniture^ and Habits, is not their own Work. 
They are even unacquainted with its conilituent Parts;. 
\i often fruflrates tKeir Labour», and is frequently deftroyed» 
or rather difconcerted under their Hand», They endea- 
vour to re-adjuft it in a more promifing Forts ; but when 
they have accomplifhed it to the beft of ^heir Capacity^ 
it is attended with fre& Inconveniencies, and creates âien» 
new DilTatisfaAions, 

The contrary of all this is vifible in tlic Work* of God, 
and every Pant of his Creation has a determined and per- 
fevering Beauty. His Will regulates all that is ami&Ie. 
The Object which he haa once created never varies, and 
is always pleafing. He makes it evident, that he is the 
Mafter of Nature, and that he renders it tradlable to his 
Laws. This Matter, which Conforms to his Orders with 
fo much Pliancy and Obedience, afTumes all the Shapes 
with which he pleafes to imprefs it, and is immediately 
produâive of each £ffe£t that he ordained. He imprints 
upon it the mod apparent and oppofite Ghara£ters, ac- 
cording to his Sovereign Pleafure. He moulds the Face of 
a Lion, a Tijjer, and a Leopard, into an AiTemblageof 
dreadful Features and Lineaments, that fill the moft un- 
daunted Hearts with Terror. But when his^unerring Hand 
fafhions the facie Matter into Flowers, to delight our 
View^ he frames them^ in a different Manner* He gives 

xhtm 
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them a fofc and elegant Form, and arrays them with 
^the moft delicate Attraatons, that infpire gs with De- 
light, the Moment we behold them. He confines the 
terrifying Forms of Nature to Woods and Deferts remote 
from Maoy bat fheds a Profafion of Flowers and Verdure 
over our Fields, our Meadows, oar Gardens, and all the 
Profpedl around us. Man, therefore, beholds htmfelf ea- 
compaiTed with Objeâs that are only offered to his View» 
with an Intention to folace himfelf in his Labours, by 
prefenting him with Pleafurcs in e very. Fart, thatamofe him 
without corrupting his Mind, 

Camurfs, Flowers a^ not only intended to beautify the 
£arth with their ihining Colours, but the . 
greated Part of them, in order to render the The Fragnuicy 
Enteruinment more exquiûte» difFufe a of Flowers, 
Fragrance that perfumes all the Air around 
us; and it (hould feem as if they were folicitous tore» 
ferve their Odours for the Evening and Morn, when walk- 
ing is moft agreeable; but their Sweets are \tïy faint du- 
ring the Heat of the Day, when we vifit them the leaft. 
Have the Flowers entered into any mutual Agreement to 
ferve us with fo much Complaifance \ 
" Prior. The Sap is perpetually tranfpiring through the 
Flowers in Proportion to the Sun's Warmth. Thefe £ne 
Spirits, which are the EiTence aod aromatic Farts of the 
Flowers, are eaûly difperfed through an Air rariiied by 
Heat, and affeô the Smell but faintly at that time ; but 
their Diffîpation is much abated, when the Air is conden- 
fed by the Return of Night, The Aûion of the Sun, by 
which they are diffufed, is too weak in the Morning and 
Evening, to fcatter them to any confiderable Diftance, and 
'tis then that the Re-union of thefe Spirits affeâs as with 
the ftrongeft Impreifions. 

The Evaporation of thefe minute Par- -,, .^ . . 
tides forms an Atraofphere around the of FW^. 
Flower, which is dilSpated or condenfed» 
as the Aâion of the Air or Sunis more or leis intenfe. 

Counitfs. The Spirits which compofe the Atmofphere of 
Perfumes, as yon call it, muft be extremely 
fubtile and delicate/ fince the Day-Light Crane*t Bill, 
alone is fufficient to difperfe them through, 
the Poreî of fbme particolar Flowers» I cultivate one, 

.for 
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for IniUnce, ctU*d the Crane*i Bill, With a Toberofe ticatt 
which BCfcr difpcnfei the leaft Odour, while the D17 con- 
timief , bot is escquiiitely fn^tnt in the Night. 

Priff. This is a DemoiimitioA that the Spirits of Flow- 
ers are difperfed in Proportion to the Son*s A{Hoir apoo 
them. But with your Permiffion, CU^mHit^ we will noc 
confine ourfelves to this Particalar. In the Stady of natural 
Things true Philofophy is never limited to the Contempla-» 
don of their Mcchajaifm» bot extends its Curiofity to the 
Benefitt they produce : We are eafily fenfible of the Inter- 
eoorfe that appears between the Flowers, the Air, and the 
Snn-beamss and can we poffibly be unacquainted with 
that Goodnefs wliich is fo attentive to make this Corre* 
fpon^ence advantageous to Man ? He is treated like a Sove* 
reign in each ParticnUr. Providence has not only ena- 
melled his Way with Flowers, for the Entertainment of 
his View, bût has taken Care to embalm and purify the 
Air he breathes, bv fliedding the nobleft Perlbmes m his 
Fa&gc. One would even imagine that the Flowers ac- 
quitted themfelves of this Duty with a confcious Punâu- 
alityv fince they referve their moft fenfible and pleafing Ex» 
halations for thofe Moments of the Evening, when they 
behold Man reforting to their Beauties for his Recreation 
after his Labours. 

dunte/s. Their Services are not limited to the Sight, and 
Smell, and other Senfes may derive Ad- 
OtherQualities vanUgés from their Minifiration. They 
of Flowers. fupply us with Paftes to enrich our Dc- 
ferts, and prefent us with Powders to per- 
fume our Wardrobes; they aflbrd us delicate Syrups, 
and even Remedies to relieve us when we are indiipofech 
Violets, Jonquils, and Peach-Bloflbms, Rofes, Jeflamiaes, 
Carnations, and efpecially Orange Flowers, accommodate 
us with Conierves, and a Variety 0^ Conférions ; toge- 
ther with EfiTeoces ^nd diftilled Waters, that continue to ut 
the Enjoyment of the Odours and other nfeful Qualities o£ 
Flowers, when they have long ceafçd to be in Seafon. 

CkevâSer. I have always been fond of Flowers, but my 
Idea of their Merit was too mean and imp^eâ; I confi- 
deièd them as little Prodnâions that were accidentally fcat- 
tered over the Earth. But I am now fenfible they make 
their Appearance to pleafe me> and I rc^vd âiem with Ad^ 
lâif'atfon and GiatitiMe. 
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Cùmnttfi. Nothing can be more joft than that Thooghts 
èr&at Advantage could we derive from the Senfe of Sight» 
twete it not accompanied with proper Sendmentt I 

Prior. The FlowerSi my dear CèevaHir, which tender 
Ht inch pleafin^ Services» difclofe a Fonôion flfll more no- 
ble and beneficial» by perpettîadng aie Plants» and embel- 
Jiihing the Face of liatnre. 

QkvaUir. What can they poffibly do more f 

Prior. They fttrnifli ds with Inftmtton» and conduâ ui 
by gende Steps to the Knowledee^of the Firft Being» who 
hat coàdelcended to ihape ana paint them with fo much 
Ddicacy» and to grace them with foch a Variety of Beauties. 
How amiable muft He then be» who is the Source of (o 
inany Charnu in foch an Infinity of Objeâs» to which he 
conftantly imparts the fame Luâre they diKlofed» when they 
firft appeared on the Earth f And if he has been pléafed to 
befiow to magnificent atf Array On Creatures of fach a tran- 
fient Deration» and who To-morrow will be withered and 
trodden under Foot* like the Herbage of the Field» what 
will he not dd for as» who are the Objeâs of his Compla* 
cency ! What Richet will he not fliower upon ns with Pro» 
fafiott» when he (hall fil the Defire» which he himftlf has 
created within us» and when his Omnipotence ihall be em» 
^Idy ed to embelliih the Souls of Men J 
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^be Count, The Chevalier, 

ChevaUir. Y ^ ^ ihoald have an IncHoation to be a Flo- 

I rift» will your Lordfhip condefcend to be 

JL my Inftraàor ? 

. Count. You are to fet ont for Italy next Year; and to 

whatporpofe, then, fhould I amufe you wUh^ Converfa- 

tjon on Flowers, when you are preparing to reap a Harveft 

of Laurels? 

Cbe*valier. But this Harveft is not perpetual, and I can 
judge by your LordAiip's Example, that the Shade of Lau- 
rels and Flowers may be properly intermixed. We have 
a Number of vacant Hours in the Country, and no Atten- 
tion can employ them better than the Cultivation of 
Flowers. 

Count. Your Opinion is pcrfeâly juft, my dear C&wtf- 
JiiTj and I fhall efieem it a Pleafare to prefent you with , 
your^rft Rudiments on this Subjeâ. 

The 
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TKe Cultare of Flowers is an ExerciTe 
that can never be too imicli commended, The Advantages 
whtfn it is ufed as a Recreation» after any arifms from the 
Employmeats that are more neceffary. Jt Culture of Flower». 
farnilhes our Houfea with delightful Or- 
naments» and fupplies as wUb- Accommodations that we may 
ihare with others without any Detriment. And as the 
Tade for Flowers, and the Pleafure of diiclofing them to the 
View of others» are aj^oft infeparable, wp may confider 
their Cnltivation as an agreaable Band of Society. But 
they are equally charming in Solitude, ^nd fupply the Ab- 
sence of Company to thofe who are alone. 

Cbffual» My Amofement is highly digniiied^ by thefe 
Particulars ; but left your Lordfhip^s Inlh uâions fhould 
efcape my Memory» I intend to commit them all to 
Writing. 

Count, That will be a very proper Proceeding. How- 
ever» I {hall not enter upon any little Particulars, but 
. think it fuâicieot to acquaint you with ibme of the fird Prin« 
ciples;.the reÛ will grow familiar to you by Pradtice, in 
wnich every one is governed by his own Experience. Let 
us begin then with preparing the Plot for our Flowers. 

Aa amiable as they are in themfelves» 
we heighten their Agreeablenef» in the Parterres* 
manner we improve Diamonds. When 
we intend to make thefe appear in their beft Perfeâioil, 
we join the Advantage of a fine Situation to their natural 
Beauties» and caufe them to be elegantly fet. Flowers ne- 
ver appear to more Advantage, than in the Borders and Com* 
partments of a regular Parterre. But inllead of explain- 
ing to you the Nature of a Parterre, I ihall only acquaint 
you» the Border is a long Bed of Earth which is carried 
round the Parterre» and wherein you fee fuch a Variety of 
Flowers. The Compartments are little Plantations, or In- 
clofures of Box, formed into different Figures» of which 
fome Parterres are compofed. 

When the Plot of Ground» which is to be appropriated 
to Flowers, happens to be very fmall, idftead of encom- 
paffing the Partitions which divide it» with a Verge of. 
Box, or Turf» which would take up too much Room» we 
content ourfelves with a plain Border of Wood» painted 
green. The Propriety- of this Expédient is always the 
Vol. IÎ. C famç. 
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fame» and we are difcharged for twenty Years from all 
Cares and Expences of Reparation. 

If we happen to poflefs a fpacions Traû of Ground, we 
chufe that Part which is neareft to the Body of the Houfe, 
and trace out a Parterre, either in Embroidery, or plain 
Turf. This Parterre will be very agreeable to the Eye, 
and may be fo difpofed as to prefent a beautiful View to 
the Apartment, with Borders embelliflied with common 
Flowers, provided the Intermixture be properly blended ; 
and the Regularity of its Figure will fuffice, as an Or- 
nament to the wl^ole Place» when the Seafon for Flowers 
ispaft. 

Chevalier, I have known fome Gentlemen extremely 
pleafed with th^ir Parterres, that reprefent their Arms, with 
their Supporters, in Box. 

Count. AilcroudedDefignsandFieures,thataretoon>uch 
compounded, hâve been long difcontinued 
A Parterre of in Parterres; for they are fo many Laby- 
Embroidcry. rinths, in which the Eye of the Speftator 
is loft. We grew fenfible, by Degrees, 
that all real Beauty is inconfiftent with Confuflon ; and we 
think the Gothic Tafte is excluded from Parterres, ^s well 
as from other Works, by a Moderation in the Uie of Or- 
naments. 

The Extent of Ground intended to be laid out in a Par- 
terre, may be divided into feveral long Squares, or into 
various triangular Pieces, correfponding with each other« 
Some Lines of Box, ufually accompanied with a Scroll- 
Turf, compofe a Flouriih, a Palm-Branch, or ibme other 
fimple Bough, that appears eafy to the Eye, and (boots 
from one End of the Square to the other. If the Plot be 
very large, a Work of Turf may be drawn round the 
whole Embroidery, and feparated from it by a Track, with 
a Border to edge the Square. This neat Figure, which is 
eaiily taken in at one View, and may b& improved with a 
covering of Sand of an amiable Colour, needs no Addition, 
but the Flowers in the Border; and thefe few Obie^ls will 
ftifficiently enrich f very large Plot. You may obferve all 
thefe Particulars in the Parterre before you. 

Chevalier, That which has been lately finiflied* under the 
Window of your Lord(hip*s Clofet, is entirely diiFerent in 
its Form, and without any Embroidery. 

Count» 
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Count. As noble and entertaining as the Simplicity of 
the firjl M^thciJ may^ app.eam ..thcf.c ayJfcr^ ^ . 
veral Perfons of an excellent Tafte, and A Parterre of 
the £xr^/^ Nation in particnUr, who give I'urf. 
the Preference to a Parterre of Turf; which 
is often entirely plain^ and. without.. any Figure, but the 
long Square, with a Baion in the Centre. The Space 
comprehendticl hy thd!e Squares is no more than a Growth 
of green Mofs, feparated from the Border by a Path co- 
vered with Sand» or the Powder of burnt Bricks: And in 
order to adorn the middle of the Border, inftead of Flow* 
ers which are ufuallv planted there, it would be bore a- 

freeable to draw a Lint of Turf, feparated from the two 
•orders of Box, by a double Path of Sand. 

Cbtvahtr» This long Line of Turf, carried on through 
the whole Extent of the Border, may perhaps be proper, 
but it certainly muft appear very naked. 

Count. C^t» is taken to prevent that difagreeable Effect 
in this manner. Along the Line of Tur^ and at regu- 
lar intervals of Diilance, 'tis cuflomary to raife fe veral 
little Pyramids of Ivy ; between which, and upon Pedef^^ 
tkls' of Stone or Earth, cafed with Green, a Number of 
large Vafes are placed, co receive in Panniers of Oiier fe- 
veral fine Clufters of Darnels -Violets, Stock-Gilliflowers, 
Carnations, Crane's Bill, Spanifii-Jeflamines, and other 
Flowers that vary according to the Seafon. 

Gftvaliir. I entirely dechtre for the Engli/h TaHe, and 
think this Arrangement at once fimple and magnificent. 

Cmmi. The Beaaties of this Caft are always more dura- 
ble, faecaafe they approach the nearefi to the Method and 
Tafte' of Nature. This Parterre has likewlfe another Ad- 
vantage: For as it requires bnt little tending, it is confe-i 
quently the better accommodated to the Country^ wherç 
we have not always a Gardener, who has much Léifure to 
employ in the Culture of Flowers. We find it very agree- 
able too in Town; for tho' this Parterre has a Variety of Or- 
naments, yetit frees Qs from the Neceflity of renewing them 
perpetually,, and is not fubjeiEl^to many little Inelegancies^ 
which are aJmoft infeparable from Borders of Flowers. 

CUvali0r. I think I' have féén Parterres of a third 3pe<- 
ties; I mean fuch at' are ornamented with Flourilhes, or 
Shell- Work, with an Intermixture of Turf. 

. C a Count. 
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Count» In order to accommodate every Taile», tnd tbofé 
Perfons in particalar who fancy diat nei- 
Mixt Parterref, ^^r Bcaaty nor Deiign can fubfifl without 
or Parterres iu Embroidery» a third Parterre haa beeo in^ 
Compartments, vented, which is a Mixture cf the two 
former, and comprehends ^ome Strokes of 
Embroidery; with a Surface of Turf, fhapcd into a, Tre- 
foil» a Flouri(h, a Shell, or fome other Ornameoc they 
imagine moil agreeable. Turf- itfelf is not always the 
Puroitqre of this Plot's ^or it may be filled with Daifies» 
Chiaa-Pinks, and Snow- Drops, which make a pieafins| 
Appearance in their Seafon of Bloom, by the Enamel' 
of their Flowers, and through the reft of the Year, by 
their Verdure. But the Embroideries and Cpmnartmenta 
muft be executed with great Delicacy» and conuantly re- 
paired by new Culture. ' 

Che^lier. I give the Preference to the Parterre of the 
fecQAd Species. 

Count. We find it the moft agjreeable of any. 

If you have a large Quantity of Flow- 
A Parterre in ers, and are curious to render the Enamel 
Cut-Work. more lively, by ranging them near one 
another, your Parterre may be then formed 
in Serions or Cut-work, and you may divide your Plot 
into feveral fqaare or triangular Quarters round a Statue» 
a Bafon, or (ome other common Centre. You may like-» 
wife diftribute into each Compartment an equal Number 
of Seâions or Inclofures formed with Box, fome fquar<^ 
and others round, a third oval, and a fourth Hoping; 
in fuch a manner» that the whole may prefent a juft and 
regplar Appearance to the £ye« They are all feparated 
bylitde Paths» equal on every Side; and this Difpofition 
not only contributes to the Regularity of the Deiign» but» 
àt the fame time» facilitates the Accefs of the Flôrift to 
the Beauties he poflêâes, 

ÇhiyaUer, What are your Loi;d£bip's Sent1fl;ients of the 
various Windings we Jlee in fome Parterres ? I am inclined 
to believe they are not agreeable to your Tafte. 

Count* tnfteâd of ac4uainting you with inine^ whiçli 
never prefcribes Rules tb others» I f^all i^nly 4eclare, to 
yoo» that tliofe;w&(> are generally acknowledged to have 
a juft Tafte/ never, amuie themtejivf i with forming thefç 

' little 
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little Figures ; and if yoa will let this Point be decided bjr 
their Opinion» a Garden divided with Uniformity into feveril 
^ong Square», bordered with painted Wood, prefents the 
inoft amiable and regular Appearance to the View. 

, 'Chfvalitr^ I fhould be g]ad to be informed why the Beds , 
of Earth, in, which the Flowers are planted^ are raifed 
liigher than the Walks. 

# . Count, If the Flowers l>e either difpofed along the Bor- 
ders that edge the Embroidery, or planted either in Com- 
partments or Cut-work ; Or if it be thought fufficient^ to 
place them under the Windows, i^ long and feparate Beds» 
and without forming them into a Species of Parterre; 
the Ear^ (honld always be raifed toward the Middle, an4 
carried down in a double Slope. This JDifpo&tioo gives a 
Flow to the Water, which would otherwife rot the Stems 
of the Plants, by continuing too long on a level Surface» ' 
This Eminence likewife di^ngages alè^ the Flowers^ and 
enables them to rife one above another, like the Ranks of 
an Amphitheatre. 

Chevalier. The Prior- has ûill another Methods for» bé- 

• fides the Flowers of his Parterre, he has * j» »rt. ^^ f . 
Number which he difpofes apart, on feveral pioweri»'* ^ 
Stages, where they arc more vtfible. 

Ccunt, Thofe who .are carious, and eipeually the pro- 
leiTed Florifts, have Recoorfe to this Expedient, which gives 
them a nriorc commodious View of their Plantation, and 
enables them to cultivate Ibme favourite Flowers with the 

freater Freedom. This Difpofition is called a Theatre of 
lowers, and confifls of feveral Ranks, or Steps of Wood, 
âfcending one behind another, by which Means the Eye, 
as well as the Rand, may be extended to all Parts, with*- 
out any Impediment. This particular Strudture is nfually 
^referved for Auricula's and Carnations; and as thefe Flow- 
ers require more Shelter from a hot Son-lhine, and Rains, 
than others ; the Theatre is always accompanied with a^ 
little Roof of Wood, or waxed Cloth, and is likewife 
placed at fome Diftance from the Wall, to give the. Air 
a free Circulation around it; and in order to exclude Ear- 
wigs, Snails, and other Vermin, the Feet of the Stage 
that fnpports the Theatre, are placed in leaden Vafes, 
which muft always be full of Water: This Precaution will 
/ecure the Flowers from thofe noxious Infefls, who will 
C 3 immedl* 
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immediately retire from the Vafes rather than fwim 
through the Water» to make their Depredations on your. 
Flowers. 

Chevalier, Some carious Perfons in the Neighbourhood 
have another kind of Theatre, which they 
A Pyramid of call, a Pyramid, of Flowers. When thofe. 
Flowers. which are moft beautiful, have adorned the 

Parterre for fome time^ they cut them to- 
wards the bottom of their Stems, and then place themP 
in Vials on the Steps of a Pyramid „ raifed for that pur- 
pofe, in the middle of their Halls; where they pre- 
serve them a conûderable time, by the Aid of Water and 
Shade. 

Count. This Invention may ailèmUe, in one View, all 
the varioas Beauties th^t were fcattercd through the Par- 
teri'e, and regale us with a new Scene of their Perfec» 
tions. 

It is likewife ufual to provide Vafet , or 
Vafet. Pots, made of Earth, firafs. Lead, or a- 

ny other Subfiance, in order to beflow 
new Ornaments of Flowers on the Parterres themfelves, 
.98 well as on low Walls, TerraiTes and Balconies. Thefe 
Vafes unfold their Flowers with an advantageous and noble 
Air, and facilitate their Cultivation, by enabling us to 
place them either in Shade or Sun-ihine, as may be moft 
proper and beil fnited to the Seafon. 

Chevalier. Is there not fome other Advantage to be 
gained from the Pots which are capable of being removed 
where we pleafe ? 

Ctftfxr/. What may that be? 

Chevalier. We might place the Flowers as near to each 
other as we fhould think fit, in order to diverfify the Co- 
lours of thofe which are to fpring from their Seeds; and 
poffibly to prefervc the moft amiable of the Tribe from 
any Intermixture or Variation, from Year to Year, by dif- 
pofing them apart from others. 

Count. In what manner do you conceive, that one 
Flower makes any Difcovery, or not, of its Neighbour- 
hood to another ? 

- • Chevalier. 
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Cbevalttr. An EngUJh Gentleman happened Yefterday 
to pafs this Way, and having heard fome' 
Account of your Lordihip^s Flowers, ex- New Improve- 
prelTed an Inclination to fee them. The ^ff « ^'\Y^ 
Prior and myfelf were much delighted ^to.^'f^, 
while we entercamed him ; and he ailured Royal Society, 
tts, he was perfuaded that the Powders, VoU I. 
which fall from the Tops of the Chives, 
are frequently wafted to fome Diftance by the Motion of 
the Air; and that by their Adlion on the Pifiil or Style, 
of another Flower of the fame Species, but of a different 
Colour, they impregnate fome of its Seeds, and diffufe a 
new Tinélure into the Colours of the Flower, which 
Iprings^from that Seed, - 

Cov.nt, This Obfervation may, in my Opinion* bejufti- 
£ed by many furprifing Varieties, that are difcovered 
every Year in the Flowers raifed from the Seed of thofe 
which are ranged together on a Theatre^ or reared in the 
fame Bed. 

Cbenjalier, Our EngUJh Gentleman acquainted us with./ 
another Particular, which may poffibly be very ufeful, 
were the Experiment certain. He aiTured us, that when 
he had cut the Chives of certain Flowers before their firft 
Opening, he placed thofe Flowers at a Diilance from the 
reft, and had never obferved them to produce any Seed ; 
but added, that when he had cut the Chives of {^mc 
others, and left them in the common Bed with their Com- 
panions, he found them all impregnated with Seeds, which 
undoubtedly were imparted by the neighbouring Flow- 
ers. He likewife obferved, that after he had cut the 
Chives of a Flower when it was firft unfolded, he_fcattered» 
on the Heart or Style the Powder of another Flower of 
the fanie Species, that was fully blown, and which created 
a remarkable Change in the Flower he had deprived 
of its Seed. But he furprifed us extremely when he add- 
ed, that the fame Experiment made on Flowers, which 
entirely differed from each other in their Nature and Qua- 
lities, produced Seeds; and that the Flowers, which fprung. 
from them, were compofed of thofe different Qualities :. 
but he aifured us that thefe new Flowers, which had.no. 
Similitude to any others he had ever feen belbre, were. 
\C 4 unpro* 
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unprodiiAive of «ay Seed the next Year, and not perpetu- 
ated like the refV. 

Ceati, Were ti»is Faâ certain, it would have fome Cor- 
rcfpondence with the Birth an(| Sterility of Males, who 
may be confidered by us as Menders, becaufe they are 
the Oirspring of Animals, who not only differ in Species» 
but likewife in Nature. But repeated Experiments mud 
inform us of the Confequences ^nd Pradtice that may 
be derived from a clear Knowledge of the Struâure of 
Flowers. 

Cben^aliir, I intend to make all thefe Experiments with 
as much CircumfpeÔion as poffible. 

Count. . i am pleâfed with your CurioHty. Be fure to cot 
a Number of Chives, and inform yourfclf by all the 
Trials you can invent ; neither your Time nor your Mo- 
ney will fuftain any Rifque by this Proceeding. I think 
I have fome Experience in the Management of Gardens, 
but ihall be charaie d to receive any fnformation from 
you. And though I am far from refigning my Judg- 
ment to the firfi plaufible Idea prefented to me by other 
Perfons, yet 1 think it a criminal Prefumption to be fo 
tenacious of one*s firil Knowledge, as to diflike any Men- 
tion of new Difcovcries. We are ftill in the Infancy of 
Arts. 

iJJbévalier, My Englijh Obferver has excited my Curio- 
fkxy-y but at prefent, 1 am mod attentive to the common 
Meihed of raifing Flowers. 

Cûunt* They require Attentions of two Kinds ; the on© 
are common to all, and the other peculiar 
The Preparation to each Species. The firft, which we will> 
«f ^ Earth. at prefont, conlidcr, are the Preparation of 
the Soil, the Manner of multiplying Flow- 
ers by the Seed, and the Nurture of the Plant. 

bur lird Care is to provide early in the Seafon a Qukn- 
ttty of pliant and vigorous Earth, which we incorporate 
with that which is light and fandy, and improve it with 
an Intermixture of Mould, which is only Compofl, en- 
tirely rotten, to which it may be vtx'^ advantageous to add 
« Proportion of Aihes. Thefe Earths (hould be paft, in 
equal Portions, either through a Hurdle, or an Iron Sieve \ 
,or we may let the rich Earth predominate in one Heap, 
MKi.tlie thin Soil, or likewife the Mould, in the other 

Parcels. 
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Parcels. It will be proper ro let thefe Earths lie unCuI- 
tlvated, for the Space of one Winter at leaft, that they 
"may be entirely blended together j but there are feveral 
Florifis, who fuffer them to continue twù Years, or even 
a longer Time, in this Manner. You are fenfible that all 
Flowers Tpring either from Plants that have Roots, or froni 
thofe that are bulbous, which are foch as are produced 
from a Body like an Onion. The rich Earth is ufually 
appropriated to Che Roots, and that which is thin to thé 
Bulbs. 

But it IS not fiifficient to have made the firfl Compofi* 
tion of thefe Ingredients ; for as Plants are continually at* 
trading the Juices of the Earth, thefe would foon be ex- 
haufted, were not that frequently recruited with the proper 
Mixtures, and applied from Time to Time to the Plants. 
Care (hould likewife be taken not to open the Mould toa 
siuch, when the Plant has a Root; bur If it fprings fron^ 
a Bulb, it will be neceffary to raife it entirely out of tha 
Earth, once in three Years at leaft. 

The fécond Method, which is common 
to all, or the Generality of Flowers, is to The Ncceffitj? 
muhrply them by Seed ; tho' this Ëffeû may for Sowing. 
be obtained by other Means. Seeds are in- 
fallible Expedients for a plentiful Production, as well as for 
Variety and repeated Novelties. 

When Gardening began to be greatly improved in the 
laft' Reign, which revived a general Elegancy of Tafte» 
we were fupplied from Flanders and Holland, with thofft 
Flowers that were mod amiable and uncommon. Seve* 
ral curious Perfons in the Lo^w Countries frequently difco- 
vered new Species in every Clafs of Flowers, by theilr 
Pradice of Sowing ; and indeed they were the only Peo* 
Çle by whom this Pra£tice was obferved, poifibly becaufo 
we were not difpofed to purfue that Method, or could not 
eafily accommodate our natural Impatience to the flow 
. and dillant Events of Experiments. However, we at lad 

frew diifatisAed with pnrchafing, at a ereat Expence, from 
oreigners, thofe Beauties, and diveriined Novelties,, which 
our own Soil was capable of producing. The Florifta 
,of Pdrisy and fome Provinces, efpecialiy Normandy:, and 
Caen in particular, began lo imitate the Flindngs, in thetr 
Manner of Sowing» and even in larger Quantities i which» 
C 5 u 
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in Conjubdion with the benign Temper of our Clîmate^, 
furnKhed us with Riches much fuperior to thofe wc re- 
ceived from the 'Netherlands, We no longer needed the 
Affiftance of Foreigners, and they frequently made their 
Court to us. 

The Seeds of Flowers iho'uld be gathered 
The Seed.. and kept dry. When the Stems that fup- 

port them begin to aflume a yellow Hue» 
or when the Seeds may be judged to be fufficienily ripe, 
it is ufual to cut the Tops of the Stems, and to leave the 
Seedc in the natural Coats that enclofe them. They are 
cxpofed for feveral D.ys in a warm Sun-fhine, which har- 
dens the Skin that eni'olds the Sceds^ and contributes to 
their better Prefcrvation. 

The Seeds are fown either at the Be- 
The proper Sea- ginning of Spring, that the Plants may be 
fon for Sowing, rendered capable of fullairiing themfelvcs 
during the dry Seafon of Summer; Or they 
are fowij in Auguft and September^ that they may have fuf- 
£cient Time to be fortified againft the Frofl. But as each 
Seed has it3 peculiar Seafon wherein it proves mofl fucCefs- 
ful, if you (hould happen to be uncertain of the proper Time, 
or have Foreign Seeds to fet, and with whofc Cultivation 
y^u are unacquainted, it will be proper to diftribute them 
into three Parcels, the firil of which you may fow in Spring, 
the fécond in Summer, and the third in Autumn, by 
which Means you may be certain to enjoy the Produftion 
you At{\t^. 

The Seed may be plai>ted either in a Bed, when the 
Compod \i^% loll its Heat i or in larger Plots of Earth 
difpofed Into Tracks, feparated from each other by a Breadth 
of four or five Fingers ; or in flat and portable Boxes, in 
whofe Bottoms feveral Apertures fhould be made with an 
Augre; and thefe are to be covered with an Inch Depth of 
Pit Coal, or any other porous SubHance. 

ChtvaUeVi This Preparation is apparently intended to 
facilitate the Efflux of. the Water. 

Count, It would chill the whole Mafs, were it to remain 
there too long. 

Che<valur, To what particular Seeds aie thofe portable 
Soxes appropriated ? 

Count* 
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Count, To thofe whofe Culture is delicate, or to fuch 
a3 are moll in our Ellimation, thefe little Boxes are com- . 
modioUs Cradles for the vegetable Infancy, which by this 
Expedient may be difpofed either in Sun-fliine or Shades, 
and may be viilted by the Dew, or covered from it, -as Qc- 
cafion requires. 

The Earth of thefe Boxes cannot be too loofe and pene- 
trable; for as the Flowers and their Roots require a light . 
Soil, it mud be evident, that a hard and compafl Earth 
would be very pernicious to the delic^ate Fibres that (hoot 
from the Seed. 

The Seeds are fown almoft even with the Rim of the 
Box, and are covered with half a Finger's Depth of 
Earth, (hook through a Sieve. A thin Surface of Straw 
will likewife be necefTary, to prevent the Seeds from be- 
ing carried away by the Water, and to prefer ve them 
from the immoderate Heats which would otherwife rot or 
fcorch them, as well as diifipate the Juices, by which they 
are nourilhed. 

Chenjalier, But what Advantages can be derived from 
fuch a Multitude of Flowers as ipring from Seeds? Their 
Number feems a little perplexing. 

Count, The very Circumftance of their being^o nume* 
reus, enables u$ to feledt the finefl of each Clafs, in Quan- 
tities fuflicient for our Purpofe; and when we have re- 
planted thofe Species which 'are mod vigorous, and. in the , 
greateft Efteem, we ïnâytcnd-tliem agreeably ^o their par- 
ticular Conftitutions, or the Exigence of the Seafons. la 
proportion to their Delicacy we cover them more or lefs 
~ in the Wmter, with Mats fupported by wooden Forks or 
Hoops, or elfe ivitb common Straw or dry Compoft. The 
Refre(hments we afford them muft correfpond with the 
Dr i nefs of the Seafon, and we Qiould never water them 
with a Vefiel that has only one Spout, which will be in* 
jiicious to the. Plant,, ai the Stream flows with more Vio<» 
lence than v^hen it paffes through the Ball of a Water- 
ing Pot, that is perforated with feveral Holes, which dif- 
tribnte the Water into a Variety of little Streams, and 
render it a gentle Dew, whofe Humidity at once refrefhes 
the Plant, and all the adjacent Earth. We fhould like- 
wife be careful to vifit the young Plants from Time to Time, 
in order to free them as well from Snails and other Vermin, 
C 6 that 
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Part of thtt Retreat, and have an infinite Pleafure in culci- 
.vating the mod amiable of each Kind. This, Sir, is my 
Philof^pby ; and tho'.i.ts Afpeâ may be fomethingru&ick,. 
it never fails to amufe me, and yoii are fenfible it is not al- 
together infignificant. I will acquaint you, ifyoupleafe, 
with three or four of its Artides, fuch as the Auricula, the 
Anemone, the Ranunculus, and the Carnation. The Prior 
ivill in(lro£l us in the Cultivation of Tulips. But can yoa 
prevail upon yourfelf^ Sir, to be contented with this Enter- 
tainment? 

Che<vaHer. Contented, Madam? I really think it the 
moft charming Philofophy in the World, and none can ever 
complain that it leads them into thorny Paths. 

Prior, The moft painful Philofophy would never dif- 
pleafe me, if its Effeéls were always as valuable as a fmgle 
Tulip. 
. . Coufitefs. Let us begin with Auricula's." 

or Bear'^Ear? ^^ ^*^^ ^'^^^ ^°"^^ ^^ ^^® Plants which pro^ 

duce thofe Flowers, and their View will en- , 
aUe us to underlland them^ This Flower has feveral Qua- 
lities which entitle it to our ER'eem. We admire the Viva- 
city of its Colours, the Agr.ecablenefs of its Perfume, the 
Variety of its Kinds, and the Duration of its Clufters. And 
tho' the fineft of the Species difappear before the Clofe of 
Spring, here are fome that Hill prelerve an engaging Afpcdt ; 
and there are others which even continue to the Summer- 
Seafon. The Prior a few Days ago acquainted us with the 
Hiftory of this Flower $ but the Country whence it origi- 
nally came has efcaped my Memory. 
TheH'f! r f P^'^''- The A'oricula is a Native of the 
the^AuricuL? -^4^^» ^^*^' feverai Perfons believe it to be a 
Prodaâ of France^ and aiTure us they have 
difcovered great Numbers of its Plants in our Meadows. 
They add, that {omtFlemiJh Merchants, delighted with the 
Luflre and Fragrance of thçfe fpontaneous Flowers which 
they obferved in their Travels, tranfpianted feveral of them 
to Lijk in FiantUrsy and were very careful of all thofe Pro- 
dudions thut were moft beantifoL It is not eafy to be ima- 
gined, how much this wild and negleâed Flower was diver- 
Sfied and rendered perfeâ by a doe Cultivation. 

Co^ntifs^ It retorn'd from Lifle^ to its Native Land, in 

all the Charms of Novelty, and we afforded it a favourable 

. • ... Reception/ 
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Reception, not only as it had the Air of a Foreigner, but 
becaufeit was amiable in the utmofl Perfeâion. 

Che<oalier, I fhoald be glad to know what Qaalities-are 
neceflary to render it complete. 

Countefu We think it-moft agreeable ^^^ Ou r * f 
when it enjoys a ftrong and fubftantialSicm; ^ fiL Auricula.^ 
and when the Number of its Bells, which 
rife on that Seem, are large and djÂufedinto a graceful Cluf- 
ter, without inclining too much to the Earth. 

Prior, It appears in that defeâive Pofition, as you may 
obfcrve in this Plant before ^us, when the Pedicles, which are 
the little Footdalks that fuftain the flowery Bells, are either 
too long or too flender. 

Countefs, The Flowers (hould likewife be large, well 
tifTucd, and regular in their Forms. T^e Forms of each 
fhould be vtty fmooth, and their Colours of a lively Glow. 
The Chives ihould not fhrînk'to the Bottom of the Vafe, 
but ought to be difpofed aimind its Opening, in the Form 
of a little Sun. They are very defeâive when tbe Piflil 
becomes vifib]«, and the Chives are concealed. The Eye, 
which adorns the Bottom of each Flower- Cup, ihoaki be 
exaélly rounded, unlefs it happens to be wrought into a per- 
feéi Star, which is not difagreeable ; but it ought in par- 
ticular to be large and white, or at leafi as clear aspoffible. 

ChevaHer, Are not thefe, a Set of Modes that are variable ? 
Perhaps the Flower may hereafter be thought more agree- 
able, were the Piftil to appear inftead of the Chives ; and 
it may poflibly be efteemed more pleafing in proportion to 
the Smallnefs of the Eye, and the Moderation of its un- 
folding Colours. 

Coimtefs, That Safpicion has but little Probability. The 
Chives ihonld rife from the Bottom to prevent the Appear- 
ance of a vacant Space, that will always disfigure the Flow- 
er : The Eye Ihould likewife be large and clear, to give a 
Luftre to the prevailing Colour. 

CbenmHer.' Are not the Suipes preferrM to fuch Colours 
as are not varied with any Intermixtare ? 
^ Countifi.Tïity were fonAerly in much greater Efieem 
than they are at prefent, but they «re found by Experience 
to be leafl durable. The'Stripe frequently drinks up all the 
Colour, by enlarging its Dimenfions firom Year to Year. 
The unblended Colourt are more valoed when they are 

ftrofllg 
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ftro^g and radiant. Thofe that imitate the Glofs of Satiir 
and Velvet have the ûrù Rank allotted them by the Cari- 
oos. A few irregularities of Growth give them an agree* 
able Variety; you may obferve (omc, whoiè Cups rife one 
above another» in two or three Stages ; but this is rather an 
imperfeâ Arrangement, than any real Beauty. 

Chevalier, Do not the Auricula's req^iire a peculiar Soil 
and Cultivation? 

ftrior. It is certainly a voracious Plant, and muft be reared 
in a flrong Earth intermixed with Caw-Dung, to render it 
foft and oily; this Earth fhould likewife have a Proportion 
of Horfe-Dung, or Sand, to make it light and pliant. The 
Flowers love a Fr^flinefs of Aii*, and cannot long fubfift iiv 
the Sun Aline» efpecially at Noon, unle5 it be in the Win* 
Ur-Seafon. 

Befide the Method of raifittp it from Seed, it may be mul- 
tiplied by Off-fets; or, in" DtW Words, we may feparate 
and tranfpiant the little Shoots that fpring from the princi* 
pal Stem. Its Root, ^hich is a kind of Turnip, may be 
fafdf cut, when we cannot otherwife difengage from it the 
little Fibres, or Roots, that are nçceifary to each Off-fe^ 
When we have Recourfe to this Operation, great Care muil 
betiaken of the Buds in the main Stem, which are the Hopejs 
of the fucceeding Years ; and when we tranfpiant this Stem» 
with its Shoot», the Fibre which con nedis the Root with the 
Stem» rand be always raifed above the Earth. 

Cd»»/^. Let us now proceed to Anemones ; 
TheAiieaiaiie« for thoV their Se.afori be far advanced, we 
have feveral of thefe Flowers that are fiill 
very amiable. They are fatisfied with a light, and fandy 
Soil, enriched with a Mixture of Compoft : I don't find 
that our People afford them any other Preparations ; and if 
they are but ihelterM from immoderate Heats and Colds, 
they generally thrive in a y^xy agreeable Manner. 

Ci£*valiir. It is really an inchanting Flower; but I could 
be glad to know why it charms me to fuch a Degree ? 

Cottntrfs^ Its Beauty refultrfrom the jult Symmetry of 

all the Parts that compofe it. The green 

The'(^alitie8 of Leaves thatfurround it without, fhould be 

a^fioe Anemone, low, thick ftSt, and finely cut ; the Stem 

QOght to be ûrongt in order to fuftain the 

J^bwer, withoatbdaipg under the Weight j theHeadmufl 

. be 
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be elefirantly rounded , and the Colours bold and radiant. All 
faint Hues in general are rejeâed. The large Leaves that 
unfold theoutward Surface of the Flower, and are called the 
Robe^ (hould neither be lirait nor pointed, but round and 
fpreading^ The Tufts of filiall Leaves, that cover all the 
Flower within, ought to be formed inio a Dome, by gently 
bending toward the Heart. The larger thefe Leaves ap- 
pear, the more graceful they render the Flower ; but when 
they happen to be fharp and narrow, the Anemone is dif* 
regarded, and degenerates into a Thiftle. The flender Band 
at the Heart ought to differ in its Tinâure from thefe. 
Leaves,, and (hould appear but little, or rather not at all, 
left it occafion a Swelling, and it mull never rife higher 
than the leafy Turf. When any fuch Swelling is created, 
and if by unfolding itfelf» it difçlofes either the Seeds, or 
the Tops that cover them, the Anemone is éeftroyed ; fbr 
it then begins to diveft itfelf from Year to Year of its in- 
ward Leaves; to whofe Number and Subftancialnefs it Owes 
its chief Beauty. 

It is not fufHcient to be acquakited with fine Anemones, 
but it likewife requires Judgment, to form a beautiful Bed 
of thefe Flowers ; in which Particular two Precautions are 
necefTary. In the firft place, we mud give them a proper 
Intermixture, by difpofing the Flame Colours after the Car- 
nation; the White, the Violet Hues, and the Bizarres, ihould 
next appear, and be fucceeded by the brown, the ftriped and 
. clouded Dyes. We ihould likewife be careful to cut oS 
all the weak Stalks that appear on each Plant; by which 
means, a copious Nouri(hment will be imparted to the reft, 
and a thriving Vigour be diffufed through the whole. 

Prior, When the green Leaves thatencompafs the Floiter 
begin Jto wither, the Roots ihould yearly be raifed out of 
the Earth, and replanted in Autumn, or Tehruary^^ but left 
any Accident ihould fcorch and deftroy whac! was planted 
before the Winter Seafon, it is ufual to preferve in fome dry 
Place a large Number of thefe Hoots, which never ftioot in 
the Repoiitory, like Onions, and are even good when they 
have been kept two or three Years. Thefe, in the Spring, 
may fupply the place cf thofe whofe Bloom' is over. 

Chevalier, I ihall not forget this Precaution: But yQi> 
fpeak of Anemones, Sir, as if they only appeared in the 
dpring, and yet I have frequently feen them in Autumn. 

Countefi. 
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Countefs, One may eaQly fecure ^ agreeable Sacceffion 
of thefe FJowers, through all the Seàfons of the Year. If 
we plant them in the différent Months of Sjpring, we (hall 
always have new ones, from the latter end of June to the 
end of Summer; and thofe we plant in July and Âuguft, 
will continue to cmJbclliih the dole of Autumn, and the very 
heart of Winter. This is a Pleafurc too eafily attainable 
to be negkéle^. 

Chevalier. Is it certain from whence we received the 
Anemone? 

Prior, It has been conftantly known artiong^ as^ and is 
mentioned in all our old natural Hiftorics, 

Couniefi. The fineft Anemones are not fo ancient; and t 
have been told, that Mônfi€urj5iir^tf/r>, a 
The Hîftory of famous Fbrift of Paris, caufcd them to be 
Fuft'nm Plant ^^^^Z^^ ^^ »« ^'om the Eafi^ndies, about 
II. Paridlfp de ^ourfcore Years ago. There are fome Peo- 
Fiori. pie, who, when they acquire any agreeable 

CurioHty, have a Fleafnre in communicate 
ing It to the Public as much as poilible: This is an In-' 
fiance of the noblell Difpofition, and the Chevalier will un* 
doubtedly be diftingnifhed by it. But there are others who 
poiTefs a Flower, or à Fruit, with as much Avarice as fome 
People hoard up Money; which they can never beftow on 
others, without thinking \ loft to themfelves. This might 
poflibly have been the Charader of Monfieur Bachelier, for" 
he lived ten Yfears without imparting, to any Perfôn, the leaft 
Fibre of the double Anemones, or one: Seed of the fingle 
Flowers. A Counfellbr of thfe Parliament, who was difplea- 
fed to fee one Man engrofs a Benefit that was qualified by 
Nature to be common, made him a \^fit at his Seat ; and as' 
he part by his Anémones, that wer^ then in Seed, he artfully 
let his' Robe fall upon the Down of the Flowers, and it 
fwept off feveral of the litlîe Grains. His Servant, who had 
been inftrudled how to a£l, immediately caught up the Robe, 
and folded it over the Seeds that were faftened to it. The 
next Year, the Counfellor fhared the Produce of his innb- 
*cent Theft among his Friends, and by their Agency im- 
parted it to all Europe, 

Che'valier, The Anemones fu^n-ibme Difad vantage 
from that Bed of Tiflipsi. . \ ' . 

' ' : ^ ' Countefs^ 
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Countifs. The Fornv of the Anemone is more delicate» 
bttt the Tulip eclipfes it by the Luftre of 
its Colours ; and in this particular it may The Tulip. 
juftly be called the Queen of Flowers. The 
Prior has amufed himfelf with their Cultivation» and is 
better acquainted with them than myfelf. 

Chi<vaRer» Here are feveral difpofed into Beds apart 
from the reft: Are they feparated in this manner becaufe 
they are not fo beautiful as the others? 

Prior. Thofe Beds are the Nurfery, and the Flowers 
they contain are called the Colours. 

Chenjalier, I am entirely unacquainted with that Term ; 
and muft intreat you» Sir» to favour me with its Expla- 
nation. 

Prior, It is this. A Tulip may be multiplied either 
hy its Seed, or elfe by its OfF-fcts. The ^^j „„ 
Seeds produce a little coated Root like an 
Qnion, which muft be replanted at the end «ruiips- ndfed 
of two Years ; but it never blows till the from Seed. 
Expiration of ^ve or fix. Its Produdion 
feems at firft contemptible and indelicate, for it is only 
a large Flower tinged with gray, a Violet blue, or fome 
other faint and gloomy Colour, and it rifes on a monftrous 
Stem: But thefe Colours are afterwards improved in a fur-- 
prifing manner, and will gradually unfold a fplendid Va- 
riety. The Tulips that fpring from the Seed are called the 
Colours*, till they are finely marked with fome Stripe of 
a new Tindlure. Thofe we receive from Flanders are di- 
ftinguiflied by the Name of Wands, on account of the 
' Strength and Lof^inefs of their Seem. 

When they have been difearth'd and replanted for fe- 
veral fucceffive Years, Tulips produced frorii Seed be- 
gin to break the Stripes, and are then 
called CoTiqueftsy or more ufually Chances^ Chances. 
becaufe they are Beauties on whofe Con- 
tinuance we can never depend with any Certainty. A 
Series of Years, a Thinnefs of Soil, and repeated Ti-anf- 
plantationsj gradually change, or fully the predominant 
Colour. The Stripes therefore may be confidered not 
as a Diftemper, but rather as a kiqd of Weaknefs impart* 

' • They «rg called Breeders by our Englifi Flotifts, 
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ed to tlie Plant, in Proportion as the Flow of Sap is inore 
or lefs delicate: And this £fFed correfponds^ in â great 
meafure, with the White and Grey (hat alter the natural 
Colour of our Hair, at the Approach of Old Age. Therfe 
are fome Head's, on which this Change has no unanolable 
Appearance; and it is frequently attended with peculiar 
Graces. 

The fécond Method of multiplying Tu- 
Off-feu. lips is^ by OfF-fets, which are little coated 

Roots, that fpring from the large one, and 
(hould yearly be feparated from itl Thofe Plants whofe 
Koots refemble an Onion, are commonly perpetuated by 
Off. fees of this Nature, which may be coniidered as the 
younger or collateral Branches of the Parent-Root: And 
while this exhaulls its Vigour, and divefts itfelf of all ita 
Juices f<» the Nouriflimcnt of the Flower, the Off-fet that 
is firongeft, and mod advanced, becomes the principal 
Root ; and when we raife it out of the Earth, 'tis cuftomar/ 
to difef)gage it from the others, which when th^ are af- 
terward replanted» will produce Flowers the (econd or 
third Year. 

Counttfs, I think. Sir, yoo enable me to account for an 
Appearance that has frequently embarrafièd me. When the 
Root of a Tulip begins to (hoot, we fee the Stem rife from 
its Heart; but when we take it. out of the'Earth, the wi- 
thered Stem appears on the Side of the Root. 1 bow can 
comprehend the Caufe of this Circumflance. The Root 
that has been raifed out of the Groand is hot the fame that 
was planted in Autumn. 

Friar. The Subftance of the Autumn Root is es^haufted; 
and therefore the Stem, which originally ihot from the 
Heart, muA appear at the Side of the new Root, that has 
been formed from an OfF-fet. M. Di la ^intinye has con- 
fefièd, in his Treatife of Inftruélions, that his Removal of 
the Stem from its firfi Situation was a Myilery that eat- 
ceeded his Comprehenfion. Your Ladyihip, therefore, is 
not the only Perfon to whom this Appearance has created 
fome Perplexity, tho' the Fadt be capable of a very natural 
Explication. 

Cbetvalier, Be fo good, Sir, as to inform me, which of 
thefe two Methods of maltiplying Tulips you think the 

Prior^ 
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Pmr. The Tulips that fpring from Seed are tnpft adapt* 
ed to afford yoa new Produâions; but their Multiplica- 
tion by Off-fets is attended with two coniiderable Advan- 
tages ; one of which is, chat you are not left long in Expec- 
tation ; the other, that yon are always fur^ to be furnifh- 
ç(i with Tulips of the fame Species with thofe that produ- 
ced them; and if you are but cartful to mark t,he OJF-fets, ' 
and then difpofe them hi a Bed, with the fame Regulari- 
ty as yon have placc;d them in your Regifter, you may 
intermix them in a fine Tafte, apd are able to range thend 
with as much Propriety, as if you had already feen the 
Flower. 

Cbevalàr, What may l^e the Ufe of the little moveable 
Tent which I have frequently obferved in the Gardens of 
the Curious ? 

Counujs, It is placed on a Bed of fine Tulips, anci either 
raifed or lowered in fuch a Manner as may be mpfl proper 
to fhelter the Flowers from melted Snows, vyhich fully their 
Luflre, as well as from great Rains, which are apt tocruD^ 
them ; and likewife from immoderate Heats, which fhor^en 
their vegetable Lives. The fame Precaution is oftcQ ufefu} 
to other Flowers, efpecially the double Hyacinths a^id t^iç 
Ranunculus. 

Chevalier. Will y OU oblige me fo far, Sir, as. to acquaint 
me with the Qualities of a fine Tulip ? 

Prior, The green Tinôure of a Tulip was once the Snb? 
jeo of ^various Rules,; but at prefeiit, its ^. nuaihie» «f 
Appearance is always thought pleafing a»?neTilip, 
wjieo the Tulip is fine in other Particu- 
lars. ^ « N 

Cùuntefs. This is the ihortefl: Way of deciding UsMlS^it» 
Frior, The Stem is a kind of Pillar, that fupports % 
Vafe, and to which it ought to be duly propprtioned.. It.i9 
equally difagreeable, if it either exceeds the proper Height» 
or has not fufficiently attained it; or if it fwells to.ai^ exr 
treme Deeree, or elfe appears too flehdçri apd. perhaps, 
that Excels of Sliçpdernefs may beconfidered as itagregteft 
Defea: 

A large Flower-Cup is always mote, agreeable than one 

of a ntodjerate Size; : The, Tulip is not allowed the leafl; 

Merit when it happens to be extremely. fnvaU» but we dif« 

re^ard it moft when it is either fiator pointed. The Leaves 

^^ ihoQld 
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ihould never have an outward Slant downward, nor bend 
into a Dome within ; but ought to be expanded with a 
regular and graceful Air. Inftead of being formed into 
a Slope, or feparated toward the Bottom, they fhould 
fpread with an eafy Freedom. Their Number muft b« 
always fix, and each of them ought to be fubilantial and 
well tiflued, that their Bloom may be the longer pre- 
fer ved. 

The Chives appear bed with a brown Call, becaufe it 
adds Force to the lively Colours of the Flower; but it is^ 
not material with what Hue the Pidil is tinged. ^ 

Countefs. Let us now confider the real Merit of a Tu- 
lip; for, I mud confefs, that what I have heard from feveral 
Perfons, who would be thought very curious in this Par- 
ticular, feemed to me confufed, that it really exceeded 
my Comprehenflon. One would imagine the Beauty of 
Flowers to be a Circumflance above the Cajpacity of com- 
mon Minds ; but if a moderate Share of plain Senfe be 
fufiicient to furniih us with this Knowledge, J fhall be 
extremely pleafed. Let us enquire then into the Proper-^ 
ties of a fine Tulip ; but if it ihould happen to be a Mat- 
ter of Science ahd Study, I entirely renounce it, for my 
Part. 

Prior. This Knowledge is comprehended in a -few Par- 
titulars, which are very eafy and natural. A Tulip pro- 
duced by Seed has an unmixed and dufky Colour, in 
which it is generally very peculiar : One Clafs of them is 
Grey, another Red, and a third afTumes the Blue of Vio- 
lets; others are tinâured like Cinnamon, Purple, Muik, 
andGriddin; but we efteem thofethe mod which have 
die lead Similitude to Red. There are fome, however, ia 
this Colour, clouded with all imaginable Variety, and they 
produce very fiiie Effedts in Time. The uncompounded 
Colour is intermixed in a few Years with feveral white 
or yeltow Lines, which are often accompanied with black 
Stres^s, and thefe are called the Stripes. The White is 
valued in Proportion as it refembles Milk ; but it fucceeda 
better, and is more efieemed in ùit Netherlands than among 
us. The yellow Stripe derives its Merit from the Perfedlioo 
of its lively golden Dye, and thrives better in France and 
Italj than the White, 

The 
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The Colours in a Piâure are blended in the grcateft Per- 
leâion, when they foften into each other by infenfiblc Di- 
minutions; but they muft always have a contrary £ffe6t in 
a Tulip. The Stripe, inilead of being imbibed by the Co- 
lour» fnoold intercept it in an elegant manner, and ought 
to penetrate the Leaf, to render it more radiant. 

Countifs. All this I can eafily comprehend. 

Prior. The Stripe is much more amiable, and better di- 
flingniihed, when it is accompanied with black Streaks, that 
make it rife more fenilbly from the Colour. 

Comtefs. Here are then three Qualities entirely different 
, from each other ; the principal Tindlure of the Flower, 
which you only call the Colour ; the white or yellow 
Streaks that divide it, and which yçu diftinguifh by the 
Name of Stripes ; and, lailly, the black Lines that heighten 
the Appearance of the Stripe. 

Prior. Thefe are the whole Appendage of a Tulip, and 
their Arrangement is capable of producing an agreeable Va- 
riety» The Stripes fometimes difappear towards the Mid- 
dle of the Leaf, and become vifiblé again, with their black 
Lines near the Border. Some Perfons are pleafed to call this 
Difpofition the gay Drefs, The Stripe frequently traverfes 
the Leaf in large Breadths with black Lines, fome of which 
feparate it from the Colour, in a curious Manner ; others, 
indead of edging the Stripe, pafs through it from one End 
to the other. 

Countifs. The Tulips in this Bed prefent me with all the 
Particulars you have aefcri bed. 

Prior. Thefe Stripes, whether yellow or white, arc fre- 
quently very broad ; they are likewife as often narrow, and 
very much refemble a fine Piece of Esbroidery. There are 
fome Tulips whofe predominant Colour is much more ex- 
tenfive than the Stripes; and there are others whofe Stripes 
drink up the greateft Part of the Colour, à fmall Fringe of 
which is only vlfible, toward the Edge of the Flower. . 

A Number of Obfervations were formerly made on the 
Ground of Flowers. This Name is given to the fmall 
Flanks tinged with Grey, or a Violet Blue, and which are . 
viiible at the Bottom of the Flower, where they feem to 
form a little Star round the Foot of the PifUl. The fineft 
Tulip was entirely difregarded, when the Stripes encroached 
ever fo little oo this Ground: But Experience has convin- 
ced 
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ced all trae Judges, that thefe little Niceties» which were 
once thought (o reqoifite, are altligether immateria]. Every ' 
Peifoa favoured feme particular Mode, and diHiked the 
Flower and Guflo of others. Bftt what Prerogative have 
the People of flandert to reform our Taile \ And whft 
Right have we to condemn theirs ? 

Countefs, The Standard of Taile is not only varied with 
refpeâ to Nations» but prevails as little in different Gardens, 
Inltead thereforeof all tbefe arbritary Rules, which only tend 
to impoveriih the Minds of thofe who obferve them, is it 
pofllbJe to have the Knowledge of Tulips reduced into a 
ihort, as well as an eafy and intelligible Method ^ 
' Prior. I am far from prefcribing any particular Method 

-J , . . . toothers; but my Manner of Thinking is 
ûgof rSip^^^^^ this: Wherever aTafte for amiable Nature 
prevails over the Jargon of Rules, I believe 
it will be always cufiomary to value a Tiilip, whofe Stripes 
and Colour are very radiant, well contrafted and fet ofFwith 
Lines of a glofiy Black, in what Manner foever Nature may 
have diftributed thefe Intermixtures. 

CountefL The Cultivation of Tulips has always been the 

Count's Amufement, rather than mine; for 

The Ranunculus, they require more Attention than I can well 

afford them. But the Flower which I love 

to raife and multiply, as much as pofTible, is the Ranun- 

cnhis. 

ChivaMir, Here are feveral Beds of them ; but I am un- 
able to judge which of them moft deferves my Attention ; 
they are all fo remarkable for their Luilre and Variety. 

Countejs, I give the Preference to this Flower, becaufe it 
degenerates lefs than the Anemone, and the Beauty of its 
Colours alniod equals thofe of the Tulip ; but it much ex- 
ceeds in the Number of its Species. 

Cheval, Which of them doesypur Lady (hip efteem mod ? 

€ounti/s. The Red is counted the leaft valuable, becaufe I 
it is extremely common ; and yet it affords a fine Mixture . 
with thofe that are double. But as beamiful as thefe laft 
may be, the femi-dojable are in much greater £ftimation at 
prefent» and are every where ranked in thefirft Clafs. Thefe 
before us are a Growth of them : They have buta moderate ^ 
Quantity of Leaves, as you may obferve, and they are a 
Medium«iii this Refpeâ, between^e large dptible Flowers, 

whofe 
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vvhofe Leaves are very numerous and thick fet» and the 
finale one?, which have hardly any. 

Chevalier, I am at a Lofs to conceive why thofe that are 
doable fhoald not be preferred to the others. Perhaps, the 
femi-double owe their Merit to the Turn of the Mode that 
now prevails. 

Cntntefs. This Preference it not a tranfientTafte, and the 
EfFeâ of mere Caprice ; but is founded on the Variety of 
Colours, which has the Air of a Prodigy. A fîngle Bed of 
the femi-double Flowers is at once an AAemblageof the pale, 
the citron, and-the golden Yellows; the (hining White, the 
mellow Red, and the Tinâure of the Peach BlofTom : Yoa 
may there behold a Variety of fine Grounds, fuch as the 
white intermixed with red Stripes elegantly diAingoifhed ; 
Che yellow fpeckled with red or fable Rays : Some of thefe 
Flowers arc rofy without, and white within. You will fee 
adifièrent Clafs, tinged with (hammey, and bordered with. 
red, and others growing with a cfimfon Ground.——* 
But their Catalogue is endlefs, and new Species are prefented 
to our Vi^w every Year. If the Love of Change be ever 
allowable, we may venture to admire it in Flowers; and 
if we can pleafe ourfelves in changing what we love, we 
mud certainly love the Ranunculus. 

?r'tor. It is qualified to regale all Taftes. The Root of 
a fine Ranunculus yearly revives and perpetuates the faipe 
Lineaments of Beauty; which is a pleaiing Circumftancc 
to thofe who are conftant in their Friend (hips. The Seed of ' 
the fame Flower produces a new one, from Year to Year, 
which is a Quality that rauft be agreeable to thofe who de- 
light in Change, and they will here find a fvifficient Variety 
to employ their- Choice. I was acquainted with a Set of 
Florifts, who began to dignify each new Ranunculus with 
the Name of feme Perfon of diftinguilheJ Merit. One wa$ 
called King StaniJIaus^ and another the Czarina: A 
third was iMar(hal Fillan, and a fourth Prince Eugene: 
This was the Duke of BeravicÂ, .^nd that the Marquis of 
J^tfieJJ. The Ranunculus that difclofed a Range oï jetty 
Lines, or a radiant Ground, was^named th^RouJeau; but 
for what Reafon I am uncertain. Anoiner that unfolded 
a rofy Bloom without, and difcovered an anfuiiitd White- 
nefs within, was called the Rcliin. One wbofe Speckles 
were fo multiplied and thick fet, that they rendered the 

Vol. II. ^ D Ground 
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Grotind on which they rofe invifible, was the De La Motte. 
Another, whofe rich Leaves were regularly embelliftied, in i \ 

their Extremity, with a beautiful Stripe, was the Fentenelle, 
Bui our Florifts foon tlifcontinued this Praftice; for when / 

they compared (he Number of Great Men, with the^Divcr- 
flty of thefe Flowers that were daily making their Appçar- 
ance, they grew fcnfible that the Generality of them would 
be in Danger of contintiing namelefs. 

Couniefs. The fe^i- double Ranunculus, with all the A<3- 
vantages of an endlefs Variety that yearly changes the De- 
corations of your Parterre, has another Quality, of which the 
double Flowers are deAitute: I mean, its Fertility in pro- 
ducing Seed; whereas the others are entirely unfruitful. 

Che<valier. Is this Defedl peculiar to the double Ranun- 
culus? 

Countefs. The Generality of double Flowers in every 
Clafs are unprodudtive of Seed. They difcover indeed the 
faint Sketches of a Pifiil and a few Chives; but the Pro- 
fufion of Leaves, with which they are covered, ufually 
prevents them from ripening into Fertility : But when thefe 
Gouble Flowers, for want of proper Culture, or from an/ 
other Circumftance, begin to be lefs luxuriant in their Leaves, 
the Heart of the Flower is difengaged from the Part where 
it ^as fixed; and as it then enjoys all the Imprefiions of 
Warmth and Air, it produces Seed like other Plants. 

Chevalier* Is it known from whence this Flower origi- 
nally came ? 

Prior. It is generally fuppofed to have been brought to 
us from Tripoli m Syr ia^ feVeral Ages ago; 
The Hiftory of and polTibly in the Time of the Crufadcs. 
the Ranunculus. But it was a very confiderable Period be- 
fore any but the double Flowers were cnl- 
ttv;ited. About thirty Years fince fome Seeds of the femi- 
double Flowers were brought to us from Conftantinople^ 
where the fine Ranunculus is very common. Monfieur 
Valnay^ Comptroller of the Houftiold, was one of the firll 
who form'd a Bed of thefe beautiful femi-double Flowers ; 
but what the Curious admired in the Years 1 705 and 1 706, 
in his Garden in the Fauxhourgh St. Germain^ would hardly 
be fuffered. now, in an ordinary Bed of the fécond Clafs ; 
> fuch Difcoveries and Variety have we acquired from the 
Seed of the femi-double Flowers. 

Cbeva* 
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Che*valier, Are many Preparations necclTary to their Cul- 
ture? ' , 

Prior, This charming Flower, in order to prefent you 
with the moft lovely Enamel that ever t,. p, , 
glow'd upon a fingle Species requires JL'u„:!,l"u"° ' 
nothing more than to be planted m a rich 
Earth, with a fmall Intermixture of Afhes, op rotten Wood; 
and to be Ihelter'd from Humidity and fevere Colds. 

Chevalier, Her Ladyfhip promifed to entertain as with 
the manner of cultivating the Carnation, 
but did not promife to Ihew us one: And The Carnation. 
yet I obfcrve feveral that are very amiable. 
This Sight, in my Opinion, is very extraordinary for the 
Beginning of May, 

Counufi, There is one Method of tending them, which 
wUl caufe.them to blow each Month in the Year, Winter 
not excepted, and even in a Green- houfe. 

Chevalier, ,It muft then be the compleateft of all Fltwérs, 
iîncc it wears ^t. fined Array of Colours, is graced with . 
the mod delicate Shape, difpenfcs an aromatic Fragrance 
around it, and is attainable in every Seafon of the Year : 
But there are feveral Species of this Flower, and I fhould 
be glad to know which of them is mod edeemed. 

Prior, The Carnation, lijce the Tulip, has its Stripes form- 
ed in the drongeft Oppofition to the predo- 
minant Colour,into which they are never fof- The Qualities of 
ten'd. But they rniid likewife be extended, a fine Carnation. 
without any Interruption, from the Bot- 
tom of their Leaves to their other Extremity. The large 
ones are much finer than the fmall, as they exceed them in 
the Number - of their Leaves by one half, or four at le^ft. 
The noble Spread of a Carnation forms a Circumference of 
nine or ten Inches, with a Diameter of about three. They 
are greatly prized when they have a 'Multitude of Leaves, 
becaufe they form a more elegant Figure, ^t is much more 
graceful when the Head is beautifully rounded Jike a Tuft, 
than when it is only flat. Too great t Number, of Spots 
would crq^te a Confufion in the Flower; and were it too 
much indented it would feem jagged. When the Extremi- 
ties of the Leaves, indead of being properly arched, are 
lengthened into a Point, they make a wretched Appearance; 
, and this is die greateft Defedl it can poifibly fudain. 
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As to the Method of railing and improviog this Flower, 
no one underdands it better than her Lady {hip. 

Countiji, Carnations may be propagated either from Seeds 
or Layers. The Seed diveriiâe^ the Species of the Flower» 
and the Layer perpétuâtes thofe that are moft amiable. 

The Layer ihould be planted in the Month 
The Layer* of July, and not fooner, left the Flower of 
the Stem fhonld be injured. 

Chevalier. This is an Operation of which I have not die 
lead Knowledge. 

Counte/j, Nothing more is neceflary than to lay a Shoot 
in the Earth, leaving the Extremity above the Surface; but 
the Tops of the Leaves muft be firil clipped, and a Gafh 
openM with a Penknife, half Way into the Joint that is in- 
tended to be funk in the Ground ; and then this little Branch 
çiuft be kept down in its proper PJace with forked Sticks. 

When it has taken Root, as it wil] in a fhort Time, it 
mnft be cut off from the Mother-Plant; from whence it 
no longer ought to derive its Nouriihment, becaufe it' is 
then Time for it to fupport itfelf. 

When the Stem rifes fo high, as renders it impoffible to 
bend the Shoot into the Soil, we caufe it to pafs through a 
Tin Funnel fiU'd with Earth, and fopported by a Wooden 
Fork. When the Branch has (hot forth fome little Roots, 
in the Funnel, it is cut ofF in its lower Part, in order to be 
placed in a Pot. 

Pnor, We may caufe the Layers to (hoot, by difpofing 
them in Pots, in a Bed of moderate Warmth, and affording 
them an open Sun-Hiine, and frequent Waterings, whkh 
are the two great Promoters of Vegetation. 

Countefs. You (i'emed a little forpriztd, to fee large Car-ï* 
nattons in fo early a Seafon \ but this EfFed is produced by 
the manner of laying the Flowers, which may be always 
managed to Advantage, from July to the End of September. 
There are fonne Kinds, indiced, that naturally blow fooner, 
and others later ; and we may eaiily obtain a good Number 
of both ; but the furtft Method of lecuring a Bloom of Car- 
nations, for the greateftPart of the Year, istohave J^ayers 
three of the Sun mer Months, and-they will flourifh agree- 
ably to the Time of theU Procurement, either fooner or later. 
Some will unfold their Beauties in the Spring, others in the 
Sumner, and a thitd Sort will only appear in Autumn. Bac 

thofe. 
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iiofey whofe firft Sproutiogs are dipt» will prefent as with 
beir Flowers in the Depth of Winter itfelf. 

Another method of maltiplying Carnations, and prodn* 
ing thofe that are beautifal in a ihort Time, i$ to feparate 
se Layers from the Stems of thofe Kinds that pleafe us« 
The Layers frequently contain others, which are fubordinate 
\ them ; and we fb-engthen the Parent Plant, by relieving 
er from fo nameroas an OiF-fpring. The principal Car- 
ation, no longer (baring the Sap with ^ many Competi- 
>rs, gains greater Vigour, and a£umes a more agreeable 
ippearance; while the Layers are likewife flrengtbened 
le fooner, and produce Flowers of equal Beauty, in a 
iorter Space of Time. ^ 

Bat when We feparate the Layers from the main Stem, 
ith a ilender Root to each, we muft be careful not to 
ijure them, by fnch Wounds as may be defti u6live to the 
arent and her tender Progeny. In all Operations there is. 
a Art and Dexterity of Management, that refnlts from 
raâice, and can never be acquired by the Knowledge of 
niere Set of Rules. 

Prior* Some curions Perfons have attempted to multiply 
le Carnation by Stock-Grafting; and they 
&re ns, the Experiifient has fucceeded to New Imwavc- 
icir Wifli. We may, hereafter, give the vd. Î. 
hevalier a proper Idea of grafting in this 
anner. 

Counufs^ Were this Praâice reduced to any Certainty, 
ith refpeâ to Carnations, nothing could be more com- 
modious \ for we might foon caufe thefineft ClaiTes of this 
lower to fpring from the nioft common Stem of a vigorous 
trowth. We mieht even carry the Improvement to a 
-eater Height, and propagate different Kinds of Carna- 
^ns all upon the fame Stem ; by which Means we could en- 
ch any particular Vafe with a natural Clnfter of the largeft 
lowers varied in the mod agreeable manaer. I am deter- 
ined to make the Experiment, fince the Riik is inconfidera« ' 
t\ but I lear it is only a Plight of amiable Imagination* 
CbewUiT. Does the Carnation require any peculiar Com- - 
»ûtion bf Soil ? 

Brimr. It thrives to Admiration in FUmUrs^ where the 
irth U rich aad oozy ; but. droops in Province j and alone 
ur Southern Coafts, that lie in a fcorddng Climate, and 
D 3 whor»<5 
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whofe Soil is extremely light. We may therefore judge» 
that it requires a black, marihy and fubdantial Earth, with 
a fmall Intermixture of Horfe and Cow-dung to corj-ea 
each other, and to prevent the Soil from being too com- 

Countefs, When Winter approaches, we difpofe thefe 
Flowers in a Green-houfe, where they faintly retain a 
kind of fcluélant Life. It will be proper, however, to air 
and water them in mild Seafons, and after the enfaing 
Lent we may afford them all the Air we think requifite, 
but mud be careful, at the fame time, to preferve them 
from the Injuries to which they are obnoxious. 

When the Carnation intended for the Theatre of Flow- 
ers begins to be unfolded, as it is only placed in t)iat Situa- 
tion to delight the Vjew, great Care is ufu ally taken to 
adjufl its Array, \ and prevent the Diforders to which it is 
fometimes liable. It is apt to burft the Cup that contains 
its Leaves, and conftiqucntly the Flower will, run out on 
one Side; to prevent which it will be proper to make ti 

equal Inciiions, with a Needle, on each Side, that the 
Petals may expand and fall in a fwelling Round. It may \ 

likewife be fuftsined with a circular Collar of firong ?' 

Paper, a Band of Thread, or a Ring of Willow-Bark, 
fixed about the third of the Height of the Spindle, with ; 

whofe Colour it correfpands, and is therefore rendered im* 
perceptible. It will likewife be necefiary, at that Seafon, 
to water the Carnations every Dky, ' 

Thefe are the five forts of Flowers, which are the prin- 
cipal Amufement of thofe who are curious in Produdioas of 
this Nature : However .they are'notdifregardful of theothers, 
hut raife fuch a Number as is proportionable to the- Plot 
of Ground they po/î'efs. The Hepatica's alone, when thofe 
that are blue are properly blended with the red and 
white, are fufficiçnt to afïbrd a Month's Embelliftiment 
to the Verge of a Parterre, or a Court, when the -Snows 
of February, are melted. They may be intermixed wiiii 
Cowflips that fpring in our Meadows, and whofe Cul- 
ture affords great Variety, and may be rendered very orna- 
mental. The Narciffus, the double Violet, the*double, 
Hyacinth, the double and fingle Jonquils, the red and 
white Snow-breadi and even Daifies,- whea they are we il 
• : . . . 'w chofen,. 
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fldgft. chofcn, produce agreeable EfFeâ?, either when they arc 

wi/i / ranged into their feparate Families, or intermixed in the 
wfiô fame Bed, every one declares in Favour of Julians, which 

com* I would call the Balm of our Gardens; and they are capable 

of being multiplied \YÎth the greateft Facility. 
'hé Chevalier, I am unacquainted with th^ Method of their 

in a Cultivation, 

)air Countefs, When the fine Clufters of the Julian have 

mi fioiOied their Bloom, it is ufual to cut and fhorten the Stems 

Gte, and Branches by which thofe Clufters were fupported . 

lea ' They are then fixed in the £arch a-new, without any 
other Preparation; and all thefe Branches will afford you 
W' ' as many new Stems, provided you pliant them in a rich 

M- Soil, renewed from Year to Year, and without any Inter- 

to mixture of Horfe-Dung. But if this Method of Cultiva- 

ji tion be negle^ed, they will foon degenerate, as is common- 

fl} ly feen at Parisy where this Flower feldom appears in Us 

n proper Beauty. 

;e Chivaiier, I fhould think the Çtock-GilliHowers merit 

je a more peculiar Care, becaufe we enjoy 

f them for a longer Seafon. The Yellow- The Stock Gil- 

a- double, which is exquifitely fragrant, pre- liflowcrs. 

, > fents us with all the Luftre of Gold. Thofe 

1 ' that are either ftriped or tinged with White, Red, or a Vio- 

let Blue, rife with ilaiely Heads, and difFufe a moft agree- 
able Odour. 

Countefs, I am not for blaming the Curiofity of thofe 
Perfons who cultivate foreign Plants ; but neither Peru nor 
the Indies can regale us with any Produ6lions that exceed a 
fine. Stock-Gilliflower; and I believe it is fuch an Object, 
as even the Indians themfelve3 would behold with Admira- 
tion and Envy. 

Prior. We have not taken any Notice of the Clafs or 
Poppies, or of double Corn-Rofes. Thefe Flowers are only 
multiplied by their Seeds, which yearly produce fuch Beau- 
ties as are capable of delighting even thofe who are fondefl 
of Novelty. ' ' - 

Countefs, I am uncertain whether they ought to be con- 
fidered as a Model, or a Reproach to Painters and Embroi- 
derers; 

Chevalier. There is one Flower, which, in my Opinion, 

difpiays more Luilre than any we have yet mentibned, 

D 4 and 
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and 18 the finefi Embelliihment of a large Garden, I 
liie<n the Lily. 

Prior, Wifdom itfclf has uttered its Panegyric, and 
preferred « to all the Purple and Splendor of the moi_ 
magnificent Kings.. 

Che*va/ier. Can you obferve, Sjr^ any Refemblance 
between tliis Flower and the Lilies in the Arms of 
f ranee F 

Prior» The upper part of a Leaf of this Flower feen 
in its full Width, and the two adjoining Leaves, viewtd 
in profiie, feem to have fome faint Similitude with the 
Top of a Flower de Luce ; but this Similitude muft be 
aided by fome Hiftcrical Conjefturc. 

Counufs, We arc apt to lofe the View of Nature, the 
Moment we quit the Garden. Why is the Name of a 
Lily given to a Figure that refembles it fo little ? 

Prior, It is very probable that thefe three fmall Leaves 
confiitated the original Flower de Luce, or 
LesMcnumcns that kind of Flourifh which ufually ap- 
de la Mbnarchc p^^g j^ ^Ykt Crowns, and frequently rifes on 
Z)?Bamard dc **»« Ejitremicy of the Sceptres, in the Mo- 
Montfaiicon, numents of the fécond Race of our Kings, 
Tom. I. & II. Leivis the Seventh, ilrnamed the Young, 
and who was one of the Princes engaged 
In the fécond Crufade in the twelfth Century, diftinguiflied 
htmfelfi as was cuftomary at that Time, by a particular 
Blazon, and formed his Coat of ^rms with this Flourifli; 
the Sopponters were a Repetition of the fame Fbwer in 
little: And as the People generally contraéted the Name 
of tenuis^ into that of Luce^ it is very natural to believe 
that this Flourifh came by thefe Means to be diftinguifhed 
by the Name of the Flower dt Luce. 
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DIALOGUE IV. 

The CovYiT. 7*^^ Chevalier. 

} 

iount,^ m '^O what Ufc, Sir, do you intend ihofe 
I little Tiles, which, you are ranging with 
I fo much Application ? 
^L Chevalier, Will your Lordihip be fi> 

good as to read the Infcriptions on them ? 

Cotmt, The Mountain- Lily» the Calcedonian Iris, Gold4 
Buttons, Fox-Gloves, Florets of Knap- Weed.— I find, 
^ir, yott have been making a Catalogue of Flowers ? 

ChwaUer. I daily hear the Names of feveral that are 
Strangers to me, and frequently fee others that I knew 
by Sight, butam unacquainted with their Names. I have 
therefore fixed a little Ticket to the Stem of each Plant» 
and I call them by their Names as they prefent themfelves 
to my View when I am walking alone; but whenever my 
D S Hcmory 
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Memory happens to fail me, I immediately refer myfelfl 
to the Infcription, till I learn to diAinguiOi them by theirj 
ijcavcr. •• - " 

Count, Vou maft compile a Book then of all my Garden; 
£nce the Precaution you have already taken will be equally 
necefTary for a Multitude of other Plants that adorn this 
Spot of Ground; but Lwill endeavour to render them fa- 
miliar to you. A Parterre is not fufficient to complete a 
Garden, and it requires a Variety of Appendages ; fuch 
as flowering Shrubs, green J^lJeys, verdant Arboors^ with 
an Intermixture of Palifades and Groves. 

The firft Appendage to a Parterre is a Growth of the 
large flowering Shrubs, together with ihofe of other Species, 
and to thefe may be added a Variety of foreign Plants. Ai 
the Number of flowering Shrubs is not very coti fid érable, 
their Deficiency may be fupplied by large annual Plants. 
■ Cht'valier. I fuppofe your Lordihip means thofe whofe 
Stem», are entirely decayed at the Year's End, .or a little 
after. 

Count, The ytry fame. Sir; and wc always make 
cholc€ of fuoh 86 rife ia fine Fyr^am^U» 
Large annual >vhofe luxuriant Leaves are crowned with 
Plants. rich Clufters of Flowers. Thefe Qualities 

render them proper to cover a large JVafe, 
and beautify the exten4ed Plots: Such, for Inftance, are 
the Julians, Stock-Gilliflowers, Lilies, Pyramidals, Indian- 
Pinks, Amaranths, Stork- Bills, and* a Va^^ety of others, 
with which you are fuificiently acquainted. The Belve- 
deref are likewife as ferviceable, though they are unpro- 
dadliveof Flowers. 

The flowering Shrubs are the common. 

Flowering as well as the Perfian Lilac; the Orange, 

Shrubs. Citron, and Pomegranate Trees, the Jeiia* 

mine, and Rofe Plarits, with feveral forts 

of Laurel. 

Cbenjalier, I know a Number of Gentlemen, who defird 
DO' other Parterre, than a few Beds garnilhed with thefç 
Trees. 

Count, Thefe ftately Plants are more ornamental to 
a Garden, than the Generality of thofe that are efteemed 
by curious Florifls, and Which Nature has painted in Mi- 
niature, 
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niatur^, becaufe they are. only intended for a near View: 
. , Whereaa the others are drawn with larger Lineaments, and 
^' fife in a more fimple Form. They are likewife multiplied^ 
with Frofufion on the fame Stem, and have uiually but one 
Colour, >fc'hich,' with the branching Verdure that fulhins 
them, gives them an amiable Appearance, even in a diftant 
Profpeâ, and renders them a noble Decoration to a fpacious 
flot. 

^l^_ ' Che'ualier. I doubt the pleàfmg Array of thefe Plants is 
^' * too tranfient : But we arc not fo much limited in the Cul- 
^'' tivaiion of Flowers, becaufe We may enjoy them in rc- 

, jjular SucceiTioos, 

,° Count, We may likewife be accommodated with Flow- 

'1'*^ ering Trees, for the greateft Part of the Year, and with a 

1"^'' ^ Number of agreeable Variations: When the Laurus Tinus 
'* has performec^ its Part, in the laft Months of the Winter 

^"?' Seafon, and even to the Return of Spring, it qnits the 

^^ Scene, and is fuccecded by the Lilacs, which we intermix, 

' ^ by difpofmg Boxes of the white and blue Clufters, in al- 

ternate Ranges ; and you may obferve their EfFedl through 
^?* the Length q{ this Terrafs. Thefe are the immediate Prede- 

^•* ceflbrs of the Geider-Ro/e, the Honey -Suckle, the common 

^ f'' Jeffamine riling on Stems, or rounded by Hoops, into the 

'3^^^ Form of a Vafe; the Spani^Bxoom^ and t\i^ Ptrfian Li- 

y^' lacs, with the yellow Jeû'araines, and thofe of /W/^, Jra- 

^* " hiuy and Catalonia^ which continue flowery for feveral 
jdi^î Months, notwithftanding the daily Tribute they tender 

îi^ to each new Vifitor who approaches them. The fame Sea- 

W fon delights. us with the balmy Fragrance of the Orange- 

Dp^' Flower, and the rich Purple of the Pomegranate. We 

(hall afterwards be regaled, through the whole Autumn, 
fflct ; with a Combination of the fofteft Colours, refulting from 
JDf the blended White and Red of the Laurel Rofe. 

* We may intermix the flowering Trees with a Variety 

i<f'- of Shrubs that are in great Efteem either for their unfading 

Vcrdare, of the refrelhing Odours they difpenfe. Of this 
é^ Clafs are the Myrtle, the Rofemary, the Orach, with the 

W Trees of Saint Lucia *, Yew, Cyprefs, Cherry-La^irels, 

and an endlçfs Diverfity of other Species. The Holly- 
10 

nei ♦ A Species of Cherry-Trccj of a pleafingScent, and a very agree- 

Uj. able Flower. 

: D 6 T«e 
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Tree îtfelf, as jagged as It appears, is rendered worthy of 
a Situation in our ôardens, by its nndecaying Green, and 
the admirable Vermillion of its Berries, which delighc the 
View in the Depth of Winter. 

Chevalier Your Lordfliip has not taken any Notice of 
Kofe-Trees, and yet they make a very amiable Figure in 
the Garden. 

Count, I am far from difrtgarding them, and indeed 
they are as valuable as all the Variety of Flowery Shrubs. 
Thofe we procure from foreign Parts, at a great £xpeace, 
have no real Superiority, and perhaps are not comparable to 
the Beauties of a regular Succeffion of our native Rofe-Trees, 
when they are cultivated in a proper manner. There are 
jnore than fifteen Species of Rofes, as well the fingle as 
the double; the white, the yellow, the crimfon and the 
ilriped : And befides the^Facility of diverfifying their Co- 
lours, by the Intermixture of the feveral Kinds, we may 
obtain this Variety on the fame Stem, and produce a 
Bloom of five or fix forts of large Rofes, entirely different 
from each other, by the Operation of Grafting. 

We may raife them, if we are fo difpofed, by lopping 
oiF the Shoots that fprout from the Stem ; but the moil 
important Circumftance in their Culture is to allow fome 
of the Bads to fpring, while we retrench the reft, and to 
moderate the Growth of the Trees, fome more and others 
lefs, by which meant the. Buds will unfold themfelves in 
Succeflion ; fome at the clofe of Summer, others in Au- 
tumn, and the red in the Winter Seafon itfelf. Nothing 
can be more eafy and natural than the Method of prolong- 
ing this lovely Flower. 
~ Chwalier. I begin to be fenfible, more than ever, that 
the mod common things are in reality the moft amiable i 
and that we are under no Neceflity of being anxious after 
fcarce and foreign Produdlions, for the Gratification of oor 
Curiofity. 

Count. It will be fulHcient if we make an orderly Dif. 
poficion of what Nature has placed around us; and this 
Truth will be rendered ftili nore evid«nt to you, by the 
other Embellifhments of our Gardens. Let as only alloiv 
all the Luxuriance of Growth to the Linden, the Hazel, 
the WhiteThorn, the Fruit-Trees, and every other 
PlafiUhat rifes before os, and we (hall foon be lodged like 

. tke 
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the Lions and Tygen of the Wildernefs. We ikall fee 
oorfelves fur rounded with thorny fiulhes and glooming 
Thickets. Bat, on the other hand, let us beftow theleaft 
Arrangement on the Produâs of Nature, and our Habita- 
tions will qnickly be changed to a verdant Paradife. 

Common Reafon inclines us to clear the Front of our 
Apartments from whatever would darken them* or inter- 
cept the View; and when we open a Plot of Ground of a 
reafdnable Extent, it is but natural to difpole it in fuch a 
manner as may.amufe the Sight wich fome agreeable Ob- 
jeâ. To this Intention we ma^ refer the Origin of Par- 
terres, and the eafy Delicacy of the Ornaments that com- 
pofe them. But I mud liklwife obferve to you, that a 
Parterre, which is only an open Level, ought to be fet 
off by Objeâs of a difibrent Caft, that mutually contraft 
one another, and rife on each Side, either to terminate or 
diverfify the View, or to fornifh us with fome other Ac- 
commodations. 

The Difpoûtion of thefe Appendages requires a more 
accurate TaHe than the Parterre itfelf ; and I will now re- 
prefent to you, in a few Words, the Deiign of the feveral 
rieces, together with the Plants that comppfe them, and 
the proper Method of ranging the Whole. We will begin 
with the Alleys. 

Alleys are either planted or open. Thofe ... 
of the latter Kind are extended in a level ^^^* 
Surface, edged with Borders of Box, and covered either 
with Sand or Turf, formed into an agreeable Walk, round 
the Parterre. 

Thofe of the former Sort are either bordered with large 
Trees, or with Plants, difpofed in Boxes. Some are co- 
vered, to render the Enjoyment of the freih Air more com- 
-modious; others are entirely open at the Top. They 
«are fometimes calculated to improve the Profpedt of the 
Country ; and this, if pofiible, ought to be the Effect of 
the Alley that fronts the Building, and correfponds with 
the Middle of the Parterre ; fome are qualified to dired 
the Eye to a pleafing Objedt; as you may obferve in this 
before us. 

Chevalier, The two Towers of the Monaftery,, which 
form the Point of View, feem at if they were built with 
an Intentionto embelliih it. 

Counim 
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Cottfit, The main AlWy, which ufually opens at the end 
of the Parterre, is fomecimes accompanied with two Coqd- 
ter-AIIeys that are lefs fpacious. When that happens 
to be the Dirpofition, the Alley in the middle is always 
compofcd of large Trees, whofe Tops are cat even with 
each other, while their Trunks rife in the open Air. The 
Counter- Alleys maybeclofed on the right aad left, with 
two large Ranges of Pallifades or verdant Walls. 

Chevalier. I obferve that all the Trees in the two Alleys, 
which accompany your Lordfliip^s Parterre, as well as in 
that which opens through the Wood fronting the Caflie, 
are of the fame Species. 

Count, They are all broad-leaved Elms, and no other 
Trees are fo complete and uniform in their Foliage. 

Chevalier, Is not the Lime ufually chofcn for fine 
Alleys ? 

Count, I muft confcfs the Lfdiaft Lime is render'd 
very ornamental by its lively Green; together with the 
large Clufters of its Flowers, and its amiable Head : It is 
likewife a Tree of a fudden Growth ; but then k is fubjeô 
to the Depredations of a Caterpillar, that yearly deftroys 
the greatcft Part of ils Verdure in the midft of Summer. 
I may add too, that it always foils the Walks, and drops 
its (baggy Pods, when it flieds its Flowers at the Clofe of 
Spring. It is likewife diverted of its Fruit in Autumn, 
and refigns all its Beauties at the Fall of the Leaf. 

Chevalier,' Thefe are fufRcient Rcafons for our difregard- 
ing it: But is its Place only to be fupplicd by the- 
Elm? 

Count. Befides the two Species of Elms we enjoy, the 
one with fmall, and the other with expanded Leaves, we 
may plant our Alleys with the Plane, the Maple, and the 
Linden Trees : Some Perfons likewife chufe the Egyptian 
Thorn, 

Chevalier, I am well acquainted both 

The Egyptian with this Plant and the Plane-Tree, and 

'ïhom. have often gathered Flowers of an admi- 

rable Fragrance f^m the former. The 

Plane has a fpreading Leaf fhaped like a Star. 

Count, The Fate of the Plane is great- 

Thc Plane, ly changed. The Greeks and Romans prized 

it exceedingly for its grateful Shade, and 
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wer« much delighted with enlarging its Head, and forming 
afpaciïjus Dining Room in the Midrt of its FoHage. T'hey 
planted it in their Gardens and the Avenues to their 
Coàmry- Seats, as well as in every other Situation; and I 
fil|^<^6 you have read Horace's Complaints of their Partia- 
lity to this Tree, 

* Our fitmpous files ^ii kave us no^w 

Fe<w Jen J /or the fooiful Fkugh-, 

-Canals of Âft arefiretch'd around^ 

More fpiicious than the Lvcrine Bound i 

And unproduéii<ve Planes inuade 
" ne injur'* d Elm's frolifc Shade. 

Chevalier, I remember them very well; and that Great 
Poet thoaght it ftrange that the Plane-Tree^ which only af- 
fords an unfertile Shade, fhould be propagated more than 
the Elm, which may be rendered advantageous and fruitful, 
by efpoufmg it with the Vine. 

Count, The Plane is very little afed, at prefent, in our 
"common Gardens ; and we give the Preference to the large 
Maple» whofe Leaves have a great Refemblance to thofe of . 
the Plane. We are ftill better accommodated by the lefTer 
Maple, the Yoke-Elm, and the Linden in particular; be- 
caufe it is not only a Tree of a fpeedy Growth, but it af- 
fames all Shapes with the greateft Pliancy, and adapts it- 
ffelf to every Soil. *Wc may likewife ornament the lower 
Part of this Tree with large Burties of Yew, or with Rofe 
Trees formed into Vafes, or inverted Bells. The Linden 
Stocks, which rife into the Air with round Heads, refemble 
the long Rows of Orange Trees in Boxes. 
' Chenjalier. WlTen thefe Vafes are all covered with Rofes, 
they muft form an enchanting View, in ail Alley where 
they are thus difpofed. 

Çottnti.W9 may -make greater Improvements ftill. As 
it 18 not ufual to accompany Parterres with Trees of lofty 
Stocks, unlefs the Gardens be very exteniive; wç may ei- 

* Tant pauca aratro jugera regiae 
Moles relinquent : undique latius 
£xteuta vifentur Lucrino 
Stagna Lacu : ^latanuf^ue çpelcbi 
Evincit Ulmos, Carmt 1. xi. Od. 15. 
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ther in the Middle, or on each Side of the large Allies that 
border the Parterre, plant ftraight Lines of Dwarf- Lindens* 
whofe Stems muft be contracted in their Afcent, that their 
Sides may (hoot out, Thefe Plants may be cut into the 
Form of fquare Boxes, and we ufually place in the Centre 
of thofe verdant Vafes a large Panier of tufted Flowers, or 
the blooming Head of a Rofe-Tree. 

Chen)alier. I fee this Difpofition has been obferved in the 
two Wings of the grand Parterre. The Profpeâ is not 11* 
mited by thefe pleafing Alleys, and they difFufe an Air of 
Magnificence through the whole Garden. 

Count. This is a Pleafure that did not coft me a Length 
of Time to procure its Enjoyment, and it likewife faved 
me the Expence of rich Vafes, and timorous foreign Plants* 
which we can only venture to expc^e to the Air in fine Wea- 
ther. I am for tho£e Productions that fpring in our Climate, 
and which we may ihelter from the fevereft Frofts . by a 
flight Covering of Straw. 

Chi<valier. I admire the light and elegant Form of thofe 
Bowers, that fo agreeably terminate the View on each Side. 

Count, Bowers and verdant Halls are capable of various 
Embellifhmenrâ ; and we intermix them with the Honey- 
Suckle, the Jeflamin, the Yoke-Elm, the Linden, and 
even the Ever- Greens. Thefe pleafing Retreats had for- 
merly a melancholy mafiive Air. The Stems of the Plants 
that formed them were frequently bare, and their Sides had 
a withered AfpeCt, becaufe their Vegetation was checked by 
ah injudicious Carefulnefs to cover them ia every Part. 
The prcfcnt Tafte is in Favour of Bowery- Works uncovered 
at the Top, and entirely opened on the Sides in the Form of 
Portico's, or bending Vaults fufiained by green Columns of 
a delicate Ligbtnefs of Shape. We may there enjoy a more 
falutary Circulation of Air, and every Part of the Verdure 
k nourifhed with lefs Difficulty, becaufe the free Pafiage of 
the Air and Sun-Beams renders the Leaves equally ibong 
and lively both above and below. 

Che'valier. The lower Parts of the Palifades' are un- 
doubtedly disfigured by an Excefs of Shade and Scarcity of 
Air. 

Count. Their Height fhonld never equal the Breadths of 
the Alleys they border; and when the Trees that frequem- 
Jy crown them, have their Tops cut into a regular Level, 

and 
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and are every where difpofed into a lightfome Spread* 
they form a real WaUof Verdure, whofe Foundations feeln 
to be laid in the Earth. They then become the mod agree- 
able Ornaments of Gardens» and regulate their whole Ar- 
chiteélure. 

Çèevah'er. h the fœall Yoke-£lm the only Tree capable 
of afTiiming this Figure ? 

Count. The lofty Palifades, as well as thofe that zre 
Breafl high, may be formed of Lindens, Elms, Beeches> 
and Hazels ; but you muft only employ the Species frooi 
End to End ; becaufe the Want of Fraternity in different 
Sorts olf Foliage is difàgreeable^/o the Sight» and caufes im- 
proper Vacancies, The leii'er Maple has one Advantage, 
which proves a commodious Refource in Gardens already 
formed, and^ where fome Reparation may be neceflary ; for 
it grows in the Shade, and fills a Vacuity better than any 
other Plant. However, the fmall Yolce-Elm undoubtedly 
produces a more amiable and lafting Verdure. 

The low Palifades may be made of Myrtle, Yew, Laurel, 
Privet, Hawthorn, and even Pomegranate-Trees, if you 
are deiirous of Magnificence. 

Cleva/Ur, A Palifadc of Pomegranate-Trecs mud furely 
ieem all in a Flame, in their fiowerins Seafon, 

Count. If we have any Inclination to conceal either the 
Walls or Plots of Grounds that are ufelefs and irregular, '^r 
not much favoured vviih the Rays of the Sun, and which 
prefent us with no agreeable Appearance ) we may form a 
Palifade, or fome other Figure, of thole I'rees that thrive» 
with a confiant Verdnre, in the coldeil Places, and can al* 
ways be drawn into an Extent of the fined Tapeflry, over 
each unpleafing View. Such, for Indance, are the Yew, 
the Ever-green Privet, the Refin Tree, the Cedar, the 
Green -Oak, the Box, the Holly, and the Ivy. 

The Ever-Greens may likewife be employed in forming 
thofe Portico's and Palifades that are to bound the View, 
jfrom any particular Apartment; and we find them fo very 
agreeable, that their Verdure is freqaeotly imitated by 
painted Wood. 

Che<ualier, Thofe who encloie their Gardens with an 
EmbelliQiment of this Nature, have no Çaufe to be appre- 
henfive of the Fall of the Leaf, 

Count. Ey^ry Perfon has a partkolar Tafiç, and nothing- 
ought 
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oaght to be more unconfined. But when we enter a Garr 
den^ we naturally expeftto find a real Verdure; as, when 
we viiit a Library, we don't fuppofe we fhall be entertained 
with painted Books. 

Cbe<valier. If your Lordfliip thinks the Portico's of co- 
lour'd Wood, unfurniflied with Leaves, fo improper, what 
\ is your Opinion of thofc Perfons who crowd their Gardens 
with Marble, and a Variety of gilded Gaieties ? 

Count. Thofe Ornaments may poflibly be very fine, but I 
am not certain whether they fuit with fuch a Situation. 
The Tafle perhaps in Italy and France prevails too much 
in Favour of empty Vafes, uninftruétive Statues, and Co- 
lumns without Architrave. But all thefe infigniiicant Pieces 
are dill lefs valuable, when they are fubilituted in the room 
of that natural Verdure which fo delights our View, and is 
the chief Subjeft of our Curiofity in a Garden j and I am as 
little defirous of meeting with Marble Sculptures, Portico's, 
and Colonades, in fuch à Place, as I am to fee a Parterre 
of Turf in the Area to an Apartment, or a branching Alley 
of Trees in a Gallery. 

Ch€<valier, I have been fometi mes told, that a Garden is 
an Imitation of Nature; that the Alleys and Parterre re- 
femble the Plains ; that the TerraiTes reprefent the Moun- 
tains ; and that Hills and Fountains correfpond with the 
Sources of Rivers; that we are likewife permitted to blend 
fome Fmbellifhments with our Imitations; as an Alley is 
more, agreeable than a large Road ; a Terrafs feems better 
difpofed than the Slope of a Mountain; and a Cafcade flows 
more refrefhing to the Sight, than a Stream that gufhes from 
a naked Rock. 

Count. Thefe Sentiments are very juft; but you muft permit 
me toobferve to you, that a Garden is notfo much an Imita- 
tion of Nature, as it is Nature itfelf prefentedto us in a near 
View, and adjufted by the Aids of Art. I have an Incli- 
nation, fbr Initance, to take the Air, and am accommodated 
for that Purpofe with a liule Plain, and a Length of open 
Alleys. I am difpofed to view the Produûions t)f Nature, 
for fome Moments, and am accordingly regaled with a 
Growth of Flowers and Plants ri fin g before me, and ranged 
in fuch a manner, that the ProfpeÛ of the one is not inter- 
cepted by the Appearancer of the other. I wifh to vary the 
Point of Sight, to be covered from' the Wind, and to enjoy 
^ afe- 
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a ferene Solitude, without excluding othew from the Ufe of 
my Garden. The Tcrrafles afford mc all thefe different 
Advai\tagc9\:.' Shade andFreftiDefedre equally defirable, and 
1 am fupplied with thofe gratifying PI eafure?, by improving 
the'other Pieces with a beautiful Thicket aiid a limpid Flow 
of Water. The Art which forms our Gardens does not 
C0R£il in counterfeiting thofe Objedls, or amufing me with a 
vaiB PerfpeéHve*; a Sacceflion of Arcades in green Boards; 
the View of a Hall incrufted with Marble; or the. Sight of 
fone. A^^z/«^reclining on her Urn with a graceful Air, and 
oathe Verge of a Bafon perpetual l'y. dry. The meritorious 
EfFcdt of Art is to affemble the Water abd Vejdure in 
Reality; to facilitate my Walking, and (helter me from in- 
jur tous Airs. Art therefore is not the Imitation, but the 
Arrangement of Nature ; and borrows from her alone each 
Pleafure it prcfents to my View. 

But let us render all due Juftice to Art, fince it difpenfes 
a graceful Symmetry to its A/Femblage of natural Prod uni- 
ons. A cuHQus Proprietor of a Tra£l of Ground is fre- 
quently obliged to form a Garden ont of a Plot of Land, 
whofe Length is greatly difproportion'd to its Breadth. But . 
all the Irregularity of that Figure is rcdlified with the greateft 
Eafe. He divides the Whole into three oblong Squares ; 
the iirflof which he forms into an agreeable Parterre, and 
\ difpofes the iaft into a fine Olitory. The middle Compart- 

ment he appropriates to a Grjove, which, by rifing between 
\ the Divifions in each Extremity, breaks the View of that 

difagreeable Length. The Grove is traverfed from Angle 
to Angle, by Trads formed like St. Andrew's Crofs : Its 
Iniide is pmbellifhed with a verdant Hall, and its outward 
1 Ornaments are two bowery Cabinets, or.green Niches ; one 

I of which fronts the Parterre, and the other is oppofite to 

[ the Olitory ; The whole Profpeft has an Air of Proportion ; 

and tv^o Alleys, by running parallel with the Walls through 
' their whole Extent, form long Walks, and a free Commu- 

nication with three different Gardens. 

Another Perfon pofleffes a more fpacious Plot, bot trian- 
gular in its Form, or perhaps more irregular. This he 
diftributes into different DiviTions, which are rendered 
agreeable by their peculiar Beauties and correfponding Air, 
His Parterre will be border'd with two large Pallifades ; one 
of which will form the outward Bound of a fpacious Wood. 

inter-. 
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ïûterre£ied uiiK a Variety of AIk>Sj the btl^cr, by «.being 
crown'd with Ttte% of equal Loftinafs, kcm» to prcfeiltus 
iJifith a fécond Thicket, in a diiFer eut Tafte ; and wç îÀiagine 
it to be cÊ^uall^ extenfive with the oth^r, though in reality 
it is no more than a Range of Vtrdiire wûbout depth, 
whofe Fanf^ion is to flircwd a Wail, that Imiics the Plot in 
th at particular PI ace^ A rt therefore not t>n f y e n larger an Ex- 
tent of Ground ^ but unites tlMi mgfs diffiniilar Çatts, by clc- 
gant Connexions» and conceals their natural Irregularity by 
the conHanc Appearance oî Symmetry* 'i'he extreme Parti 
0/ the GardeOj ihatfeem iolt behind she fe regular Lines, 
are capable of being formed into Orchards, Nivferies, 
Plantations of Fig-Trees, and Beds fïpr Melons, 

Jiundunbtedly recjuires no common De;(teiiE)' or Thought, 
to complete all the beauriful Divifion^of a Garden, in De- 
tail: To fmooth one Part, (or Inlliincc, into a Level; to 
fiwk another irjto fach a gentle Declivity, as will afford a 
tritkling Flow to Rains, wiihotit rendering the Walk in- 
commodiousi to trace^ut the q-oe Dynenfionsofa Panerre 1 
to-fpread a unifprm SurfaceoF^wf ; to condwft thePaffage 
of a Streanii;'to .ejttçnd the AHe;^8 in' ftreigbt^Lines ; to 
round the Àrboureisj to ftrik^ Vj^'s throug|i a Wood, 
and improve the Profpe£l all apouh^. I Cut the "great Secret 
of Art confiils in a true Tafte of I^ature, and a Capacity 
to improve her Gifts, and render the whpJe agreeable and 
engaging by a juft Difpofition of the Part^. ; 

A fmall Plot of Ground admits pf notbinginore than a 
. ^Simplicity pf Defign, and a Propriety in theExecution^ 

But when the Ëxtent^of Landis very fpacipus, and breaks 
into a Number of Inequalities, a great Genius will improve 
the Whole, and can even caufe the Irregularities of Situation 
to difFufe an Air of Novelty in every Part, and prevent the 
Appearance of a difagreeable Uniformity. He will not fuf- 
fer the whole Extent of his Garden to be lavifhed in one 
View, but will exhibit for the firft Objedl a large Com- 
partment richly array 'd with Flowers, and improved by £ne 
rieces of Water, and ftately Trees, and ending hft a Diflri- 
budon of fiowers of Paiifades. The Spe6tator*s Eye is fa- 
tisfied with this Profpeâ, and requires nothing more : But 
he is afterwards agreeably, iurpri^, when he^AfiJs the Ob- 
jeôs, which he imagined to.be the Boundaries of hit View» 
arc fo many Openings into a new Older of Beautiet. 

The 
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The full Profped of the adjoining Coaiitry is Hkewife 
conceaPd from him, at his firft Entrance into the Gar- 
den, and he is only permitted to fee one Part of it, as it 
were by Stealth. Yoa have here, for Iiïftance, a rural 
View through the long Vifta that fronts the Parterra; and 
the Prôfpeâ is more exteniive at the end of that crofs Alley, 
terminated by a Pallfade, Breafl*high ; and which has been 
lowered in that manner, to unite the Garden with the out- 
ward Avenue, to which it.correfponds. The Palifades 
and Groves are not fufFered to rife to fuch a Height as would 
intercept the Profpeô of the neighbouring Plain and Moun- 
tains from the upper Apartments. This View is renderM 
jnore agreeable by its not being unfolded when you enter the 
Garden ; and indeed it is a confiderable Advantage tp our 
artificial Sppts of Ground, when we have no Opportunity of 
comparing them, in unlimited Freedom, with the magna- 
£cenc Garden of Nature, which would caufe ours tofhrink 
from our View. It is certainly much more pleafing to be 
furprifed with the Expanfe of an unbounded Plain, when you 
come to the Edge ot a Grove, or the Turn of a Palifade, 
You may perceive the EfFeét of fuch a Difpofition, when 
we pais behind that Arbour, in order to feat ourfelves on the 
Texrafs which rifcs op the other Side. 

Chevaiier, It feems as if fome Perfons had undrawn a 
Curtain, that conceaPd the Heavens and the Landikip from 
our View. 

Count. We may diverfify the Profpe^t as much as poflî- 
ble, by paiFing from one Diviflon of the Gardens to ano- 
ther: Njew TaHes and new Charadters may rife before us. 
One part prefcnts us with an Air of G-^andcur ; another has 
a more fpnghcly Appearatice. In this Place a Star fhoots 
out its verdant Ray», and leaves us uncertain of the Track 
we ought to take through tht Wood. That opening Hollow 
is covered with a long green Carpet, and refemblcs the in- 
verted Roof of a Coach. T he Arcades of Lindens that bor- 
der it; the Vafesof Flowers that adorn thofe Arcades; the 
fragrant Frefhnef» we there enjoy ; the free Circulation of 
theG^les; the Melody of ir^numcable Biids, who warble 
in the Blanches ot that ketreat ; cvejy Circumftance attradU 
your Attention» and {cmpts you co continue in that delicious 
Verdure. Another Pcrtion of the Ga.den glooms with a 
folitary favage Air, and qualifies the Mind for the Sedate- 

nefs 
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nefs of Contemplation. In that Quarter every folemn 
Thought is diflipated, and the Eye wanders over the ad- 
jacent Cots and ftamlers. An unfertile Spot, that refounds 
with the Northern Blafts, may be conver^d into a Grdtto, 
where we may retire from the Heat, and be accommodated 
with a reviving Coolncfs. An Eminence of difficult Accefs 
is afcendible by a long Flight of eafy Steps cut in the Earth, 
and which conduô us to fuch a delightful Point of View, as 
makes us reproach ourfelves for not obferving it fooner. 
When we thus can regulate all Plots and Situations, in a ju- 
dicious manner, and are able to complete each Objeél by 
Nature's Model, we may diverfify her Afpefls, and multi- 
ply her Beauties ; we may then firike out open Walks, and 
cover ourfelves with arching Shades, agreeably to the dif- 
ferent Seafons and Changes of Weather; and if the Day- 
_ happens not to be rainy, we may be always fure of enjoy- 
ing the Benefit of a pleafing Air, without being incommoded 
by the Severity of the Winds, or Sun. We fhall be grati- 
fied, by thefe Precautions, with all the amiable Stores of 
Nature ; and a fmgle Turn in the Garden, is a little Jour- 
ney, wbich we always finifh with Satisfaction, and find it 
a falutary Exercife. 
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DIALOGUE V. 
The Prior. Ti^e Chevalier. 

Prior. ▼" T O W came you. Sir, to entertain a Thought 
I ■ I of making the agreeable Colieûi^n yoa 
M. JL, have mentioned ? 
(fhe*valier, I owe it entirely to you, 5irj for when I 
was lad in this Place^ you advifed me to read the Georgics 
of Virgil^ and after that, the Gardens of * Rapin^ and 
t Vanierit Farm j which I have accordingly doD«, 
. Prior, I need not afk you then, if you are become an 
Advocate for a Country Life ? 

ChtntaUer, One is certainly tempted to withdraw from 
Cities, after reading thofè Authors; and their three Poems* 
\ have inchanted me to fach a Degree, that I have had them 

^ ' all bound in this fingle Volume, which I call my rural Li« 
k brary. 

I • Renati Rapmi Hortor. lib. ^V. 

i I f Jacob! Vaoerii Pra?<Uum RuftiauB* 

Vriwl 
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Prior, If we except fomc Fables, in which Father ^^/« 
, has revived the Gods and Language of the Pagans, without 
any Necefiîty for that Proceeding, ilnce the Fiâion is not 
produftive of apy ufeful Truth ; ihefe three Works may be 
read with perpetual Pleafure and Impiovement. I am fen* 
iible, that the Public alone has a Right to decide, whether 
the Gardens and the Farm are worth) to be iconiider'd as the 
fécond and third Parts of the Georgics; but I jn tend to 
imitate your Example, and join them together with one 
common Title, which ihall be the very fame that you have 
fuggeiled to me. 

Chrvalier, But may we not enlarge this Library a lit* 
tie? 

Prier. Nothing prevents us from increafing it with feve« 
ral Paflages out of Cato, Cicero* ^ Horace f, and PlinyX the 
Naturaliil, who prefents us with the£neÂ Images of Hof- 
bandry and a rural Life. 

Che*valier. Let us not forget the two Villa's of Pliny the 
younger §. I have lately vifited all their Apartments and 
Gardens with abundance of Pleafure, and with Monfieur 
Feiibien for my Guide. 

Prior. The Works we have mentîon'd arc fome of the 
£nefi and mofl delicate in the Z^/i» Tongue. 

Chevalier. I fancy we may be furnifhed with a CoHeôion 
of this nature from the French. 

Prior. I can affure you, Sir> that our Tongue, or atlea/l 
our French Poetry, has not any Work of Taile that deferves 
to be ranked in yoor Plan. 

Cbe'valier. I am extremely furprifed at that, fince the Sub- 
. je£l is fo fine, that it is impoffible for Poetry to expatiate ia 
a more delightful Field. 

Prior. It is undoubtedly a -Subjeû worthy of the greateft 
Mailers. Mulbandry, in particular, hasi>een unattempted 
as yet, and we have not one French Poet who has Uruck out 
the lead Sketch of it; though it would certainly furnifii a 
happy Genius with the moil effeélual Means of pleaiing 
every Reader. 

* Cîccr. de Seneft. 

f Lib. II. Sat. Vf. 8e I. Epift. lo, Ï4, lé. 
f Hift. Nat. 1. 18. cap. a. 

*\ Plin. jun. Laurentinum, 1. 2. Ep. 17. & Thufci, 1. 5. Ep. 6. 
Vide Les Maifons de Pline, par Feiibien. 

Pray 
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Pray inform me, Sir, as we are walking towards the 
Kitchen Garden, whence proceeds the flngular Delight 
you experience in reading thofc amiable Writers that com- 
pofc your little Colleftion ? I am fenfible their Latin is pure, 
and their Paintings reprefeiit Realities; but they ihare thefe 
Qualifications in common with other Authors: Why, then 
are they more agreeable to you than all the reft ? 

Che'vaiier,' The Pleafure they afford me, proceeds un- 
doubtedly from their Choice of rural Objeds. 

Prior. I am of the fame Opinion; and we may eafily 
forefee they will always be read, becaufe their Subjedt is noc 
obnoxious to the ViciiOtude of Years, or the Caprice of 
Taftes. We are generally born Gardeners, and our firft 
Inclinations tend to the Culture of Fruits and Flowers. Wc 
are divided with refped to all other Articles ; and our Tafte 
for Hufbandry is the only Difpofition that re unites us. 
Whatever Difference the Ncceffities of Life, or the Cuftoms 
of Society, may create in our ufual Employments, we always 
remember our Original State. Man, in his firft Innocence, 
was deftined to cultivate the Earth; and we have not loft 
the Idea of our ancient Nobility ; every other Condition of 
Life feems to fubjeél or degradp i|s; but whenever we dif- 
eogage ourfelves from our common Occupations, and can 
breathe in Fieedom for a few Moments, we are fenfible oi 
à fecret Propenfity to Gardening. Thé Merchant thinks 
himTcIf happy, when he has an Opportunity of pa fling from 
his Compting Houfe to his Flowers. The Mechanic, whom 
rigid Neceffity always fixes to the fame Place, adorns his 
Window with a Box of Verdure. The Military Man and 
the Magiftrate are equally follicitous for a Country Life, 
and retire, for fome Months at leaft jn each Year, from the 
Court, the City, and the Hurry of /affairs, to enjoy the 
Charms of their rural Eftate. Gardening is then their 
favourite Language, and the Generality of them are emu- 
lous to underftand its fineft Operations, In a word, the 
Cultivation of a Garden is only difrelilhed by a falfe Tafte, 
and a depraved Delicacy of Thought. 

Men of the fineft Genius and moft exalted Stations have 
diftinguiftiéd themielves, in all Ages, by a remarkable In- 
clination to the Culture of thet Earth. This Inclination is 
even now confidcr'd as the Panegyric of Solomon, King 
Uzzia, the younger Cyrus y Fabticius^ hteroy Mafinijfa, the 
Vol. II. E Emperor 
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Enrperor Protus, Charles the Fifth, and Lewîs the Four- 
teenth. 

Che'vaîUr. I know that Lewis the Fourteenth caofed the 
Gardens of Verfcàlles to be formed from the Defigns of 
MonQeur Le^Noire, but did not imagine he ever made 
Gardening his particular Amufen\ent. 

Prior. When he had been converfing for fome Time with 
^Marihal Turenne, or Monfieur Colbert, he entertained him- 
Ti^If with Moniieur de la ^infinie, and frequently took a 
Pleafure in fhaping a Tree ivith his own Hands. I (ball not 
tell you that the Earth was confcious of the Honour of be- 
ing cultivated by Hands accudomed to a Sceptre : But yoa 
will readily acknowledge, that a Plant could not fail of 
Succefs, when it was governed by the fame Prudence that 
condudted the State. We may even fay, that ewtxy thing 
is more profperous under the Hands of Heroes *, becaufe 
they devote more Care and Precaution to the Management 
of each Particular they undertake. We are now arrived 
àt the Kitchen-Garden, let us walk in» 

Che'valier^ This is the firft Vifît it has received from me 
this Seafon. What a Scene of Order and Elegance is here! 

Prior. It is a real Republick in every Particular. A 
fkilfal H^nd has parcelled out all the Land, and aâembled 
a whole People of Plants, affigning to each its proper Dwel- 
ling and Situation. Thofe Families that are fprung from the 
fame Original are lodged apart in diflinû Cantons, and form 
as many different Communities. Their Multitude never 
creates any Confuiion here ; and yoa may obferve a general 
Propriety and Regulation difFufcd through the Whole. 

In order to prevent the Citizens of this State from beaig 
injurious to each other, and that the great ones may not 
impoverifli their Inferiors by engroiUng the nutrimental 
Juices of the Earth to themfelves, the fmaller Plants have 
fuch a Portion of Ground allotted them, as fofHces for 
their Support, and at a proper Diilance from thofe Trees 
which demand a copious SuHenance, aad mull be lodged 
more at large. Or if they fometimes approach each other, 
and are obliged to live together in one Society, the ârongeft 
Trees are then curbed by fuch fevere Laws, as render them 
incapable of being injurious to the lead Species of Pulfe; 

* Plin« Hlft* Nat. 1, zviii, Ck 2» 

and 
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and the vigilant Care of a good Government caufes the 
.whole Tribe to flôurifh in perfeft Harmony with each 
other. , * 

Cbevaliir, I. not only admire the Order 
I herez-difcover, bat am equally aiFeâed The Beauty of a 
with the .Beauty «that appears in every Kitchen-Garden, j. 
Part. 

Prior. It is the Order itfelf which conftittites that 
.Beauty. 

Che<valier, I obfisrve that the Efpaliers, which cover the 
Walls, rife exaôly to the fame Height, and not a (ingle 
Leaf is. permitted to advance above another. 

Prior. One woold be apt to take them, at the ûrù. View, 
-for d'Setof fine Tapeflry. 

Chevalier, Thofe Bufhes that edge the Squares are formed 
in t)ie utmoft Perfeâion. 

Prior. They are fo many natural Vafcs that embellifii 
thofe Alleys, and are infinitely more amiable than fuch as 
are formed out of Marble and gilded Metals. 

Chevalier. Wherever I direct my View, either through 
the Alleys, or over the Beds of Herbage, I obferve a re- 
gular Extent, and a perfedt Symmetry ; and am not ^ble 
to determine whether I ought to give the Preference to the 
Parterre, or the Olitory, even with refpeél to the Charms 
of Profped. This is a Point, Sir, which I leave to your 
Decifion. 

Prior. The Parterre, indeed, is more lively and dazzling; 
at the firft View; but the Olitory will attraft the Spedlator's 
Eye for a longer Time, and create more Satisfaction in his 
Mind. A Parterre.is a Beauty that feems a little too muck 
•adjufted by Art, and its Anxioufnefs to pleafe is rendered too 
apparent : But this Foible is excufable in a Parterre, which . 
is only formed to amufe us with a tranilent Pleafure. The 
Graces of an Olitory have more Reality, and a much eafier 
Air; and, hefides the Softnefs of its Colours, with the Sym-' 
metry and Grandeur of its Appearance,, it enjoys two Qua* 
lities that are dill more valuable: I mean, an extreme 
Simplicity and a very extraordinary Ufefulnefs. Simplicity 
is thç right Adjudment of the Amiable, and exhibits it in 
its full Merit ; and all the World allows Ufefulniefs to be 
the compleateil Inilance of Perfedion. 

£ 2 Che<valier^ 
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Chevalier. Is this Simplicity fo great as yoa reprefent it, 
iince I obferve it to be intermixed with a Variety of 
Flowers ? 

Prior, It is fo indeed ; but they don't owe their Arrange- 
ment either to Art or Study. No particular Care has been 
taken to plant them where they now make their Appear- 
ance, and they prefent themfelves to our View in a fponta^ 
neous Bloom. They refemble thofe Graces of Youth which 
Nature is induflrious to embeliifh: and we are no longer 
touched with any Agreeablenefs, than while the Solicitude 
to difclofe it ceafes to be apparent. 

Chevalier, The Competition in this Particular is to the 
Difadvantage of the Parterre. But if the Kitchen Garden 
triumphs in the Month of May, what may we not expeél 
from it in September? 

Prior, 1 am not for limiting its Merit to the Flowers of 
Th F rtTt f ^V^^Z^ ^^^ ^^^ Fruits of Autumn; fincc 
Kitchen-Garden! ^^ enriches its Mafter with new Prefents 
through the whole Courfe of the Year. 

The mod falutary of thofe Productions , with which 
the Earth arrays its Hills, and Plains., and Valleys, may be 
aifembled in an Olitory for the Ufe of Man. This is his 
great Magazine of Sultenaiice, Remedies and Amufements. 
There does he daily gather the verdant Produce of the 
Seafon, and is able to diftinguifh the iirH Rudiments and 
improving Growth of thofe Gifta, that will afterwards rife 
to his Hand j by which Means he enjoys, at the fame Time, 
the prefent Plenty and the Pfomife of a future Fertility. 
It mud delight him beyond Ëxpreflion, to viiit a Place 
where every Objed tenders him fomc agreeable Prefent, 
and feems kindly fedulous to fupply his Wants, and regale 
his,Tade with ail the Varieties he can defire. 

Vineyards and Arable Lands prefent us with their Pro- 
duâions but once a Year, and then remain unadive for fe- 
veral Months ; nay, a whole Year's Repofe is often neceiTary 
to recruit their exhaufted Vigour. The Kitchen-Garden, 
on the contrary, prefents us with a fpeedy SucceiFion of 
new Crops, and continues its Liberalities even in the 
Winter-Scaibn, by feeming to referye, for that particular 
Portion of the Year, thofe Fruits and vegetable Food which 
may be kept for a confiderable time ; that fo we may aU 
ways enjoy its Favours» even when the fevered Froft- has 

lock'd 
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lock'd up its Treafures, and interrupted the Coorfc of its 
Services. 

Cbe'valter» You afcribe the fineft Intentions in the World 
to this Sort of Garden ; and its Frodudions are really at- 
tended with fuch Circumilances as feem to refult from thofe 
very Intentions. 

Prior, The Intentions to fupply us with ,«, « /r t 
« . JUL ^ \ ^a p The Succeffion of 

Fruits and Herbage, at regular Seafons, p^^i^g ^^ ^^,^5^ 

and in proper Quantities, are undeniable 
Realities, and you know where they all refide. The Au- 
thor of Nature has intermixed a wife Oeconomy with a 
boundlefs Profuflon, and difpenfes the various Kinds of 
Fruits and Herbs in fuch a manner, as qualifies them to 
cover our Tables through every Seafon of the Year. 
He caufes them to fucceed each other without Interruption» 
and without Confufion. Ijidead of laviibing all his Libo- 
ralities at once, and to fuch a Degree as would overwhelm 
us v^th their Luxury, he rather chufes to render them 
grateful, by imparting an Air of Novelty to each Specie^. 
His Bounty begins with the Delicacy of red Fruits, and con- 
tinues to fupply tts from Month to Month, or rather from 
Week to Week, with new Kinds, and of all Qualities and 
Colours; but they are not prefervable for any Length of 
Time, becanfe they are foon to be fucceeded by others. He 
referves for the fevere Seafon thofe Produdions that acquire 
a firm Confidence; and when the Earth is even chilPd with 
Cold, and difcontinues its Fertility, the Store-Room, where 
the Fruits are depofited, communicates to fome Species a 
gradual Maturity, which the Tree refufed them. This gra- 
cious Precaution (upplies the Winter with a Harvcft peculiar 
to it, and prcfents us with Fruits that are unknown in every 
other Seafon. Thus is the Year rendered a perpetual Circle 
of Flowers and Fruits. Part of this Circle is frequently un- 
adorned with Flowers ; but the Fruits never leave any va- 
cant Spices. You may demondrate this Truth, by taking 
a particular Survey cf thofe Productions that grace an Oli- 
tory in a regular Socceflidn ; and you will be fenfible tha^ 
this Liberality is never interrupted. 

Chevalier- Such a Garden as this feems to be a perpetual 
Source of Accommodations. 

Prior. It is certainly an Enjoyment well worth procuring. 

and nothing is more confident with the prefent Mode than 

£ 3 a fine 
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a ûtie Olitory. Reafon therefore may fonietimes happen 
to correfpoad with a reigning Faihion . 

Che<vah*er, We have a Garden intended for this Ufe at 
our Country Seat ; but it mull be laid out in foiiie new man- 
ner, becaufe nothing ever thrives in it. Be fo good, Sir, 
ias to. let me know what Difpofition you would give it were 
the Ground yours. It forms avery fpacious Square; bVit I 
am for fpreadin^ Dcftruffion thro' the whole, , and would 
then confign it to youT Management: You may extend 
your Lines, and plant it as you pleafe, and have full Liberty 
to alter it in every Particular as you think proper. 

Prior, The Plot of Ground, upon which you would em- 
ploy me, may perhaps be ufeful in any Form but a Kitchen- 
Garden. 

Che'valier. The Archîteû thought it the pro^ertft Spot to 
form an agreeable Figure with the reft; and it will be diffi- 
cult to apply it to any other Ufe. 

Pno>. Whert a proper Situation" for a Kitchen- Ga'rdtti in 
to be cKofen, it is fometimes faid, that we otfght ra^h€¥ tor 
have recourfe tb a Gardener, than to ai^ Afchite'ft ; left thé 
Confideration of mere S/miAfetry, and' Côrarmodibttfncfs of 
ProfpcéV, Ihouid prove an Inducement to' fix oft' a Soil that 
v/ill create aibtfndance of unavailing Experice to improve i^ 
into Fertility; fmce all thé Gulfure and Ihduffry yoa can 
employ upon it may perhaps be incapable of changing thô 
Malignity of its Nature. I fuppofe the Plot of La:nd, which 
you have cômmiffîoned me to nfiamàgé as I pleafe, is not ib 
intradlable ; atod I will now give you the proper Idea of t 
Kitchcn-Garden, whfch can never be complete without 
,thefe five different Advantages: A good Soil, a favourable 
Afpedt, a beautiful Diftribtrtion of the Ground, a fufficient 
Quamity of Water, arid a proper Choice of Plants. This h 
É very copious SubjéÔ, and we will referve it, if yott 
pleafe, for our Eûtèrtainnrent To morrow. Lee us therefore 
fihifh OUT Walk at prefeiit, when we have read the firft 
Paflage of Fanieris F&rm, that prefeBts itfelf to ouï View 
when we open the Book. 

Cke^aiier: I perceive he is your favourite Poet. 

Frier, He is the Author who gave me a Relifti for Read- 
ing, when I was of your Age. The firft Ideas that create 
agreeable Imprcffions in onr Minds are alwayà moft perma- 
nent, and afford us tlie gréateft Pleafurè when we recollea 

them. 
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Chevalier. ^ If ^ E arc now. to form a complete Oli- 
tory» and rouft therefn-e unite 
in one* Plot a good Soil, a fa* 
vourable Afpeâ, a beautiful Dif- 
tfibution, a Supply of Water, and a proper Choice of 
Plants. 

Prior, We have X'iber^y to make the Model as pçrfeâ 
as we pleafe in our Converfations, and may. difbribuce all 
our Materials to the bed Advantage. 

The Temperaments of Earâi in general may be diftin- 
guiihed into thefe three Clafles, Sand, Loam, 
and Clay. Sand is a Colleâion of folid, deny» S^^* 
and loofe Particles, of a roundifh Form, and 
almoft incapable of any Cohefion with each other. The 
Parts of this Earth, in Proportion to their Enlargement and 

• Inftruâion de M. 4e U Quintinie. The Art of Huftandry, by 
J. Mortimer. 

E 4 Variation 
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^^ariation from a globular Figure, are gradually changed 
into Gravel, or a touch of Pebbles. Thefe different [tony 
Soils are capable of receiving Water, Oil, Salts, Fire, Air, 
and all the Principles of Vegetation, into their Interilices; 
but can never retain them for any confiderabl» Time, fince 
' the nutrimental Mixtures Aide through the Vacuities as 
eafily as they at iirfl filled them. T he Cultivation therefore 
of this Kind of Land is feldom productive of any fertil 
EfFeas. 

Pure Earth, on the contrary, is a Mafs of 
Pore Earth. little Clods^ extremely fine, and probably of 
a cubical Form, qualified for an intimate 
Conjun^ion with each other, and for continuing imbodied 
in that manner. When the Earth is very compaÔ, and its 
conftituent Particles are not feparated by any Cavities, it 
forms Soils of Clay, Marl, or Chalk, which retain the 
Juices they receive ; but are not very tradable to the Iroprcf- 
fions of Water, Heat, and Air. The Fibres of Plants can 
hardly penetrate thefe Soils, and their Culture is rendered 
\try difficult, I may venture to fay impraticable. 

Loam, or that Earth which is a Medium 
Loam. between Sand and Clay, is a Powder which 

partakes of the Pliancy of Sand, and the 
Confidence of pore Earth, and may be called a Composi- 
tion of minute fupple Mafles; fomething fpungy in their 
Nature, and eafily difunited by Labour. They readily open 
to the Influences of the Air, and are very retentive of what 
they receive. Plants can (hoot their Fibres into this Soil 
without any Obâroflion, and are there accommodated 
with a copious Nourifliment. 

Checvaiier. Happy is that Perfon who can form his Kit- 
chen-Garden in a Soil of this Nature, which preferves a 
lyfedium between compact and light Earth. But how can 
we know whether the Land be fuitable for our Purpofe ? 

Trior, That juft Temperament of Soil, which I call 
Loam, is manifefted by the Pliancy of the 
The Marks of Parts that compofe it, and by the Vigour of 
a good Soil. its Produétions. But we too often meet with 
a Difproportion in its Qualities, and this 
Earth of an intermediate Nature may be fandy in feveral 
Degrees, without being Sand itfelf ; or it may refemble 
Marl, without having any real Intermixture of that Sab. 
fiance, C^*- 
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Che<valier, When a Soil is either too lean or too conipadt, 
are there no Methods of rectifying thofe Defers ? 

Prior. Our Gardeners endeavour to correct them with a 
Variety of Manures ; by which I mean thofe 
Earths or Com poils which they fpread over Manures. 
their Gardens to render them fertil. They lay 
.Horfc-Dung, which is light and dry, on a Soil of Mould, 
whofe little Clods are apt to i m body with each other; and 
they appropriate to a fandy Soil an Intermixture of Cow- 
Dung» which is fat and binding. They endeavour by thefe 
Expedients to give Confidence to the one, and Rarefaâioa 
to the other, which is a very judicious and profitable Pro- 
ceeding. 

Thofe Proprietors of Land, who are induflrious, have 
Recourfe to a Method flill more efficacious and durable in it» 
Effeds, fince it.ftrikes at the Caufe of the Evil. They open ^ 
the Ground to a certain Depth, either in their Garden or 
fome adjoining Spot, and endeavour to End a Bed of Earth 
entirely different in its Qualities front the Land they would 
rectify. They intermix and thicken a dry and fandy Soil 
with a proper Quantity of Mould, or at lead with a marfhy 
Earth, which is frequently no more than a black and bind- 
ing Loam. But they open and difunite a marley Earth» 
by mixing it with a large Quantity either of River-Sançl, or 
€)f that which is found in fubterranean Veins of Gravei. 
When the Earths are thus blended together, they are thrown 
into tieaps, till the different Ingredients have had Time to 
incorporate in a proper Manner. The Beams of the Sun, 
the Winds and Frofts, together with the confiant Aâion of 
the Air, will compleat the Preparation of the whole, and 
we may then plant in a Soil entirely new. 

But as we acquire our Knowledge by very impcrfed De- 
grees, and may be eafily deceived in the Choice of a Soil» 
which appeared to us fufficiently qualified to improve our 
own Land ; it will be prudent to make the firfl Experiment» 
on a fmall Quantity of Earth, till we are fatisfied, by very 
apparent Succefs, that our Endeavours to meliorate the 
whole will not be ineffedaal. 

As to other Circumiiances, whether you intend to fertilize 
all the Ground of your Kitchen-Garden by thefe Intermix- 
tures ; or whether you limit your Improvements to fome 
particular Squares^ or the Trenches you appropriate to your 
E 5 Trees I; 
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Trees; the two effential Pointé arc yoor permitting the 
blended Soils to lie fallow, a Year at lead, before you be- 
gin to plant; and your compleating the Mixture not In a 
parfiiponiou's Manner, but to the Depth of three or four 
feet: Otherwife your Trees and feveral Species even of 
your Herbage, will inevitably perifh, when their Rooty be- 
gin to penetrate into another Vein of Earth, which will 
wouiid them by its unpliant Cohefion, or parch them up 
by its Dry nefs. 

Che'Vûlier. I am fénfible that, if the Soils be intermixed 
to the Depth you have mentioned, the good Qualities of 
the one will reform the Imperfedions of the other : But 
furely this muft occaflon a dreadful Ëxpence. 

Prior. If the Garden-Plot be very extenfive, the Attempt 
will certainly prove too chargeable ; bat there are other Ex- 
pedients tOTcdlify Part of its Deftdts at a very moderate 
Cod. If the Soil, for Inftance, be grofs and difficult to be 
moved, or fpongy to an extreme Degree, the fquare Com- 
partments of the Garden (hould be a little raifed towards the 
Middle, and funk at the Extremities into two imperceptible 
Slopes ; by which Means the Water that would chill the 
Beds, were it to remain upon them too long, flows off to- 
ward the Alleys, and ihay flnk into fuch a Drain as wiH 
convey it to the Ditch that bounds thé Garden. 

When the Soil happens to be dry and porous, the fquare 
Beds Ihould be funk a little lower than the Alleys, or it 
may be fuffictent to raife the Paths higher than the Beds, 
in order to fecurc them a proper Humidiry in every Part, 
and to afford the Herbs and Roots the Refreihment of due 
Waterings. 

But whatever may be the Nature of the Land, we find 
an excellent Effe£l from clearing the Alleys of their Snow 
in the Winter-Seafon, and throwing it on the Beds, whofe 
Fertility is greatly improved by this Method. 

Chinjalur. Are there any Soils incapable of beixlg ren- 
dered fruitful ? 

Prior, There are two Sbrts, which it would be better to 
abandon entirely, than riik the Expence of a Kitchen-Gar- 
den upon them. Thiefe are the ftony aftd the chalky Soils. 

Next to the Temperament of the Earth, which un- 
doubtedly merits the firft Attention, fince it is chiefly con- 
ducive to the Plenty and Flavour of the Produ^ions of an 
• * • ' Olitory, 
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Olitory, no Circumftance is more important than the Situ- 
ation : And this mayi properly be faid to be good, when it 
fhelters the Garden from incommoding Wind», and laya it 
open to that Afpea of the Sun which is moAr beneficial. 

C6t*vaii€r. Are not all Winds injurious in Proportion to 
their Violence ? How then are their fatal EiFeds to be 
evaded ? 

Prior, We at leaft fliould endeavour to be fheltered from 
thofe that are moft pernicious; I mean the Northern Blads^ 
or thofe of the North Wefi^ and all tempcftuous Winds, 
We may fay of the iirft of thefe, wl^at the Scripture de- 
clares with relation to ^ vidorious People, whom God in 
his Wrath caufed to march forth : * ^he tandis as the Gar-* 
den of Eden before them, and behind them a dejolate gilder'» 
nefs. The Country was a verdant Paradife before their 
Approach, but was rendered a dreary Defart by their Paf4. 
fage through it. The Breath of the NorthWefi is not fo dc* 
druâlve as that of the North*Eafi Wind, but it checks 
every Plaut that begins to bloom, and its Difconti nuance 
is frequently preceded by a Tempeft of Hail, which in a 
few Moments lays wafte all the luxuriant Promifes of the' 
Spring. 

Tho' thefe two Winds are commonly the moil malignant 
of all, yet there are others to be dreaded in ç>^txy Situation 
we can poffibly chufe : We ought, therefore to conûder 
thofe particular Quarters which are produdive of the moft 
dangerous Blafts ; and efpecially the Quarters which engen- 
<der fuch Storms as drip the Trees of their Fruits. 

Cbivaiier, Of what Advantage is a Knowledge of this 
Nature? Wc may eafily diftinguifh the Region from 
whence the Winds blow, but how can we prevent their 
EiFefts? 

Prior, A Kitche)i-Garden may be defended from theln- 
fults of thofe Winds that are moft to be feared; either by 
.a lofty Wall, or a fpacioua Edifice, or we may caufe thefe 
Blafls to be intercepted by a large Wood which breaks alt 
their Force; and this is the Expedient praôifed in Nor- 
mandy and Britany : Or elie we may form thç Kitchen- Gar- 
den under the Shelter of a Hill, which (huts up all Avenues 
to it. 

• Joel. ii. 3, Quafi Hortu» voluptatis coram eo, Sc poft ilium folir 
tttdodeferti. 

Thfe 
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The Benefit of a fine Sun-ihine is as mach tp be deilred 
for fuch a Garden, as the noxious Windsiire to be dreaded. 
A Situation to the Soufh is generally the moil eligible of 
any, unlefs your Land be extremely light and thin; for 
it will then be exhaufted by too much Heat. An Opening 
to the Eafi is likewife more eileemed than one to the ^efi, 
but a Northern Afpeâ is the word of all, if it be not re- 
compenfed by an excellent Temperament of Soil. 

Cbê<vûlier, I doubt a Plot of Land entirely expofed to 
the cold Winds will never produce any thing good. 

Prjor. We, however, fee fome Inftances to the contrary t 
the admirable Wine oi Cillery grows on the Declivity of 
Verzenai, which flopes to the Norths without the lead Shel^ 
ter, a^d lies obliquely to the Sun. 

Chevalier, What y.ou have obfeFved, Sit ^ of the Situa«. 
tion of a Garden in general, may certainly be faid of each 
particular Wall: The beft Efpaliers, therefore, are thofe 
which are vifited by a Southern Sun;, and next ta this Situa- 
tion we approve of a Wall placed to the Eafi. Be fo good 
as to inform me» Sir,, to what Trees thefe £xpofures are 
appropriated : I have fometimes feen Peaches and Pears 
that have been rather fcorched than ripened. In a Poûtion 
to the Sotttè, 

Prior. A Southern Efpalier is referved for Winter Bon*. 
chteciens, Mufcadine Grapes,, and. all thofe Fruits that are 
not eafily ripened A Wall that fronts'the rifing Sun is 
more proper for Peaches, Apricots, and fome Species of 
exquiiite and tender Pears, whofe Colour we have an Incli*- 
natjon to heighten. A Wefiern. Ëxpofure has lik«wife its 
Merit, but a Northern is the lea& favourable of all, for the^ 
Sun, even in the longed Days, can only vifit that Quarter 
with a few fcattered Rays diveded of their genial Warmth. 

Che*valier. His Lordlhip, the Count, gave me an Op- 
portunity of obferving that he had made every Wall in his 
Kitchen-Garden acceifible to the Sun. Indead of caufing 
the four Walk djredtly to front the four Quarters of the 
World, he oppofed to thofe Regions the four Corners that 
join the Walls^ In confequence of which Difpofition the 
rrfing Sun warms the two Efpalier? that unite in the Wefiern 
Point; when he galn^lvis Noon- day Height, he fheds his 
J^eat along the two Walb' that join to the North\ and when 
he finks to tlie Wejiy he darts his Rays on the Walls that 
point to the Eafi^ Prior ^ 
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Frtor, All the Parts of the Garden therefore receive his 
benign loipreffions, and every Wall is covered with a uni- 
form Verdure. 

As the extraordinary Benefit, that refaits from proper Ex- 
pofures, pecQliarly rela es to the Efpaliers, Care fhould be 
taken to llrengthen the Reflexion of the Son-beams by a 
very white and fmooth Parget, which exaôly clofes all the 
Cavities that would otherwife imbibe or deâeét the Light. 

Chevalier, The fame Expedient chafes away'Rats, Mice*» 
Dormice, and all noxious Animals, and compels them to 
fearch elfevvhere for their Prey. I mùft now, Sir, deiire 
you to inform me, what particular Wood is ufed for the 
Lattice- Work which fnHains the Efpalier, and beautifies 
the whole Garden. 

Prior. The Heart of Oak or Chcfnut is appropriated to 
this Ufe, and the whole ought to be well joined and pre- 
iervedfrom putrifying, by being painted firllwith a Lay of 
white Lead, and afterward with two Lays of Mountain- 
Green liquified into an Oil. Such a Lattice- Work as this 
will laft between thirty and forty Years. 

Che'valier, By that Means, Sir, could you form the 
Efpaliers of your Priory into fuch an elegant Air, without 
the Aid of Lattice-Work ? 

Prior, I bad Recourfe tothe famé Expedient which is now 
praâifcd by feveral Perfons of Tafle. Inftead of the Lat- 
tice of Wood-work, which frequently affords a Retreat to 
a Number of Enemies, .we may form a Lattice of large 
Wires, which proves as ferviceable and lafling as the other^ 
and is compleated at a very moderate Expence. 

Che^a/rer. As I look through the Bars ^f the Door that 
opens into the Melon-Ground, I obferve the Top of the 
Walls covered, through their whole Extent, with a kind 
f>f little Roof, of whofe Ufe 1 am entirely ignorant. 

Prior. A Gentleman of the Army, who has long made 
the Cultivation of Fruits his Amufement, amidft his Soli- 
tude in Times of Peace^ and whofe extraordinary Succefà 
renders him worthy to be recommended as a Model, has 
added to the Parget and Lattice Work fuch a kind of 
Pent-houfe as is raifed upon that Wall, and its Funâion is 
to compleat the Efficacy of good Situations. Several fmall 
Bars 0Î Iron or Wood about two Foot long, are inferted 
horizontally inta the upper part of the Wall, and at a ré- 
gulai 
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gular Diftance from each other, in c^der to fopport one or 
two Planks» which are to be removed whenever we are 
difpofed to afford the Leaves a proper Refreihment of Rains 
and Dews. This Roof» by intercepting the Aâion of the 
Air above, prevents the Tree from fhooting that way with 
any extraordinary Vigour, and canfes it to expand to the 
Right and Left. It likewife efFeâually covers the Efpaliers 
during the fevere Frofls, and fhclters the Bads and Fruita 
from the Inclemency of Hail Showers. In a word» it pre- 
ferves the upper Part of the Tree from the Drippings of the 
Wall> which» by falling perpetually on the fame Branches» 
either rot or hollow them» and caufe a glutinoas Fluid to 
be (hcd over them. 

When the Portions and Inclofures have 
The Diftribution been properly regulated, the Diftribuiion of 
of the Plot. the whole Plot is the next Circumftancc to 

be confidered. It may be divided into two, 
four, or fix Squares, formed with Cut-work, and furroonded 
by large Alleys. But, inllead of thefe fquare Divifions» 
the whole may* be parcelled out into four Triangles» fepa- 
rated by two Alleys that correfpond with the Figure of 
St. Andrew\ Crofs. The Centre is adorned either with a 
pleafing Fountain» or the ample Round of a Bafon. 

We chink it natural to behold a very fpacious Alley when 
we firll advance into the Garden» and» if the Entrance be 
exactly in the Middle, which is moll regular» the Difiribu- 
tion into Squares will then feem neceifary, in order to 
prefent a fine Alley in Front» and another in a tranfverfe 
Line, to the View of thofe who enter. If we are obliged- 
Co place the Entraxe into the Kitchen-Garden in fome Cor- 
ner, we may then have recourfe to the crofs Divifion, that 
we may enjoy at our firft Approach the fudden Profpeû of 
three Alleys; namely» thofe that run parallel with the two 
Walls, and that which traverfes the Triangles. But flnce - 
the Extremity of thefe Pieces would disfigure the Ground- 
Plot by^ their pointed Forms, we ufually bend them into» 
Semicircle» which enlarges the Place» and gives the En- 
trance a more graceful Air. 

Che*valier. I am very much furprlzed to fee a Diflance 
of feven or eight Feet left between the Walls and tlie Bor- 
der of the Alleys. 
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Frior. That Vacai^cy is intended for the Colttvation of 
feveral forward Plants of different Kinds, in a Shelter from 
Injarions Air, and beneath the Refleâioki of the Sun-beams; 
and thf beneficial Ëffeâs of the Compoil, the Calture, and 
the frequently-repeated Waterings are always imparted 
to the Roots of the adjoining Fruit-Trees. 

Chevalier. I imagined this Traâ of Ground had been 
entirely loft; but I now perceive you can employ it to a 
double Advantage. 

Prior, Let us return to the Squares. The Border that 
furrounds them, and in which feveral bufhy Dwarf- Trees ' 
are difpofed, is adjufted by the Verge of the Alley On the 
one Side; and on the other, by the Track which limits the 
Beds that are formed in the inward Space of thofe Squares! 

Che<valter, I fee the Dwarf-Trees are planted at a con- 
fiderable Diftance from the Verge of the Alley, and \^ry 
near the Beds in the Square ; but would not they have pro- 
duced a better. EfFeft, if they had been difpofed exadlly in 
the Middle of their o^n Bed ? 

Prior, They are ranged at the Diftance of five Feet from 
the Verge, that the Branches may not encroach upon the 
Alley when they are expanded into their full Growth; 
'and as to tl^e Track next the Square it may be, then ftrack 
farther in by diminifhing the Length of the Beds, which 
are bounded by it. 

Cbe*valier, I havefeen fome fine Kitchen- Gardens, where 
the large Pieces were edged with Lines of Box ; but all the 
Borders in thisGarden arecompofed of ufeful Plants. 

Pritr. There is feme Œconomy in this Method. The 
Growth of Box fills up a Space of Ground to little Pur- 
pofe: It is likewife a voracious Plant, and requires much 
Tending. Are not thefe Borders therefore garniihed to 
more Advantage with plants that are ufeful^ and afford ua 
proper Ingredients for S'allads, or at leaft are valuable for 
their Scents, or fome medicinal Quality they poflefs? Here 
you may fee a long Fileof Terragon, and there a Range of 
Lavender is ftretchedont. One Alley may be bordered with 
Parfley, and another with fweet Bafil or falutary Worm- 
word, or fragrant Marjoram. Sage and Savoury frequent- 
ly rife in one Line, and Pimpernel blooms in the fame 
Bed with odorous Thime. Borders are likewife formed o^ 
Strawberry Plants, and Violets may hare the fame Diftri- 
5 bution» 
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bation, in order to accommodate us with a Syrup in their 
proper Seafon. 

Thofe Alleys tliat are leail fiece^Tary are fometimes 
ornamented with Turf, or a Verdure of S traw berry-Trees - 
A crofs Alley, that is but little frequented, may be em* 
bellifhed by a Line of double Hollyhocks running through 
the middle; and in fome other Walk of the like Nature 
you may plant Poppies, and rear the Seeds of the Ane- 
mone, the Ranunculus, the Violet, and Siock>gilliflower., 
Thefe unexpcnfive Forcfts .of Flowers will beautify a ufe- 
lefs Plot of Land, at the fame time that they are a Semi- 
nary for the Parterre. 

The Ground that forms the Squares (hould be diflributed 
into Beds four Feet in Breadth, and feparated from each 
other by a Foot- wide Path Such a Difpofition enables 
the Gardener to extend his Hand to the Middle of each 
Bed, and to cultivate the whole Plantation without any 
Difficulty. 

Che*i;a!ier, At a little Diftance from this Garden is a 
Spot of Ground, \^hich the Gardener has appropriated ta 
fevcral Species of efculent Plants ; but the Beds are formed 
in a manner that feemed intircly new to me; they riTe 
very high on one Side, and defcend in an eafy Slope otv 
the other. What may be the Advantage of fuch a Difpo- 
fition ? 

Prior, They are properly called Shelving Beds; and yoa 
may obferve their Afcent is to the North, and their De- 
clivity to the South, I will now acquaint you with their 
Ufe. If the Land be too moid or cold, and efpecially if 
it lies open to bleak Winds, this Method of difpofing the 
Beds in a Slant is very commodious, but too much neg- 
leéled at prefent. As this Figure is uniform through the 
whole Extent of the Beds, it is intirely inoÂenfive to the 
Eye; and as the Water muft unavoidably trickle into the 
Path, the Beds will consequently be rendered more dry. 
The Ihelving Form of the Earth qualifies the Surface for 
receiving the Sun-bçams almoil in a perpendicular Direc- 
tion, which ilrengthens the Refleâion, and redoubles the 
Heat. A third Advantage, and which perhaps is fuperior 
to the other two, is,' that the rapid Sweep of Hail and 
I^orth'Eaft Winds being confiderably weaken'd by the 
back part of thefe elevated Beds, will be lefa prejudicial to 

the 
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the Plants, which lie concealed from Infult on the de- 
fcending Side. Thefe ilanting Beds are an Imitation of 
the vaft Garden of Nature, where the Almighty Hand, 
that difpenfes Vegetation and Growth to Plants, has ranged 
them on Hills and Declivities at due Intervals of Diftance, 
that the folar Rays may be refieâed.with more Vigour 
upon the green Produdtions, which without thi; benigA 
Aid would feldom advance to Maturity in the temperate 
Climes. 

But as advantageous foever as the Dif- 
pofition of your Garden in all its Parts Water. 
may prove, it will be impoffible for you 
to fertilize the Whole, unlefs you have a commodioas 
Supply of Water, that caii always be diftributed through 
every Quarter of the Garden. 

Chevalier, How delightful 19 it to be able; as in thii 
Place, to diFufe with one Turn of a Cock 
the Stream of a limpid Spring to the Side- Spriag -Water. 
board» the Kitchen» the Bafon in t^e Par- 
terre, and the Ciflerbs in the Olitory ! 

Prior, Though this kind of Water, when it has fettled, 
and been warnrd by the Air, is rendered very fit to facili- 
tate the Progrefs of the Sap in Plants, I fhould have ai 
much £fteem at leaft for River- Water, 
which, as It conftantly receives the vola- River-Water. 
tile Salts, and other Influences of the Air, 
muft needs be very falutary to Plants. Well- Well-Water. 
Water is the word of all, becaufe its Chill- . 
nefs is apt to prove fatal to the Roots ; and a Gardener 
fhould be very cautious of employing it till he has firft ex- 
pofed it to the Air, 

Chevalier. Do you approve the Ufe of Cifterns ? 

Prior, Ciftern- Water is only a CoUeôion 
of Rain, and is extremely light. It may Ciflerns* 
even be rendered a very wholefome Drink, 
when we are capable of preferving it in its due Parity. 
> But whether there be a fafficient Supply of other Water, 
or not, it is certainly a good Precaution to fmk a Ciftern 
in thofe Terraffes, on which it is ufual to build fine rural 
Seats for the Benefit of a faluury Air and an open Profpedt. 
A large Ciftern will-cplleâ in an Inftant all the Water that 
has been ihed upon your Building, and poured into your 

• Courts 
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Courts by a tranfient Storm; and it always accommodates 
you with a Refcrvoir in cafe of Fire. Jt is likewife a cer- 
tain Refoorce, when a dry Seafon has exhauiled the WeilB 
and Springs/ and it proveil an admirabie Fluid for Water- 
ing of Plants. The Slime and nitrous Particles which are 
fwcpt by the Water from the? Roof and other Parts of the 
Habitatio]|, fmk to the bottom of the Ciftern, and form a 
Sediment which: the Gardener prefers to all kinds of 
Compoft and Manures whatever, with refpedl to fortify- 
ing the Plants that thrive» or re-animating thofe that 
droop. 

Thefe Preparations qualify the Ground 
The Choice of for the Reception of the young Plant, with 
Trees. which yoH propofe^ to embclTifh it. But 

you muft be very circomfpedl in this Par- 
ticular; left you (houle happen to be dec^ved in the Par- 
chafe of your Trees, and be obliged to wait feven or 
eight Years for the Frvit of s Pear-Tree^ which muft af- 
terward be rooted up. 

Chevalier. Are there not fome few Marks by which we 
may know the Species, before wo fee the Pruh? 

PHor, There are feveral Species which refemble each 
other fo much in their Wood and Foliage, that they fre- 
quently deceive the moft fkilful Perfons. We can ney&t b<r 
too difHdem of the prefumiirg Ignorance of difhoneft Gar^ 
deners, as well as of the Midakes of thofe who have tb« 
greateft Probity, and likewife of the Abafe that reigns in 
the Names of Fruit-Trees. What the Ferjians call the 
Queen Claudia is known by the Name of the Green Apri- 
cot at Tours-, at Roan it is the Gay Green, and at Vii^i * 
the vDauphin Plumb. The fame Diveriiiy prevails with 
refpefl to other Fruits, and they are frequently called by 
different Names in Gardens of the fame Neighbour- 
hood. 

Chevalier, At this Rate indeed we can never know what 
we buy ; but is there no Remedy for fuch an Inconve- 
nience ? 

Prior. The beft Courfe we can take, will be to lay out 
our Money in thofe Places that are moft in Repute, and to 

* A Village a League diftant from ParU^ and famous-forthc fineft 
Nurfcries in France» 
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expiain outfelvea in fach a manner as may prevent all Equi- 
vocation. We fhould afterwards be early in grafting, in a 
Nurfery, a great Number of thofe Species that are moft 
approved. It is likewife a fafe expedient to'depofit fome 
of the fined Plants of the Nurfery, in Wicker-Ba&ets, in 
order to be replaced in the Room of thofe whofe Decay 
would interrupt that agreeable Order and Succeflion of 
Fruits which you may be defirous of fccuring. 

Chevalier, When we defign to plant Efpaliei s and Dwarf- 
Trees, what particular Space (hould be left between them*? 
I here obferve, that all the Trees are tivice as diftant froiïr 
each other, as they are in any other Place that I have 
feen. 

Prior, Thiô DifpofitJon has been obfervcd, bccanfe the 
Temperament of the Soil is excelleaft ; had it been lean^ 
and not very fertile^ the Trees would have beeii fdaraicMi 
n«arer to each other. 

Chénjalier. I (bouW think the contrary PratflJice would be 
Hfofl propîÈr ; for s^My fhould we expeét the Earth to be 
woft fertile wli^i it kas^ leaft Notirifhment to impart? 

Priot. I ^\\\ ÛxfL givtf yoti the PartkuJars of the present 
k«fetlM)d, aiid thea acqudnt you with the Rcafon» for par* 
fcingit: 

When we plant agaîiift a low Waîl of 
about fev^n or eight Feet in Height, the A Xfrtr Wall# 
Trees are dif^ofed at a much greater di- 
llance from each othei^, than they are againft a higher 
Wall, that fo they may be expanded without any Coirfa. 
iion, and to afford them on each Side the Enjoyment of 
that Liberty which is denied them at the Top, 

When the Wall is twelve or fi/ceen Feet 
^high, the Plantation may be fet thicker, A high Wall, 
by placing a Dwarf-Tree between two 
other Trees of a larger Growth, which will embdliih the 
Wall, and render every Part of it profitable. 

But no CirCQihflance it fO proper to determine the juft 
Diftahce of the Trees, as the Temperament of the Soil. If 
the Wall be low, add the Ground very good, the Pear and 
Peach Tree (hould be planted at the Diftance of nine Feet 
from one another ; and as the Apricot and Plumb-Trees 
(ho6t into a^ore luxuriant Growth, their Interval (hould 
be twelve Feet If the Soil be but indifferent, the Space 

between 
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between them ought t6 be lefs by three Fezt ; to that thoie 
of the firft Glafs (hould grow within fix Feet of each other, 
and thofe of the fécond within nine. If the Wall be lofty, 
and the Soil excellent, the tall and fliort Stocks are fepa- 
rated by a Width of fix Feet; but if the Ground be noc 
extraordinary, they may be planted thicker, and four Feec 
will be a fufficient Extent for the intermediate Space. 

Cbe^valier, I am impatient to knov^ the Reafon of this 
Method. 

* Ptior, It is this : The Fruits generally fpring from Ut- 
tle weak Branches, which die for the moft part at the Ex- 
piration of a few Years. The ftrong and vigorous Branches 
run all into Wood, and their Fruit is too fmalt to be valua- 
ble. If your Trees lengthen their Roots in an excellent 
Soil, and are only allowed a fmall Space for the Expanfioa 
of their Branches, you will be obliged to lop thefe, 4o pre- 
vent their encroaching upon the Boughs of the neighbouring 
Efpaliers. This Contraâion of their Growth will render 
them exceeding vigorous, but it will hkewife caufe them 
CO run into Wood; whereas when^ey extend themfelves 
in their natural manner, they ihoot out a Profufion of little 
Branches proper for bearing; Fruit. The Efpaliers expand 
but little in a lean or indiilerent Soil, and therefore they 
ought to be planted clofer to each other. 

We are noc confined to fo much Striflnefs in the Difpo- 
fition of Dwarfs, and the Didance between them may be 
very moderate in a rich Soil; becaufethey are not branched 
cut on two Sides only, like the Efpaliers, but fwell into 
a round Circumference. 

Chevalier, Do you approve of the Method of extending 
the Branches of Vines along the Tops of Walls, and above 
the Efpaliers ? 

Prior, When thefe laft are young, the Vine may very 
properly £11 the Vacancy, in order to refrefh you with its 
Fruit,- as well as with its Verdure. 

Ghe<valier, I obferve, when Perfons are preparing to 
plant, they always fiiik very deep Trencheç ; and I ihould 
be glad to know. Sir, what Rule they follow in that Par- 
ticular ? 

Prior. The Gardeners, when they are to 
Preparations for plant Efpaliers, begin with opening a 
Planting. Trcnch fix Feet wide, and three in Depth, 
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«long the Extent of the Wall. But when they plant 
Dwarfs, the Trench fhould be eight Feet in Breadth, with 
the former Depth, unlefs it be continued from one End of 
the Garden to the other. 

Chevalier, Do thefe Dwarf$ require a larger Quantity of 
|;ood Soil than the Efpaliers ? Or for what Reafon are they 
allowed eight Feet in the Breadth of their Trenches ? 

Prior, The Efpalier, whicK is faftened to the Wall, dc- 
fleâs its Roots from it, and requires an Extent of fix Feet, 
in order to (hoot them out on the other Side: But the 
Dwarf, which is placed in the middle of the Trench, hat 
not more than four Feet of good Earth on either Side for 
(the Accommodation of its Roots ; and were the Breadth of 
the Trench lefs, the Roots would plunge too foon into a 
bad Earth. 

If the Earth, which is dug out of the Trench, happens to 
be good, it ought to be inverted when it is thrown in ; but 
if it be only indifferent, the Trench fhould be filled up 
with other Earth that has been prepared for fome Time. 

Chevalier, One would wiih to be certain of a good Soil 
for Planting. 

Prior, The next Circumflance to be regulated is the pro- 
per Treatment of the Roots and Branches of the intended 
Plantation. Trees extend their Roots under the Earth, 
that by the Mediation of their Fibres they, may imbibe the 
Water, which, together with the Salt, contains the Oil and 
other Principles of their Nourifhroent. They extend their 
Branches at the fame time into another Fluid, which is 
the Air, that they may be impregnated, and chiefly by the 
Inftrumentality of their Leaves, with the frefb Streams and 
volatile Spirits that are conftantly floating in it. Th^ 
Leaves therefore render the fame Offices to the Branches, 
as the Roots receive from the Fibres. And hence it fol- 
lows, that if yon tranfplant a Tree with the Earth that ad. 
heres to its Roots, as is daily pradlifed at prefent, you may 
leave all or part of its Foliage upon it. The Leaves are 
one of the bed Expedients for recruiting the Tree with 
the Humidity it loft in the Day-time, by TranfpiMtion; 
and, pofiibly, for difFufiog to the Extremity of the Roots a 
Warmth, as well as a Stream of Air, whofe Aâion and 
Elafticity may give Motion to the Sap. It is evident by 
Experience» that the Leaves which are left «n the Tree 
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contribute to the Invjgoration of its Roots» and the Speedi- 
nefs of tits Growth. But if the Roots have. been uncovered, 
.and di veiled of the Earth with which they were fuj-round'ed, 
the Tree is then too weak to nourifh all the Branches after 
its Tfanfplantation : And itwould.be of no Coniêqùence 
to leave its Foliage» which will be all ihed in a few 
Days, It wiil be neceiTary thç^refore to lop off the Head » 
or at, lead to fliocten all the Branches very confiderably, 
thai the Root» which at firft is only einployed in repair- 
ing its LoiTes» and. whofe Operations are then very Langoid, 
may have only Buds to nourifh» inflead of Branches ; 
apd may be in a Condition totcaofmit them» by Degrees, 
iucha Quantity of Juices as will protrude a Set of vigorous 
.Sprouts. 

Cben;aUer. But what would be the Confequence» (hould 
s\\ the Branches be kept on the Tree we trahfplant ? 

Prior. The Sap» being too weak to produce capital 
Branches» would operate in thofe of the fmalleft Dimen- 
fions» anil fupply them with Fruit the enfuing Year. The 
Trc^ might deceive us by its plaufible Appearance; but as 
it would be unprodudive of large Branches» which are its 
only Refource» and the Bails of the Fruit-Branches; it 
would be incapable of expanding into a Head» and muil 
therefore ihrink to a ^inulenefs» and remain extremely 
languid» till at laft it will be neceifary to root it up. The 
Pradice of lopping off the Head of a Tree» when it is not 
immediately tranfplanted with its adhering Earth» is not to 
be contefted. 

The Roots have been formerly coni^dered in the fame 
XMXiVfiTi and Mojou^w Je la ^nsinie is a}moft asfevere 
to them» as he is to the. Branches. It is with fome Difix* 
culty chat he confents to leave two or three of them on the 
Plant; and he limits their largeft Extent to ten or twelve. 
Inches. This Method of his is Aill praûifed in many 
Places. 

Che'valier, May we be. allowed to deviate froni it» fince 
Jie pafi'es. for an Oracle in Gardening ? 

Prkr, The World undoubtedly has great Obligations 4o 
him ; but the Virtuofi of the iiril Clafs» and particularly 
Meiiieurs U Normand* ^ Father and Son» who fucceeded 

f U%mfm de M» U Momtuidt 
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Monfieur Je ia ^nitnie, have difcovered, by a Series. of 
Experiments, repeated ^ith all imaginable Accuracy, that 
if a Tree be planted with all its found Roots, it will thrive 
much better, and will fpeedily acquire, a Vigour very dif- 
ferent from that of its Neighbour, which was planted with 
a few Roots cut ihort. And when the contrary has at. any 
Time happea'4» they have always difcovered an evident 
' Caufe of this Irregularity, which did not refult from any 
Clrcumfbnce of more or lefs Roots. 

C/?e<va/ier. We fuilain no Rifque, when we aâ; upon 
the Credit of fuch Authorities. 

Prior. We may then conclude, that the fafeft Method 
of tranfplantiitg Trees is to preferve. all their found Roots; 
and we may llkewife fulFer the like fibrous Roots to regain, 
when they appear freih and vigorous. 'When the Roots 
begin to exert their Fundlions, they will certainly furnifh 
more Sap and Aliment, than could be fupplied, were their 
Number reduced to two or three. 'Tis Prudence tliere- 
fore not to pay fuch an implicit Regard to a Set of difficnlt 
and incommodious Rules, as to deSroy thofe Roots which 
are as good as any we can defire, and to wait a j^ength of 
Time for others, while we already polTefs thofe that are 
folRcient *. 

When the Places for the fcveral Trees have been mark- 
ed out and opened, each Plant is laid near the Aperture 
* into which it is afterwards to be inferted. 

* Chevalier. Should not the Bottom of tvery Hollow be 
covered with fomeCompofl? 

Prior, All judicious Planters entirely difapprove .that 
Method : For as the Salts of that Manure would be per- 
petually defc^nding below the Roots, they confequently 
mud be ufelefs to them. And as the Root would be in- 
volved in a corrupting Sediment, they would undoubtedly 
be endangered by that Putrefa6Uon. The Compofl would 
likewife prevent the Earth from binding about the Roots 
fo clofely as it ooght, and would form large Vacuitied by 
the Diiiipation of its own Subftance ; by which Means the 
fibrous Roots woold languiCh, for want of a proper ;Soil to 
fallen Qpon. But the AlFair is different with Refjpedlto 

* Stultumeâ sunittçre radices quas hahemus; utacquiramus novas. 
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Litter and other Manures that are difpofed round the Ttein 
of the Tree, and above the Surface of the Earth ; for them 
the Sal?8 and Juices defcend in a beneficial manner to the 
Roots of the young Plant ; and the Com poll fo placed is 
often rendered a neceiTary Covering to fecure the tender 
Tree from the immoderate Penetration of Froft, and the 
Breath of fcorching Winds, which would be fatal to it in 
the very firft Heats; 

Che<valier. It were to be wifhed this Compoft had a more 
agreeable Appearance in a Garden. 

Prior. It is ufually covered over with a thin Surface of 
Earth, which conceals its Deformities. 

Che*valier. What Seafon is fet apart for Planting ? 

Prior. Every one declines it, when the 
The Seafon for Earth is impregnated with too much Rain, 
Planting. becaufe it is then apt to confolidate about 

the Roots, which renders them incapable 
of {hooting their Fibres into fo impliant a Mafs. The 
ufual Seafon for Planting continues from the Beginning of 
No^vember to the Middle of March, In lean Soils the Month 
of N^ember is thought proper for planting, that the Trees 
may continue to (hoot their Fibres, and gain fome Ad- 
vance during the remainder of Jutumn. But in a ftrong 
Soil, where an immoderate Humidity would be injurious 
to the young Tree in the Depth of Winter, Planting is 
deferred to the Month of February, or even to March, One 
of thefe two Seafons is likewife chofen for tranfplanting 
unfruitful Trees, and they have frequently been rendered 
fertil by a mere Change of Situation'; which is a Circum* 
dance that favours a Surmife I always entertained, that 
the Diminution of the Quantity, and the impetuous Flow 
of the Sap, accommodates its Operations more effeâually 
to the fmaileft Branches, where the Fruit- Buds are lodged. 

The mod eifential Circumiiance in tranfplanting, and 
efpecially great Trees, is to render the Earth very compaél, 
and to form it round the Roots with the Hand through their 
whole Extent. The Water, whichispouredupon.it, when 
the Gardeners plant in the Spring-Seafon, dilutes the Soil, 
and caufes it to defcend and ^nfO'd the Roots ; but when 
they plant in Autumn, thçy are difcharged from the La- 
boar of Watering, by the Winter- Seafon, which will al- 
ways be fufiidently liberal in that Particular. 

THE 
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23^ Count. The C h e v Ai ter. 

C««»/./— J^HESE, my dear OevaUer, are the 
I Memoirs the Prior hath feat us for ou^ 
I Entertainment, while he is obliged to be 
-*• abfent for a few Days. 

Chevalier, I fee they relate to grafting and pruning of 
Trees; and as this is a Work already compieated to my 
Hands, I ihall add it to the Papers that Contain my former 
Remarks. 

Count. We will have the Pleafare of reading it together: 
Bat before we proceed to the Cultivation of Trees and 
efcttlent Plants, I would acquaint yon with fome Appen- 
dages that are neceflary to an Olitory, to aid it in its Func- 
tions, and to preftrve its Produ6tions. Have the Frait- 
Garden, the Orchard, the Nurfery, and the feveral Sorta 
of Green-Hoofes been defcribvd to yon ? 

Vol. II. F ' ^ Cke- 
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C^^t;â/r>r. I only know them by Name. 

Count. Let us begin with -the Fruk- 
Thc Fruit- Garden, It fre^uentljj happens, that thiç 
Garden, Wall» of the Olitory 'arc far from being 

fufficient for all the favoarable Expofures 
ihat may be neccflary, Thofe Fruits which are ripened 
with Difficulty are not the only Produdlions that need the I 
Efpalier : The Peach, without that Affillance, would nei- i 
ther be fhaped nor coloured as we could wifh. The moft | 
excellent Species of Pears, as the Beurre, the Burgamot- i 
Cra(ane, the Saint- Germain, the Virgoleufe, and feveral 
others, are too large to be fully expofed to the Wind, be- 
caufe they will fall with the lead Shock. Early Cherries, 
White Primordian, and Violet Pcrdrigon-Plumbs, will only 
thrive on Efpalters. 

In order to fecure a Quantity and Succeffion of thofe 
Fruits we arc defirous to obtain, it will be proper to re-, 
ferve a Piece of Ground, like this before us, on one Side 
of the Olitory, and where the Appearance of Regularity 
is altogether unnecefTary. li (hould be chofen with an A- 
f£e£l to |he Eaft or ti^g South, and fiokiog^ if poâîbk, iota, 
a gentle Declivity. Several little Walls mufl be raifed 
feven or eight Feet in Height, and which, in Conjunétion 
with the genera) Enclofure, will form Portions of all Kinds. 
They ought likewife to be fo near each other, as to con- 
center a glowing Heat, and at the fame Time to be dif- 
pofed atfuch a mutual Diflance as will prevent them from 
ihading each other. The additional Conyeniencies of ihelv- 
ing Roofs, ajMi Coverings of Straw, will eafily preferve the 
Fruiis from chilling Frofls and Storms of Hail; and we 
jnay be certain 0/ gathering all Sorts of Frqits of a moft 
engaging Beauty, and even in thofe Years -when a Dearth 
reigM in every other Part. 

The Orchard is the fécond Appendage * 
The Orchard, to an Olitory; and we may take a Walk 
in this, if you are fo difpofed. Sir, 

CbivAliir, As rufiic as it appears, I think it exceedingly 
agreeable ; but if the Fruit- Garden befuch a fure Revenue, 
what fhould prevent it from being enlarged, fince it would ' 
cQrtainly be preferable to an Orchard ? 

Count: The Orchard is appropriated to thofe large Trees 
which v^ecan'tconvenii^mly be without; afd the Geoera- 

• ^ lity 
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Kty of Fruits appear more amiable, and are enriched witb 
^ finer Flavoarsj. when thciy grow, naturally in the open Air« 
S and on Trees of lofty Stems ; whether a free Circnlatioa 
I of Air be moft advantagieous to them, or that ttie Sap of a 
I ' Tree which has never been pntned, by being didributed* 
' into a. greater Number of Branches of ali Dimenfions. aids 
their Fertility, and pBodnces a Growth of more delicate 
Fruit, fittt as the lofty Trees, which we have (b much 
Reafon to multiply, ace commonly produdive of bad Ef- 
fedts in an Olitory, where their Shade mBy be injuriofus ta 
the Herbage and Efpaliers, they are configned to the Or- 
chard, where we generally plant thoie Pears that are much 
efteemed for their mdttng Fnlp, and would be apt to grow 
«oealy and infipid on aia Efpalier, for waht of a free Car- 
rent of Air. Such, for Inftance, are the Dean's Pears, the 
Sefy iehMoUct, and the Green Sagar-^Pear. 

We likewife conlign to the Orchard ali thofe Pears, 
whoie immoderate Size preferves them from being injured 
by blu&ering Winds; and Pear^Trees fuoceed better in that 
Situation, than when they are contracted into Dwarfs, or 
difpi^red along the Efpalifcr. The N^apoHfùn Medlar, the 
Filberd, and fome Mulberry -Trees, havtf alfo their Pieces 
affigaed them, in the Orchard, to farni(h us with Variety 
in each Sieafon. 

Cbe<valier, I wifh your Lordihip Would inform me, why 
the Arrangement of the Trees is interrupted toward the 
End of the Orchard, where I obferve a multitude of Plants 
cjrowded (hick together? 

Count» You are looking upon the Nur- ^ 
ftry, wbofe Function is to recruit the Or- TheNurfcry. 
diard, the Fruit-Garden, and the Olitory. 
We there raife a nnmerous Progeny of young Plants, which 
are referved to fupply whatever we are obliged to root up 
in any other Part. Some of thefe Plants are propagated 
from the Kernels, or Stones of Fruits ; and though, when 
they are advanced in their Growths, their Produdions may 
he excellent,, they will yet be fomething wild in their Na- 
ture ; and we (hall find it necefTary to reform them by the^ 
Graft. Others have been raiièd from Shootsj or âlips cut^ 
from wild Stocka in the Woods, and whofe Fruits have â 
harih Flavour. A third fort are the wild Stocks themfdves, 
improved by Grafting, in the manner you will find de- 
F 2 fcribed 
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Icribèd in your Memoirs. The Generality of thefe laft 
are earthed in fia&ets; bat do you know for what Rea- 
foQ, Sir? 

ÇbewUier, I think I recolleô it, my Lord. It is in or- 
der to have a Tree ready formed, and in a Condition to be 
traofplanted into the Place of one that is decayed ; by which 
Means the Vacancy may be filled without' any Delay, 
and we are in no Danger of being deceived. But I (hoold 
be glad to know whether the Choice of a Traél of Ground 
for the Nurfery require any peculiar Attention ? 

Count. If the Soil (hould happen to be 4ean and unfub- 
fiantial, its Produâions will be weak and ianguiAiing, and 
their Indifpoficxon can never be remedied. On the other 
hand, it ought not to be extremely nch, or manured to 
any confider^ble Degree; and its Quali^ fhould be a Me- 
dium between thofe Extremesi. It ought to be inferior in 
fome -degree to the Soil, into which the young Trees are 
afterward to be tranfplanted, that the Tranfition from *' 
one to the other, which is apt to impair them, may be 
fpeedily retrieved by the Goodnefsof a new Aliment, and 
that they may not degenerate by pa£ng from a good Soil, 
to one that is lefs fo. 

While the young Plants are in ^he Norfery, they are 
confined to a contraâed Space, and mud be governed by 
very ftriâ Rules. They are difpofed in Lines three Feet 
diftant from each other; but the youngeft are planted flill 
clofer, that we may be as fparing of the Ground as poffible, 
and likewife that we may invigorate their Stems, by not 
permitting their Foliage to expand in fall Liberty. When 
they are habituated» by the Contraint of this firft Culture, 
to the Form we propofed to give them, they are allowed a 
more honourable Rank among Trees of an advanced 
Growth ; and indead of languifhing when they leave their 
fofc Situation, they are feen to improve immediately after 
their Tranfplantation from the N urfery , and then experience 
the Advantage of a free Air and a good Efiabliihment, 

I believe it will now be proper for us to turn back to* 
wtrd the Ho»fe. 

CbevaBer. Your Lordfliip makes our Walk a little of the 
Iborteft Today. 

Cami. I have no Intention to leave vou as yet, Sir, but 
ma wtlling^i^yoo fee the ditferent Repoikories that are 

neceffary 
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jneceffary to preferve thç Prodoâions of the 
Olitory. The iirft that occurs to us on this The Fruitrirf^ 
Occafion is the Fruitery. Several Expedients ^ 

^ave been reforted to for the Prefervation of Frnits as long 
as polfible; and I believe there are Secrets for the Accosi* 
pliihrnent of that Deilign :. But till fome Perfon ihall pleafe 
to favour us with the Difcovery , if they indeed be real, we 
nuft content ourfelves with the Fruitery, as the beft C6n« 
trivance we have at prefent, for the Prefervation of our 
Fruits through all the Months of the Wincer-Seafon, in 
which they were intended to regale us. Yon arc lenfiUe 
that they ripen fucceilively in the Place where we fioretbea^ 

Chivaiier, By what Means can a Fruit, which no longer 
prows on the Tree, acquire any better Qualities than what 
It received from the Soil and Sun-fiiine ? 

Cùunt. It does not require any thing new, and the 
Maturity it obtains in the Store -Room is only a Modification 
of what it already enjoys. 1 fancy I can account for the 
Caufe. The Fiuit continues to be impregnated with feve» 
irai Particles of Air, which operate by their elaftic Power, 
and their Efiicacy is very coniiderable, wheç they are ei- 
ther comprefTed or ejipanded in Proportion to their being af- 
feôed by the Imprefiions of the external Air ; but their Ef- 
forts are very languid, when they ceafe tocominanicate with 
the Atmofphere without. The Air which is incloied in the 
Frnit muit neceâkrily aâ ^pon the Sap, whofe Coheiion 
it breaks by Degrees» and occafions a pcrfeô Intermixture 
of the Salts and. Oils ; after which it fnuMths off the jagged 
Points of the one, by the foft Occurfions of the other, and 
produces in Time a Flavour which is neither poignant nor 
infipid, but an agreeable Combination of Sweetiiefs and 
Acidity, which confiitutes the Perfeâion of the Frnit. 
When this Period is once pafi* the palatable Paru of the 
Fruit are diilipated by infenfible Evaporations ; and what 
remains is only a grofs Subftance fit for nothing but to be 
thrown away. In order therefore that Naturels Care, to 
enrich the Winter with different Degrees and Socccffions of 
Ripenefs in the Fruits fhe referves for that Seafon, may not 
be rendered ineiFe6iual, we find it neceifary to prepare a Re* 
petitory , to fecure them from the Impreffions of the ex- 
ternal Air, which, as we are feniible by Experience, is too 
precipitate in compleating their Matnrity, and caofcs them 
F 3 ttQ 
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too fuddenly to^xhale tke fine Particle* that fopplied th^in 
with Iheir Plicate Flavour. 

Chevalier, The Pniitery then maft nteds be fhut up as 
clofe «8 an Ice Hoofe. 

Count, ft oaght to be fariii(he8 wkh fabftatitial Walls to 
render it ofiiful ; and it fboiild neither be in a Granary, 
avhere the Air isabandantly toe cold, nor in a Ceilar, where 
it is as much too m6\^ ; bat it ought to be in a dry Place, 
ivhere the Floor fiiould be even with ûkt Ground, and the 
M^indowB turned to the S&uth: There (hould likewife be 
good ShnKers and doable Doors, befides which, a double 
Fold of Curtains (hoold be drawn round the Room ; other- 
vvife the Humidity will rot one Part of the Fruit, and the 
Frol\^decay the other. I have caufed mine to be farniihedl 
with large wooden PreiTei, for the better Security of the 
Fruit, and they have fncceeded perfeéHy well. The afual 
Cuftom, is to have Shelves boarded with a Ledge, to prevent 
the Fruit from falling. Thefe Shelves arç lik^ife difpofed 
in a Slant, wl»ch from Time to Time gives a View of all 
the decayed Frait> which ought to be thrown away for the 
Pre&rvation of the reft. A Shelf without a Covering is 
prejudicial to the Fruits, which then are apt to roll againlt 
each other, aad putrify by Cont^d. They are likewife for 
the mod part heavy enough to be injured in the Part 
where they prefè upon the Wood j and, on the other hand, 
the Straw and Fern, which are ufually Ipread under taRti, 
frequently infedl them with a difagrecable Flavour. Sand 
eaûly impairs them by the Humidity it contraâs in the 
Shade; and nothing has been found foiîsrviceable, asMofa 
gathered from the Stems of Trees, and Well beaten, after 
it* has been dried in thé Sun. The Fruits fink gently into 
a Bed of this Nature, wHch fuftains therh whh a commo- 
dious Seftnefs; and we may then vtfitand touch them, 
without any Danger of rolling them upon any other FfoitJ ^ 
^ that are near them. 

Cbe<t^li9r. We preferve in our Htmfé for a' confiderable 
Time, and even till the Winter be very f^r advanced, all 
Sorts of fine Pears, by wrapping them up in Sheets of thick 
Paper twilled over the Stalks. The Fruit iî then ranged on 
Hurdles, in order to pre(^rve it from Air and Moiilcure. 
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CowtK This is certainly a very good Expedient, and it 
preferved me a Parcel of Virgoleufe Peata aboac a Month 
ago. 

Chevalier, Will your Lordfliip be fo good as to let me 
Jcnow the Ufe of thofe Bs^s that are hang up in the Mid- 
dle of the Froitery ? - 

Ceunt. They are different Parcels of Seeds which will be 
^jfed in the remaining Part of the Spring» and likewifé in 
the Summer- Seafon. The Name of the Seed it infcribed 
x>n each Pacquet, and thé whole may by recurred to with- 
out any Confufion. 

A fécond Repofitoryj and altogether as Th R &f 
ufeful as the 'other, is that where we for Herbs ©v7 
-preferve our Roots and eftulent Plants. 
This is ufually a vaulted Celiar, the Avenues and Spiracles 
of which are exadiy clofed up, durtng the Seafons of Froft 
and Humidity. The Winter Herbs and Roots are preferved 
in Beds of Sand, which caufe Celery and Endive to whiten 
and enlarge their Growth. We may even raife a Végéta- 
tion OÎ Mttfhrooms o» thofe Bed», \yhtch, being intsermixed 
«with Manures that have been expofed to the Air, generally 
<:ontain feveral of the imperceptible Seeds of Mufhrooms, 
which have been wafted by the Wind into a Variety of 
Situations. 

Chevalier, This may be properly called a Winter- Gardeur 
Count. We there can imitate the Favours of the Spring, 
and we likewife prolong thofe of Autumn as much as pof- 
fible. 

A third Repoiitory is the Green Houfe,- 
where, daring the Winter. Seafon, we lodge The Green- 
our Orange, Pomegranate and Fig-Trecs, to- Hoafe. 
gether with Laurels, and'all the ufual fruitful 
or flowering Shrubs that abhor the Cold. Thefe Plants cor- 
refpond very weU with the Air of our Climate; and it is 
fufficient if the Green-Houfe be well clofed and turned to 
the South, in order to receive the Warmth of theSon through 
the glazed Windows, and even to admit the Air from Time 
to Time, when its Gales are fofc and favourable. 

Chevalier, Would not a Chimney be commodious in thfe 
Green-Houfe, when the Winter happens to prove fevere? 

Count, Neither that nor a Stove would be proper. The 

coldefl Air would defcend through the Vents of the Chim-. 

F 4 ney 
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Bey and freeze fome Plants, while others near the Fire 
woald be fcorched. The Sparks might even fet Fut to 
the Boxes of Plants» and the Mau that are hang upon the 
Walls to preferve them from Homiditj. I'he Smoke* 
which would almofi be inevitable, is extremely injurions to 
all Verdure, and frequently to the Plant itfelf. In a word» 
there is no Equality in this Mefliod ; for ihould the Fife de- 
cay or be extingniOied, the Plants which have then opened 
all their Pores to a Warmth that refrelhed them, yviU be 
more obnoxious to the Severity of Frofts, than, they would 
had they been left without any Fire at all. The fureft Ex- 
pedient, dierefore, is to keep the whole Place well dofed up 
~ trom the external Air, aiûi to cover the Windows with 
double Lays of Straw when the Cold is very violent *. 

* The Tranfiator thought it neceflary to acquaint the Reader with 
the Sentiments of the ingenious Mr. Miller, with Relation toGreen- 
ïioufés ; and the following Pailage, which is tranfcribcd from his Gar- 
dener's Dictionary» will not be unacceptable to the Candid and Judi- 
cious, tho* it happens to differ in fome Particulars from our excellent 
French Author. 

Under the Floor> (of the Grem-Houfe) abouttwo Feet from the Front, 
I would advife a Flue of about ten Inches in Width, and two Feetdecpj 
to be carried the whole Length of the Houfe, and it may be returned 
along the back Part, and be carried up in proper Funnels adjoining to 
the Tool-Houfe, by which the Snr.oke may pafs pff> The Fire-Place 
may be contrived at one End of the Houfe; and the Door at which the 
. Fuel is put in, as alfo the Aih-Grate, may be contrived to open into 
the Tool-Houfe, that fo it may" be <juite hid from the.Sight, and be in 
the Dry j and the Fuel may be laid in the fame Place, whereby it will 
be always ready for Ufe. 

I fuppofe many People will be furprifed to fee medireé^ the making 
of Flues under a Green-Boufe, which have been difufed fo long, and by 
moft People thought of ill Confequence^ as indeed they have oft«n 
proved, when under the Direftion of unfkilful Managers, who have 
thought it neceflary, whenever the Weather was cold, to make Fires 
therein. But however injurious Flues have been under foch Mifma- 
nagemént, yet, when fkitfully managed, they are of very great Servicet 
For tho* perhaps it may happen that there will be noNecelfity to make 
any Fires in them for two or three Years together, as when ^e 
Winters prove mild there will not, yet in very hard Winters they will 
be extremely ufeful to keep out the Froft, which cannot be effedled 
any other Way, but v;ith great Trouble and Difficulty. 

Withinfide of the Windows i]|. Front of ihc Green- Houff, you ihould 

have good ftrong Shutters, which fbould be made with Hinges to fold 

hack, that fo they may fall quite clofe to the Piers, that the Raytef 

. the Sun may not be obftru^ed thereby ; Thefe Shottenneed not to be 

above an Inch thick or little oiore^ which^ if made to join elofe, will be 

faHielent 
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Ch^alur. I have feen « Stove ufed in a Green-Hoafe at- 
Ftr/ai/Us. 

Count» Tbat, Sir, is a fourth Species of Confervatories, 
and Dnly fit for thofe Perfplas who are extremelf rich and 
carious, or for Gardeners, who can make the Profits of it . 
a Compenfation for the Expence. 

An equal Degree of Heat is preferred in it for fix or feven 
Months, by the Aid of Stoves placed in the Middle, and at 
the Extremities of the Building. ' This Green-Houfe (hould 
entirely front the South, and if it be formed into a Semi-' 
circle, it will concenter the Heat of the Sun from Morn to 
Evening, better than if it weredifpofed in a firait'Line. 

The Walls fliould be thick to prevent the Penetration of 
Cold, and it will be. nece/Tary to have thejn white-wafhed 
within, the better to refieâ the Light that coloors and en- 
livens the Plant% The Structure is but of a moderate 
Height, that the Bo^y of Air to be heated may not be too 
confiderable ; and its Depth is narrow, that the Sun-beama 
may play upon the back Wall. 

f ufficient to keep out our common Froft ; and when the Weather is fo 
cold as to endanger freezing in the Houfe, it i«' but ma|c''ng a Fire in 
your Flue, which will efie^tually prevent it : Aiid without this Con* 
vpniency it will be very troublefome, as I havç ofjteu feen, where 
Perfons have been obliged to nail Mats before the Windows, or to ftuft* 
the hollow Space between the Shutters and the Glafs with Straw j 
wbich, when ^one, is commonly fufFered to remain till the Frofi goea 
away ; which, if it (hould continue very long/ the keeping the Oreert^ 
Houfe fo dofely ihat up will prove very injurious to the Plants. And 
an it frequently happens that we have an Hour or two of the Sunfhine ■ 
in the Middle of the Day in continued Frofts, which are of great 
Service to Plants, when they can enjoy the Rays thereof through the 
QlafTee, fo when there ie nothing more to do than to open the Shutters^ 
which may be performed in a very Aort Time, and foon (hut again 
when the Sun is clodded, the Plants may have the Benefit thereof 
whenever it appears 3 whereas, where there is fo much Trouble to , 
uncover, and as much to cover again, it would take up the whole Time^ 
so uncovering and ihutting them up, and thereby the Advantage of 
the Sun*8 influence woald be loft. Befides, where there is fo much 
Trouble required to keep out the Froft, it will be a great Chance if it 
be not negleâed by the Gardener j for if he be not a» fond of preferv* 
ing his Plants, and as much in Lore with them as his Ma/ler, this 
Labour will be thought toq great by himi And if he docs take the 
Pains to cover the Glafles up with Mats, &c» he will not care to taka 
iSiem away again until the Weather alters, fo that the Plants wlU bo 
Ctittt up clofe during the whole Continuance of the FroA. Muûr'i 
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All the Souihern Front onght to'bt sl Range of Windows, 
accompanied with ftrong Curtains, and wich as few Pi^s 
a6 poflible, that the whole may be equally clofed, and equ|t1- 
ly prefented to the Sun, without any Interruption of Shadle. 

The Funnels of the Stove are carried along (he Infîdè 
Length of the Walls, but the Stoves are fupplied with Fuel 
frpm without, and are built in the Subftance of the Ma- 
fonry, fo that neither Fire» Sparkles or Smoakj can have 
any Admidlon within. 

In qrder to warm the internal Ait in a fure and regular 
Manner, it will be proper to ered over the Stove a little 
Chamber, or kind of Furnace, which fliould be filled with 
Flints, and ought to communicate with the outward Air by. 
the Intervention of a Tube, and with the interior Air of 
the Green-Houfe by another Canal. The Stream of exter- 
nal Afh, which is admitted into the Furnace^ becomes hot 
by its Continuance there, and like wife by its flowing Over 
the^ burning Flints, after which it is diflributed through the 
Conservatory in fuch Quantities as are judged proper by 
turning a Cock. The Influx of Air is adjoded by the 
Thermometer; in Confequencc of which, any Excefs of 
Heat is correded by the Admiflion of as much cool Air 
as is thought netefll^ry ; by which Means the whole Place 
may enjoy fuch a Temperament of Air, as correfponds in a 
great Meafure with the genial Warmth of the fine Days in 
Summer. 

At a little Di fiance from this Place I have contrived a 
Green-Houfe in Miniature; and, inflead of a folid Build- 
ing with a pompous Safii-work in Iron Frames, I contented 
myfelf^with bellowing Mafonry on the Northern Viat^ 
while the three other Sides and the Roof are compofed of 
ilrong wooden Frames painted in Oil. 

You may there fee the Stove which is fupplied with Fuel 
from without; but, inflead of having Tecourfe to this, or 
to any Work of Mafonry, we may form a Lodge of Glafi- 
Safhes over a Bed of Earth. The whole may be covered 
wich Mats, when neceflTary, and at other Seafons it may 
enjoy the Sunfliine through the Glafs, which will confine 
the Warmth to it for a con fid érable Time. 

Chevalier. I am furprized beyond Expreffion; for I dif- 
cover through the Safhes feveral Clufters of Grapes already 
formed, though the Vine be not yet in its Bloom, 

• * •" * Count, 
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^ ' Count. Let us walk into this Confervatory, and take A' 

f view of its Curiofities. The firft Ufe of this Place is to' 

^ preferve thofe exotic Plants, that arc incapable of fuftaining . 

^ the ^Severity of <?ur Air, in a connnon Green -Houffe. You 

; . may obferve fome Plants of this nature which I have col-' 
' leded with Care. I have the Jorch-ThtJiU, the l^uphJn^ 

bhmy the CoJ^e-Tree, the Fig-Marygold * , the Jioi^- the' 
Pinf' Apple ^ and fonoe Bairn Trtes, 

The fécond Funôion of the^jreen-Houfe with a Stove-. 
» to farniih us with Novelties, fuch as beautiful Flowers 
and ripe Fruit» much fooner than their common Seafon/ 
For inftancc, we extend into the Grœn-Houfe twot)r thr«e' 
of the ifincft Branches of a Vine, whofe Stpck is planted 
without; and when the exterior part of the Vine begins td. 
bloom at theclofeof May, or in June^ the' Green' Grapes » 
which you obferve within, will be black, and ripe enongk^ 
for eating. This Expedient enabled me to entertain you to-> 
day .at Dinner, with a Plate of Figs that received yoarAp- ' 
prot>ation, 

Chetualier. And yet it will be two or three Months be-, 
fore we (hall gather them in their natural Seafon» for they 
are never ripe till July. - " » • 

Count, When the Froft begins to check the fécond 
Growth of Figs, in Septembery I intend to iheiter the Tree' 
in the Confervatory^ and we may pofiibly prolong the En- 
joyment of this Fruit to the End of Autumn. 
* The Fruits that are here produced are frequently aided 

by the Afpedt. of ^he Sun» and the Influence of the Air ; 
and they regale us with a vtty agreeable Flavour. The 
Flowers likewife, that fpring in the fame Situation, refreik' 
the View with Colours of a lively Glow. The Indnâry; 
by which we are accommodateti with theiê Novelties» has 
been tranfmitted to the Gardeners by the Curioas. It is 
no longer an onfertil Amufement» but redounds to the Adf 
vantage of the Publick. 

Chevalier. Does not your Lordihip take this Method of 
CuUure to be a Force upon Nature ? • ' 

Count, No, Sir, it rather aids her in her Operations) 
Wheii our Plants are fcorched by immoderata Heir; we 
refreftijthem withfrequent Waterings ; and Natiurefufers ifl> 
Compuliionby.thisProoeeiltng. On(hepth^kf!id,whçiiifa4y 

• Ficoides. 
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are chilled by Froft» we recall tliem to Life by a redoubled 

Warmth» transfufed through Glafs Bells and Saflies ; and 
Naturels no more forced by this Method thaniheis by the 
other. 

Cheva/iif. I obferve another litde Piece of Building 
joined to the Side of the Green-Houfe. 

Camt. The Gardener there depofits all his Tools and 
Implements, as well as the Springes/ Traps, Scare-Crows, 
and other Inflruments of Hofiility, which he employs 
againft the Enemies of his Labours. 

ChevaBer. Will yoar Lordfhîp permit me to deflroy the 
Worms, and Snails, and Caterpillert, ivith all the other 
Infcâs that infeft the Garden ? 

Ceunt, That will be undertaking a very confiderable 
Affair, Sir. 

Cfft^aSer, I Ihall acquit myfelf in a punélual Manner; 
for nothing more is neceflary, than to leave the Garden 
to the Gare of a few Lapwings, or Plovers, after the large 
Feathers have been plucked nom their Wings; your Lord- 
ihip will fee them employed, from Morning to Night, in 
keeping the Gardens neat as poffible. 

Gmm/. Tour Obfervation is jud, Sir : I had fome of thofe 
Creatures for feveral Years paft, and they really performed 
Wonders ; but I have been deprived of thefe Servants by 
Birds of Prey. 

Cht^folier, I know a Gentleman who takes «ven a better 
Method than this. Hafaas a Breed of DomeHic Storks, that 
were fent |o him from Cârmany, and they are difpofed in a 
^eft which is fixed in the Middle of a Veflel, formed with 
two Iroa^ Hoops, and placed on a Pedeftal, failened to the 
Top of the Turret where the Weather-Cock turns. The 
Storks are attentive to all that pafTes below ; and, as thek 
Sight is very penetrating, they difcover the Motions of a 
Dorncjoufe, the Labours of a Mole, the Gliding of a Snake, 
and the Trip of a Lizard; upon which they immediatelj^ 
dart upon *them, and they always train up their Young to 
•he fame Hofttlities. ^ 

ConMt, Thefe Birds will take off Abundance of Trouble 
from the Perfon who entertains them. 

* Thus have 1 acquainted you, my dear Chevalùr, with 

the firft general Principles that will enable you to form a 

^^CUrdcAj 10 a proper Manner^ let ut now proceed to the Mc 

thod 
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-thod of (haplng a Tree; and» if 70a pleafe, we will feat 
ourfelves in this Place, while yoa read ovet the Memoirs 
yoo have received from the Prior. 

Cbtvaiitr. I will begin with the (trft that occtirt. 

Obfervations on Grafting. 

OF all the Operations in Gardening, there are none bol 
what are honourable in their Nature, and amufing to 
the Imagination ; but thofe that are mod worthy of ocir Cu- 
rio ficy are Grafting and Pruning. The former is the eafier . 
of the two, but we mud likewife allow it to be the moft 
a(!oni(bing. Pruning is indeed more difficult, bpt it cer- 
tainly conftitutes the real Merit of a Gardener. 

Grafting is performed in feven or eight different Man- 
sers, a juft Idea of which will be fufficient at iirft; and we 
may refer ve for the praétic Part a particular Detail of each 
Precaution, necelTary to be obferved in that Branch of this 
Science. 

The mod ancient Manner of Grafting is 
performed , firft, by lopping off all the Head Cleft-Grafting, 
4»f a Tree, or only one of the main Branches ; 
i^condly, by cleaving the Stock with a Arong ELaife, which 
ought to be driven in with a Mallet; thirdly, by opening 
the Cleft CO (bme Depth by Means of a Wedge; and, laftly, 
by inferting into the Stock a Branch cut from a Tree 
of a kindly Nature, .and impregnaiied with at lead three 
good Buds, which are fo many Knots or Tumors; each of 
which enfclds a little Pacquet of Leaves. The Extremity 
of the Graft ihould be cut fmooth and even on both Sides; 
after which it ought to be placed in the Cleft in fuch a man- 
ner, that the Bark of one of its Sides, at leaft, may eafily 
coincide with the Bark of the Stock that receives it. 

This * Difpofition is abfolutely neceifary, becanfe the In- 
corporation of the Graft with the Stock is accompliflied by 
the mutual Union of their fine Barks. This Bark is com* . 1 
^ofed of feveral thin Rinds, or Films, drawn in Circles over 
each other, and the firft Round is difengagcd from the reft 
in Spring; at which Time it fwells into a more fubllantial 
Texture, and forms the new Circle of Wood which is an* 

• PhUo£0|hical Tian^iâîons, abridged by Umtbw^, Vol. II. ^ 675. 

Buaily 
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naallx acquired by th^Tfce. The Fibres that cooilitute the 
inward Rind of tLe fine Bark being Cut in thofe Parts 
where the Stock and SciOn are joined, the Orifices of the one 
open into thofe of the other ; in confequence whereof» the 
callous Sobftance, which is there formed» unites feveral 
Canals of the Tmnk wirh thofe of the Graft. Other Canals 
are interwoven with each other, and the two Films fo dif- 
ferent in their Natures are confolfdated into one Snbilance. 
But when this Conjuiiftion is not accomplifhed, under the 
fine Texture of Rind, it mud never be expelled» either in 
the Wood already formed, and which then ceafes to be 
fopple, or in the grofs Bark, which is altogether as im- 
pliant as the Wood. 

When the Ihfcrtion is complcatcd, the Cleft (hould be 
covered with Chips cf Bark, in fuch a manner as to exclude 
all Penetrations from without. This Covering of Bark 
ihould be coated over with a Compofition of Wax and Pitch 
Aielted together, or a Mixture of Clay, with a fmall Quan- 
tity of Straw ; and the whole mud be fwathed over with 
Cloth, to prevent the Admiffion of Rains, and parching 
Air. , This is what we call Grafting in a Clefr. 

The firû, Cleft may be croffed or traverfed 
Crofs-Grafting. by a fecond, in order to infcrt four Scions 
indead of one ; bat Care mull always be 
taken to unite the Bark of the Scion with that of the Stock; 
This is called Crbfs- Grafting, but the Operation is the fame 
with the other. 

If theTrunk be too thick, fo as to create 
Crown-Graftîng. juft Apprehenfions of its being too much - 

fhockcd by opening a Cleft, the furround- 
irg ftark mod then be feparated from the Wood, in feveral 
Parts, by the Infertion of a fmall Wedge ; after which we 
may fink into the open'd Circumference eight or ten Grafts, 
each of which fiioiild have four or ûvc good Buds, acd 
their Extremities are to be fhaped and flatted in fuch a man- 
ter as will beft adapt them to their feveral Apertures". The 
whole muft be covered over like the Graft in Cleft ; and 
this is what we call Crown Grafting.*^. 

Sometimes, inftead of inferting the" Scions into a Cleft, 
or between the Wood and Bark of iarge Stocks, an Inci- 

♦ It is likewif&caTled Shoulder-Craftîhg, and Graftîiig-în the Rind. 
The Appellation of Crown- G rafting is giveo it, becau.fc the Graft» 
are fet in form of a Circle or Crown. 

fion 
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fioh of fome Depth is made with a Join» 
cr's Chiflel in the Baric, and likewife in Whip-Grafting, 
the Wood ; and when the Piece is taken 
out, the End of the Graft mua be exaâly adjufted to the 
Cavity, by which means the two Barks acquire an inti- 
mate Coûjunâion; and this is called Wbip-Gnifiing, Thefe 
three Operations, the iirfi of which is moft in nié, are 
performed in the Months of March and Jfril, when the - 
£>ap begins to.ri(e in a copious Flow. , . 

Two Branches are fometimes chofen in 
the Month of May^ one growing on a wild Flute-Grafting. .. 
Stock, and the other on a Tree of a kindly 
Nature, and they ihould both be exadlly of the fame Tl\ick- 
nefs. Each of them is left on its proper Stem, and it will 
be neceiTary to ihorten both; after which, the Gardener 
makes a circular Incifion in the good Branch, and pares off. 
a littl^ Tube or Ring of Bark, which will be of a fufiictent . 
Length, if it contains two good Buds. The wild Branch 
muft be diveiled of its Bark, and while the Wood continues, 
moid) it muÛ be inferted into the hollow Tabe, which en- 
clofes it like its native Bark. The Extremity of this In- 
fertion may be covered with tempered Clay, or thin Chips 
rolle'd into à circular Bandage upon the Edge of the Bark. 
This Operation is called Flute-Graftings becaufe it refemUes. 
the nfual Praâice of Children, who, in the Seafon when . 
the Sap rifes, flrip the Bark from a Branch, in order to 
form it into a Flute ; and it is appropriated in a more par» 
ticular manner to Ckefnut and Fig-Trees. 

The £ftb manner of Grafting is more ge* «r . r 
nerally pradifcd ujpon Stone-ïruits ; and this • cwftingror 
' . Operation is performed by catting from a inoculation, 
good Tree a fmall triangular Piece of the 
Bark, whofe Length mud a^ little exceed its Breadth, 
I and in the middle of which, the £r(l Appearance of a 

i Branch, with the Traces of one or two Buds, (hould be fees. 

In paring oiF this Bark it is nfual to Aide the Blade of the 
Pruning- Knife ander it, in order to cut the little Knot, if. 
that (hould be neceiTary, together with a fmall 'Quantity of 
the Wood : Not that this laft can be for any Advantage in 
I cauûng the Graft to take, but this Precaution is nfed to 

prevent any Hazard of miffing the Knot, and we may be 
certain it- is Tecure when it adheres to the Barki but if it 

ihooid 
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ihottld be feparated from it» no Bod will be found. Thi» 
Knot 19 the whole fatare Tree in little. 

The Perfon employed in this Operation holds the trian- 
golar fiark in his Month by the Extremity of the little 
Branch, to prevent the Saliva from being detrimental to the 
Sap ; and at the fame Inftant makes an Inci£on, in the 
Form of a T, in fome fmooth Part of the wild Stock or Tree 
that it to be meliorated : After which he raifes and removes 
the Lips of the upper Aperture with the fiat End of the 
Handle of his Pruning- Knife, and then flips in the triangular 
Bark, caufing its longed Point to defcend, till it arrives at 
the Bottom of the T, and is covered on every Part except 
the Bud, which is fuffered toprqjeâ outward. Some Gar- 
deners have made fuccefsfQl Attempts to inoculate in another 
manner. They apply the triangular Bark of a kindly Na- 
ture to the Bark of a wild Stock, and cut in this latter 
another Triangle of the very fame Dimenfions with the 
other ; after which th^y raife it up, and remove it from its 
Place, and then infert the other Bark, which contains the 
Eye or Branch of the better Species. 

The Barks are gently treated, and qualified for uniting 
with each other, by binding them with feveral Rounds of 
Worded» and then the Whole is cooipleared. Worded is 
preferable to hempen Thread, which is too inflexible, and 
prevents the Bark from dilating with due Freedom. This fs 
called Efcutcheon Grafting, becaufe the pointed trian- 
gular Bark very much refembles the Shield of our ancient 
Knights; and, in order tofucceed more effeânally, indead 
of a fingle Efcutcheon, k is ufual to infert one on each of 
the two oppofite Sides of the Tree. 

Permit me, my Lord, todifcontinuemy Reading, while 
I inform myiblf, from your Lordfliip, whether this Obfer- 
vation agreed with iT/rgi/. Iflnd,^^ by the Priori Account, 
that a fmooth Part of the Bark fliould be chofen for the In- 
fertion of the Shield- Graft ; Whereas Firgii declares in his 
Georgia, which I have lately lead, that the Surface of the 
Bark fliould projeô in feveral Knots, and that the Apertuie 
ought to be formed in the Middle of one of thefe *• 



* qaa fe medio tmdUBt de cçrtice gemn^a, 

£t tenues rumpum Tuoicas, angai^us in ipfo 
Fit nodo finus ; hue aliéna ex arbore germen 
li»clud«nt, udo^ue docent inolcfcere libro« Ctori. 2 
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Âmidfi the Bark^ nvbere thi emerging^ Qem 
Rinds its/oft foldagty and furmiuntt the Sum, 
In the firm Knot afiender Channel funk 
Receifuet a Bud from fomefiUôed Trunk ; 
JUars itsyeung Charge ^ and from its humid Wondf, 
Imparts the Vttals of its future Blêom. 

Count. Vif gilt like all the Gardeners of bis Time, thonght 
this Précaution neceiTary ; but Reafon and Experience have 
BOW convinced us of its Inefficacy. It is not the Knot of 
the wild Stock, but that of the Graft, which is to be the 
i^gent in the Prodadion of a new Tree; for which Reafon 
it is altogether unneceflary to perform the Operation on 
the Knot of that wild Stock. 

Che^vaiier, I now return to toy Memoirs. 

ir the Inoculation be performed in the 
Summer Seafon, when the Tree is impreg- Shoot-Grafting 
aated with a copious Sap, it is cufiomary 
to cot off the Head of the wild Stock, four or five Fingers 
above the Efcutcheon, that the Sap may flow over it, and 
promote its proper Operation : This fmall Remainder of the 
wild Stock is liKewiie left above the Place of Inoculation, 
to prevent the Sap from fuffbcating the Graft, and that it 
may be diflributed among a Set of other Buds, whofe 
Number may be lefTened at pleafure; and this is diftin- 
guiflied by the Name of Shoot-Grafting. 

When the Inoculation is deferred to the 
Month of Auguft^ or the Autumn-Seafon, The Dormant'- 
it will then be inmroper to accelerate the Graft. 
Graft, and therefore it is permitted to be 
dormant, or at lead to aâ in a languid manner; in order 
to which the Head of the Tree is not lopt off till the fac» 
ceeding Spring, when the Sap will be renovated and give 
Indications of Life. This Praâice has the Appellation of 
Dormant Graft, and thefe two lall manners of Grafting are 
always the fame as the Efcutcheon. 

A fixth Method of Grafting, and which 
is on^y praticable on two Trees that rife Grafting by Ap. 
at a little Dillance from each Other, is per- proach. 
formed by opening a Cleft in a Branch of a 
Tree we diflike, in prdcr tp infert intq it the End of a 

good 
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food Branch which is fuffered to continoe on its proper 
tock; and the Wound fhould be covered with Wax and 
a Bandage of Linen Cloth. It is coilomary to wait a rea- 
fonable Time, in order to be certain that the two little Por- 
tions of Bark are incorporated into one Subftance ; the good 
Branch is then fever'd from its Stem, to diveft it of the Sap 
it would otherwifc derive from its Parent-Tree, and that it 
may be fudained by the Aliment itlmbibes from the Stock 
into which it is inferted, and which is divefted of its own 
Wood, that it may derive a new Head from the grafted 
Branch. This Operation is called Grafting hy approach, or 
M/a^ation*,znd is much praôifed on Trees reared in Boxes^ 
which may be placed as near to each other as we pleafe. 

It has been the Opinion of fome learned Men, that th^ 
Circulation of the Sap in Plants is performed like that of ' 
Blood in the Bodies of Animals, through a SyÛem of Ca« 
nais, in ^hich a Number of Valves are open to a^ord a 
free Current to the Fluid that impels them ; after which 
t))ey clofe up the Paffage to prevent its Return. It maf 
be difficult to difprove the Afcent and Reflux of the Sap ; 
but the Succefs of Grafting by Approach feems to demon- 
firate, that there are not any Valves in the Channels of Sap, 
fince it flows, without the leaft Obflrudlion, into the in- 
verted Graft. Thefe,Du€ls therefore of the Sap are a Set 
of capillary Veflels, through which that Fluid afcends> in 
what Pofition foever they are prefented to it. 

Grafting by Approach may likewife be accompliflicd by 
other Methods. Inflead, for Inflance, of inferting the £nd 
of one Branch into the Cleft of another, they are capable 
of being united by an exafl Coincidence of two fmall In* 
ciflons, perfe6lly correfponding with each other, and cut 
in the two feleàed Branches. Thefe may be crofled over 
each other, or bound together at their Extremities, after 
they have been cut, in fuch a manner as the one may lie 
exaâly over the other. It is not material in what manner 
they are joined, provided the inward Bark of the Graft 
touches the interior Bark of the Stock. When their Union 
is compleated, the Sap, by fwelling the Veflels of the exter- 
nal Bark, will form a Tumour around it, which will in- 
fenfibly cover the Wound. The good Branch may then be 

# It 18 Hk^Yrife called Inarching* 

feparated 
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iëparafted from die Motlier- Plant, and there is this Advan- 
tage fn Grafting by Approach, that the two Branches 
equally contribute to the Incorporation, by the reciprocal 
Concoirrfe of their Sap. 

The En^ii/^ and Dutcb have lately had Re- . 
couHe to a Method which has not as yet been Root-Graft- 
eilal^ifhed ampng us. It confifts in Grafting a ing. 
^e fruitful Branch vpon a Stock of Roots ; 
to ^hich EfFeâ they chufe one of the large Roots of a 
Tree, whofe Nature correfponds with that from whence 
Ifee Graft is to be taken. The * Root is cut into fevcral 
Diviitons, in each of which a Graft is inferred, agreeable 
to fome of the preceding Operations. When a Tree hap- 
pens to be vigorous, you may take from it a Root large 
enoueh to furnifh twenty or thirty Stocks; and if the 
Praétice of Root-Grafting were authorized by fufficrent £x- 
freriments, and had been advanced to a Certainty of Suc- 
cefs, we might at once plant a Root and its Graft in the 
Place where the Tree itfelf ihould grow ; whereas in alt 
the former OpjEirations, there is <:ommonly a long Interv^ 
of Time between Grafting and Tranfplanting. 

A Tree may likewife be grafted on its own Stock, in 
Conformity to fbme of the i\4ethods already reprefenteds 
and. when one t>f its Branches has been inferted into its 
Trunk» yon may likewife graft one of its Shoots upon thai 
Branch, and the Fruit will acquire a finer Degree of Deli- 
cacy, tho* I am unable to account for the Caufe, , 

It i» not fufi^cient to underlland the Art of Grafting, 
and to be capable of adapting the propereft Method to each f 
Plant: The Article of the greatefl Importance is to know 
what Stock is mofl agreeable to each Graft; but the whole 
may be referred to very iimple Principles. 

Pears are grafted either on Stocks of their 
own kind J, or oii a Quince-Tree. Thofe The Manner 
Grafts, that are intended to be fully expofed of Grafting 
to the Wind, fhould be inferted into a vi-. P**"* 
gorous Stock, which, by penetrating very 
deep into the dried Soil, fecures its Roots from being inju- 
red by the Drought that reigns about the Surface. 

* Tht Art of Hnfbznûry, hy y , Mortitttern 
f Memdrade M, /# JVoriWrfwrf. 
^ . i Thefe the Gardeners call Frcc-ftockst _ 

Thofe 
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' Thofe Shoots that ^re to i>e formed into DvarfTree^ 
•r Efpaliers, ought to be grafted on a Quince-Tree» which 
lhoot$ to a moderate Depth of Earth, and Aides its Roots 
betttreen two Stratas of Soil ; it likewife delights in a cul- 
tivated Ground, bears in a ihort fpace of Time, and pro- 
doces better Fruit than a Scion grafted on a Free Stock, 
lunlefs it be very old. 

Apples are grafted on a Crab-Tree faifcd 
Of Apples. from a Slip, or a Kernel; and likewife on a 
Codlin, and Paradife Stock. 
The Crab-Tree that has been raifed from a Kernel is a 
flow Plant, but very vigorous, and it lives for^ a confi- 
derable Tiaie. It is alA) imployed in the Produ£Uon of 
Standard Pear-Trees. 

The Paradife Stock (hoots out but a few Roots, and a 
fmall Quantity of Wood : It is foon fruitful, but is not of 
any long Duration ; it is likewife formed into Dwarf-Trees^ 
in thofe Places where the View ought not to be inter- 
cepted. 

The Codlin-Tree is a juft Mediàœ between thefe two, 
with refpeâ to its Height and Duration .; but is more pro- 
per to be fhapcd into a fine Dwarf-Tree. Grafted ^pplc- 
Trees facceed in Soils that are but indifferent, and where 
the Pear-Tree would langnilh for want of Humidity. 

Cherry -Trees may be grafted with Sue- 
Cherries, ccfs, into Stockj of the black, or wild red 
Cherries. They are commonly inoculated, 
and before lâiàfimmtr. The Neapolitan Medlar is grafted 
upon a White Thorn. 

All kinds of Plumbs are propagated either 
PIvmlM^ by Cleft Grafting, or Inoculation on wild 

Pliimb-Scocks, raifed from Slips, or the 
Stoiies of that Fruit. 

Apricots and Peaches are commonly ino- 
Apricott and Ciliated either on an Almond, or a Plumb- 
Peaches. Tree. The Roots of the former fiioot very 
- deep in the Earth, but thofe of the Plumb-. 
Tree never defcend much below the Surface, and they ex- 
tend in horizontal Lines: The Crafts therefore are infened 
i^to Almond Trees, in Soils that are naturally dry and 
parching, and where the Roots of the Plumb-Tree would 
be defiroycd by the Drought: Whereas in moâ Lands, 

where 
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where the Water rifes near the Sarface of the Earth, thé 
Pçach and Apricot are always grafted on a Plumb -ftock» 
becaofe the Roots of the Almond-Tree would» by (hooting 
to their nfnal Depth, plunge into the Water, which would 
certainly rot them. It may be proper likewife to intimate» 
on this Occafion, that an Apricot is much more agreeable 
when it grows in the open Air ; though it thrives with 
much Security on an Efpalier, fituated to the Smh or the 
Eaji. The Peach requires the fame Expofures, eipedally 
the Eafiern ; and it delights in a warm and light Soil» like 
the Apricot. 

Thefe are the Principles of the Art of Grafting ; buf 
the Diveriity of Soils, Pofitions, and Air, in Cdnjonûion 
with the Knowledge and Experience of each Perfon, may 
authorife feveral Exceptions in the praâical Part. As to 
any other Particulars, the Generality of thefe Methods are 
eafily put in Execution, and their Succefsis almoil infallible : 
But as flmple as their feveral Operations may be in them- 
felves, nothing can be more afioniOiing than the EfFeâs 
they produce: Not that I am for raifing a branching Head 
of Apples* on aPlane-Tree, or cauiing a Chefout Stock 
tointermixa Vegetation of Beach- mad with ^. . .. 
bis own Fruit. I would not whiten an AAi iffeaJ^J" 
with the Bloflbms of Pears, nor propagate Grafting. 
loxoriant Cluflers of Grapes on a Shrub. 
Thefe are monftrous Appearances, inftead of real Wonders; 
lor as there is not the lead Conformity in the Nature of thefe 
Plants, fachinconfiilentproduâions will be the mer* Effect 
of Force; their Juices will be difagreeable, atad the Fruit 
can only be confiderM as a barren Novelty. I have an. 
equal Averfion to thofe fanciful Intermixtures, which fome 
curious Perfons are folicitous to procure in their -Gardens ; 
fttch, for Inftance, as a blended Growth of Peaches, Plumbs, 
and Apricots, on an Almond-Tree, and a Variety of dif- 
ferent Cherries on one Stock. Th^fe Aflbrtments are very ' 
praticable on Treei,that have any juft Correfpondence with- 
their Grafts; but my Admiration is created, when I be- 

• — ^Stériles P^i/tfM malos geilere valcntes, 
Caftanes fagos, Ofiiafauc tAcandoit alb« 
. Flore Fyri. 'f ' 

hold 
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hoI<i s^ bad Trte fu^dealy meliorated, and a good. Tisee 
rendered ftill more perfe6t *. 

A Plant taken from the. Wilds of a ForeA foftena ita 
favage Natare, and will fometimes diveft itfelf of ùa 
Thorns^, when it happens to be aiTociated with a domefiic 
Plant j and even this will be improved by its Commprc^ 
with a better Tree. This laft will alfo acquire a aavir 
degree pf Melioration, when we retrench its Foliage, ami 
graft one of its Sciona upon its own Stock* I am deligbced 
to behold a Perfon employed, amidfi the Plants of a fpacious 
Garden, in reforming, by proper Methods, a Growtji of 
natural Wildings ; tQ fei^ iim banifli one pauicular Spepies 
from his Domain» while he affords a favourable Rec^tioo 
to another, and naturalizes none but ufeful Subjeâs. H^ 
cultivates mutual Alliances between his Plants, promotea 
thofe Adoptions that unite divided Families, aiïd transfers 
a Dignity to thofe that were not conipicuous in the Com- 
munity, till then. He refines Ruftidty into Politenefs» 
and iafufes a tradable Softnefs into favage Difpoiitions, 
In a word, our Gardener appears to us with the Air of a 
Legidator, who is fedolous to civilize a barbarous Peoplç. 

Cûunt. We will defer the fécond Memoir to another 
Reading. 

Chevalier. I have a.firong Inclination to devote an Ap* 
prenticeffaip to the Art of Grafting; and fhall defire the 
Gardener to favour me with his Inib-u£lions. 

Count, Let us return to the Seminary; and a< to the* 
Gardener's Office I intend tp take it upon royfelf. 

* The Tree, ftriftly fpeaking, îs not changed : A wild Stock al- 
ways continues the fame, and all its own Produôions will be wild af- 
ter its Reception of a Craft. The inff rted Branch likewife retains its 
natural Q^^itie», but it receives its Nouriihment ftom its Union With 
the wild Stock; and from hence refaits that Growth of good Fmit on 
a bad Tree, which occaûoAS uoto fay, the Tree is changed, or readv^i 
perfect 
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jPr/^.'f^E FORE the Chevalier placet 197 Meiqoiri 
amoagft the reft of hit Colleâion, I am 
defîrctts of fuboiiuing it to yoiu Lordibip's 
Judgment. 



Ohfervations on Pruning. 

Let ns quit t)ie Grafting- Knife at prefent, far that which 
we employ in Praning ; and we will now proteed to this 
grand Science of the Curious. The proper Method of per* 
forming it can only be. acquired by repeated Praftice, and 
it opens to ns a thoufand Refources and Expedients, of 
which an unexperienced Gardener can, at fir ft, have no 
Idea. Let us therefore endeavour to render the Principles 

of 
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of this Art intelligible, fince they are the Bafis of various 
Operations. 

There are three ClafTes of Froit-Trees; Standards, 
Dwarfs, and Efpaliers; and to thefe I ihall confine my pre- 
fent Obfcrvations. Counter Efpaliers» which were raifed 
Breaft-high on a Lattice- Work in the open Air, have been 
difcontinned for fome time. Their Prodoâions are feldom 
ptrfeô, and their Shade is very incommodions to all the 
adjacent Plot. 

It is not cnflomary to prone Standard- 
Standards. Trees» onlefs in their firft Uro^'th, in order 
to form the Mead, and grace them with a 
pleafing Shape. 

It mnft be acknowledged» that thofe Froits which ripen 
on Standards, in the open Air, have more palatable Jaices 
than thofe Pitkinâions that are matured by the Sun-Beams» 
reâeâed from, a Wall ; but there is one coniiderable Advan- 
tage which attends the manner of ratfing Fruits on Dwarfs 
and Efpaliers. The Dwarf-Tree preferves mod of the fa- 
Itttarv Temperament and Fecundity of the free Air. The 
Bfpaller pieients us with Fruits of a fnperior Size and Beau- 
ty, and preferves its Gifts in a much better manner. Thefe 
important Benefits are ftiU enhanced by the pleafing Figure 
of the Tree, and the Air of Regularity difFuled through the . 
whole Garden ; and they eafily induce us to forget fome 
little Degrees of Accuracy, which are frequently impercep- 
tible, a^r all the Pains and Expence that have been em- 
ployed to procure them. 

The Beauty of a Dwarf-Trce confifts in 
of forain"" '^* Lownefs of its Stem; the circular Ex- 
Dwar^Trce? panfe of Its Branches I à proper Vacuity in 
the Middle ; a well-proportioned Vafe ; an 
equal Thicknefs in its Contour, and an Elevation limited 
to fix or feven Feet. It is fulFered to enlarge its Circum- 
ference with the utmofi Freedom, but we check it in its 
Afcent. It mufi likewife maintain a good Correfpondence 
with its Neighbours, and (hould never incommode them 
with any incroaching Shade. 

In the firft Formation of a Dwarf-Tree, its Stem fhould 
bé cut a little DiHance from the Ground, by which 
Means the Sap will be turned back on the Bods it vkoold 
abandon, were it permitted to afcend higher. The feverat 
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Kranthes that compofe the Vale, muftbe extended^ from 
the Sides of the Stem ; and there are fome carioos Perfonf ^ 
who difpofe their Dwarf-Trees into a very different Shape. 
They form, for Inftance, three diftinél Growths or Stages 
of Verdure, on the Trunk. The firft has the greateft 
Thicknefs and Expaniion, and the other two rife one above 
another in a proportionable Diminution^ This Figure has 
an agreeable Air, and is faid to be as productive of Fruit as 
any other Form. 

In order to train op a fine Efpalier, the 
Tree fhould have a Stem of a middling The Manner of 
Height, if its Branches are to (hoot the forming an 
Top of the Wall; but it (hould hardly Efpaiiw. 
have any, if the Bottom of the Wall is to 
be covered with its Spread. A large Number of (Irong 
Branches ought to be extended from each of its Sides, and at 
an Equi-diitance, in order to form an exa^ Fan, free from 
all Vacoity, and without crofling one another. In a word, 
k muH never be permitted to exceed the Dimenfions it 
ought to acquire. 

In order to make the Tree fufceptible of this beauteous 
Form, Care is taken to regulate the Courfe of the Sap, in 
fnch a manner as may render its Operations equal on each' 
Side. All ufelefs and redundant Shoots are retrenched, as 
well on the fore Part as towards the Bottom of the Srem ; 
and if it be necefiary to acquiefce with one of the Inconve- 
niencies, either of a Vacancy in the Spread, or the mutual 
croffing of the Boughs, the latter is always preferred, becaufc 
the crofs Pofition of a Branch is not fo oiFenfive to the View 
as an empty Space. 

But as the grateful Air of the Heads is not the only Ad- 
vantage we endeavour to derive from Pruning, which is 
more peculiarly, calculated to fecnfe a compleat Growth of 
Fruit ; it will be proper to obferve the following Method, 
which is entirely founded on the Nature and Ule of dif- 
ferent Branches. 

Each particular Branch produces others, and the Off- 
fpring of a Mother Bough become Parents in their Turn. 
Every Branch that hath been (hortened by the Pruning- 
Knife, will (hoot out a new one, and generally feveral 
towards its Extremity* That which fprings at thé leaâ 
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Diftance from the End has cominonly the bfeâ Noiiriih- 
meot and the largeft Dimenfions, which may ppiGbly be 
owing to the Air which operates with more Freedom on 
chat Fart of the Tree. The other Boughs that are ge- 
nerated lower on the fame Branch, and nearer the Stea»» 
are proportionably diminifhed in Subdance and Vigour. 
This is the ufual Procefs of Nature, and it can never be 
inverted without a Detriment to the Tree. The Branches 
that grow different from the manner 1 have defcribed are 
called Branches of fa\(s Wood. 

This Appellation is llkewife given to 

Branches of a Bough that fpiings from an old Branch, 

falfcWood. in a Part where , no £yes were obfer- 

vable. 

The large and firong Branches which 

WoQ4-Bran- form the Head of the Tree are dillinguifbed 

ches. by the Name of Wood*- Branches, becaufe 

they are appointed for the ProduAion of that 

Subdance, and are to ferve as a Bafis to the Leaves and 

Fruit. 

Thofe that are weak are called Fruit- 
"Fruit-Bran- Branches, becaufe they are commonly pro- 
ches, duûive of the Buds. There is this Dif- 
ference between an Eye and a Bud; the 
Eye is a little pointed Tumour, inclofing a Pacquet of 
Leaves, and the firû Rudiments of a Branch : The Bud is 
a Tumour of a larger Size and a rounder Form, enfold- 
ing the Flowers, and likewife the Fruits that fucceed' 
them. 

Jf we lop off the lateral Wood, as well as that which 
grows above the little Fruit- Branch, this wil] foon be ren- 
dered vigorous r It will even become a Wood-Branch, 
and will alfo defraud the Buds of their Suflenance, inftead 
of cauiing them to open.' But if this Branch be left 
growing on another that is vigorous and of fome Length, 
the Sap will extend, difiribute, and refine itfelf to its laft 
Ferfedlion in a Profuiion of Leaves; from whence it 
flows back much better digeiled, and more adapted to en* 
ter the infinitely delicate VeiTels of the Buds. The 
Fruit always perifhes on thofe Branches that are divefled 
of their Foliage; and the fincft Flavoura are imparted 

by 
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by thofe Trees that are not deprived of any of their 
Leaves: 't'he Sap likewiffe, in its refluent Paftage from 
the Leaves^ is (o moderate in its Quantity, and of fuch a 
fine Confiftence, that it hardly gives any vifible Enlarge- 
ment to the Branch that bears the Fruit : This therefore 

» generally dies in the Space of a few Years. Thefe Cir- 
cumftances incline me to fafpeel that the Sap afcends di- 
Tc6t\y at firft into the Wood Branches, and never unfolds 
and nouriihes the Fruits till its returning Flow, after it has 
been refreihed, fubtiiized, and perfumed in the Leaves. 
£m I only hint at this Procefs as a Conjecture, on which 

-I will not prefume to lay any Strcfs. 

Count. Yon will excufe me^ Sir, if I cannot be entirely 
.of your Opinion in this Particular. I am indeed per- 
fuaded, as well as yourfelf, that thé Leaves are nutrimena- 
tal to the Fruit; nay, their Ufe is ftill more extend ve; for 
they aflfbrd an Aliment to the Tree, and even to its Roots. 
It is likewife true, that as the firft Juice, which the Heat 
impels to the Extremity of the Branches, in a rapid A- 
fcent, is crrfde and grofs; it is better qualified to lengthen 
and invigorate the Wood than to open the Buds. I alfo 
agree, that a moderate Quantity of Sap, by being better 
digefled and more intimately blended with the volatile 
Partiéles of the Air, is rendered more proper to form the 
Frort in a fhort Time, as is evident by the Fruits them- 
felves which are pierced with Worms, and raifed to a fud- 
den Maturity, fcuch Obfervations as thefe gave occafion 
to the Practice of retrenching feveral Roots from a Tree 
that produces too moch Wood, without any Fruit. It is 
certain that a very copious Sap facilitates a Growth of 
Wood; and that a moderate Quantity of this Fluid is 
more produdlive of Fruit. But I much doubt whether 
thefe ÊfFeéls refult, as you conjedlure, from a regular and 
confiant Circulation. I have made feveral Experiments 
which demonftrate the Elevation of the 
Sap, and^ have likewife made a Number of The alternate 
others which fufficiently prove its Defcent: Circulation, 
But thefe contrary Motions are alternate, if Veeetable 
I am not deceived * The Heat of the Day sutics, by 
caufes the Sap to afcend in direél and lateral s, Haia, 
Lines; and it tranfpircs thro* the Pore» of F. R. S. 1727, 
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the Leaves to foch a J^egree, as greatly lefieiis the Weight 
of the Tree. At the Return of Night and cool Air the 
Sap has.a contrary Motion. The Leaves» which difpenfed 
their Exhalations during the Day, imbibe the Dews and 
Vapours of the Night, ahd (hed the Humidity through 
their Branches.- When the Sap has been recruited and 
brought to Perfeâion by the Inâuefice of the Air, it flows 
back to the Roots; by which Means the Tree and its 
Fruit repair the LoiTes they fulhtined by Day, and are 
agreeably refrcfhed. Several curious Perfons have from 
hence been induced to water not only the Stems of their 
Efpaliers and Standard Trees during the Heats, but like- 
wife the whole Growth of Leaves ; and they have fucceeded 
perfeâly well. With refpeâ to any other Particulars, Sir, 
as you are not a rigorous Advocate for the confiant Cir- 
culation, I am as moderate with regard to that I call 
alternate, and (hall now be glad to be favoured with the 
red of your Memoirs. 

Prior, A right Knowledge of the Branches muft bë 
obtained, in order to render the Sap more beneficial, by 
retrenching (ucli as are ufelefs, and by a prudent Ma- 
•r nagcinent of thofc that are good. No 
îfn'uiftii!!' Ihc ^^S*'^ " P*^^ ^^ * Branch, unlefs it Ihoots 
Branchw.^ *• from One that was lopt at the laft Pruning; 
and we as little edeem thofe that fpring im- 
mediately from the St^m, or from an old Branch, where 
fuch a Produdion was not expedled. We even difregard 
that which is produced by a good Branch, contrary to 
the common Order of Vegetation ; and which is large 
and vigorous, though it be fituated on the lower Part of 
the parent Branch ; and at the fame time is fmall in its 
extreme Pat-ts. All thefe Shoots are Branches of falfe 
Wood, and as they are not fo thriving as the others, it is 
their common Fate to be lopt off; unlefs it ihould happen 
to be foreseen that they will be neceffary to fill a future 
Vacancy, or that they will profjper better than thofe that 
grow ifl the common Order. 

It is not fufficient to diflinguifli the Fruit and Wood- 
Branchea from thofe of the falfe Wood that are ufually 
retrenched ; but it is likewife jiecefiary to have a proper 
Mark for knowing the good Branches of Fruit and 
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Wood from tkofe that are bad. This Mark refaits from 
the Quality of the Eyes and Buds, the Complexion of the 
Bark, and the Vigour of the Branches. * If a Branch bé 
extiemely incompaâ, and has its Eyes but little fwelted, 
and very diftant from one another, it is called a ragged 
Branch. It is remarkable for its faint Comple;^ion ; and as 
it is ^entirely ufelefs, it has no Claim to any Favour, and 
ought to be lopt off. 

If a Branch fwells to a Finger*s Thick nefs, and is (haped 
like a Taper, with its Eyes very lank and remote fiom 
each other, it is a 'voracious Branch, which drains all the 
Juices from its Parent in a very unprofitable Manner, and 
fhould therefore be cut off. The Wood and Fruit- Branches 
ought to have their Eyes and Buds well rounded and plenti- 
fully nouriihed; their Bark (hould be bright and lively, and 
their Air vigorous, other wife they are treated with as muck 
Severity as thofe already mentioned. 

When this preliminary Knowledge is acquired, all the 
Dexterity of Pruning is comprehended in three Particu- 
lars'; Propriety, Oeconomy» and Precaution. Propriety is 
requifite in order to form the Trae into a g;raceful Shape; 
Oecooomy is neceflary for the Difiribution of the Sap 
through every Part; and Precaution mud be employed 
in the Preparation of thofe Branches^that may afterwards be 
ttfeful. 

Propriety is the Method of cultivating the Efpalier, or 
Dwarf-Trec«, into a perfeâ Figure; by retrenching all 
Laxuriancies that introduce Confufion and Inequality. 

O^conomy coniifts in an equal DifFufion of the Sap on 
every Side, and in Pruning-fometimes long and fometimes 
ihort^ Pruning in Length is performed, by leaving ten 
or twelve Inches in a Wood Branch : Short Pruning fuf» 
fers no more than two or three Eyes to remain on (uch a 
Branch. 

Long Pruning is employed on vigorous Trees that are to 
be rendered fruitful; but if they are pruned ihort, it will 
be necefiary to leave them a large Number of Branches^ 
for the more effedtual Dillribution and Correftion of the 
Sap : And when this happens to be the Incentioâ, Pruning 
i» fometimes entirely omitted,. 
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Short Praniog is praâifed on weak Trees, efpcclally 
in their £r(l Growth; and we then fuikr but few of 
their Branches to remain; becaufe, as none of their Pto- 
dudtioos have yet been perfeé^, we leave tbenx bat little 
Wood, in hope that their iirft Shoots will prove ipore 
vieorous, and contribute to the future ËxpanfioB of a fine 
Head. 

Oeconomy extends its Operations to the whole Tree, 
and to each of its Branches. Some Retrencbirients con- 
fine the Fruit to one particular Part^ others difFufe Fer- 
tility through all the Plant. When a ufelefs Branch 
is &oi;en'd, and cut about the Thicicners of a Crown- 
piece above that which fuftains it, the Sap, being then 
obftruâed in its diredt Flow, generally canfes two la- 
teral Fratt Branches to fhoot forth. When a Tree ex- 
hauûs itfelf in Wood, and no longer produces Fruit, or 
only affords it on one Side, the barren Part muft be 
pruned very fhort; or it may be necefiary to firike im- 
mediately at the Source of the Diforder. As the whole 
Quantity of ufelefs Wood is generated by the exuberant 
Vigour of the Roots, it is cuftomary to remove the Earth 
from thefe in the Spring, and to cut off two or three 
of the ilrongeft, efpecially on that Side where the Branchée 
are moil productive of Wood without Fruit. As this^ 
Operation, renders the Sap lefs redundant, and digefts it 
in a better manner, it then fettles in thofe Pans through ^ 
which it fiowed before» and gently impregnates thofe Buds 
of Fruir, which the Rapidity of its former Coorie, or the 
GrofTnefs of its Qualities, had caufcd it to abandon. In 
what manner foever this Operation is performed, the 
Reality of the Faft is evinced by Experience ; and we have 
no better Expedient for producing Frnit on a Tree, or any 
Part of it, that wassnfertil before. 

Precaution is altogether as neceffary a$ Oeconomy and 
Propriety; and it confiûs in forming a previous Judg- 
ment of the Branches» and making a diftant Provifion 
for filling up ill Vacuities in an expeditious manner. It 
enables us to fob^itute a new Growth, in the Room &f 
thofe Branches that are either decayed, or which we 
find it neceiTary to retrench ; juid it likewise teaches ot 
to prefer a Branch of falfe Wood^ when it is more beau- 
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trful, better tamed, and fituated to a greater Advantage 
than its Companions. 

A curious Perfon, by the Aid of thefe Principles, and 
a feiv prudent Exceptions, fuggefted by Experience, ren- 
dens his Plants tradable to his Idea of a fine Tree.. He 
commands with the Authority of a Mailer, and meets 
' with a pleafing Docility through his whole Domain. But, 
left be fhottid be miftaken in his Condudt, and find Rea- 
ion to believe his Plantation Jefs to blame than himfelf, 
whenever a fine Sun-ihine invites him, to walk in the 
Winter- Seafon, ^ re-vifits the Plants he has pruned ; 
he frequently reviews the Whole, and criticifes his own 
Proceeding with the utmoft Impartiality. He walks 
fvith his Pruning-Knife in his Hand, both in Winter and 
Summer, and meets with a Variety of Circumftances to 
rcâify. 

Chevalier, Though I think I uirderfland the greateft 
Part of what the Prior has been A> good as to read, yet 
I mad intreat him to oblige me with an Application of his 
Principles to fome particular Tree : Each Remark becomes 
' more intelligible, when the Objeâ is prefemed to our View. 
But I am fnrprifed to^ hear, at the Conclufion pf the Me- 
moirs, that we ought to employ the Winter Seafon in cii* 
ticifing on the Pruning we have beftowed on our Trees ^ 
fince, if I am righitly informed, Prantng ii never pradifed 
till the Winter IS paft. 

CouHt, There are foi»e Trees, indeed, 
whofe Prttning muft te deferred till all The Seafon for 
their Parts are put ki Motion by the Sap. Pmniag. 
Such, for Inftance, are thofe Plants that 
ôioot out an «xcefiive Quantity of Wood; and when thefe, 
have been already advanced by the Sap, Pruning weakens 
them to a proper Degree, and difpofes them to yield Fruit. 
Of this Nature likewife are Apricot and Peach Trees, 
«nd we may delay their Pruning till the Seafon of their 
Blofibms, beçanfe a Uvext Winter is injurious to feveral of 
their Buds ; and when we forbear to prune them till thejr 
ai'e in Flower, we^ may be certain of preferving no Blof- 
foms, but futk aa liave sot iud thek FiiUls impaired bjr 
iheFioft. 
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We may fafely begin to prune all other Species of 
Fruit-Trees in general, and even the Vine, iminediàceJy 
upon the Fall of the Leaf; we may like wife condnoe 
this Operation, at our Leifure, during the Winter Seafbn ; 
and the Whole will be rendered more profperous, by not 
being performed in a precipitate Manner; but if this long^ 
and important Work (hould interfere, at the Beginning of 
the Spring, with a Number of other Labours, it will be 
but ill performed itfelf« and will likewife caufe the others 
to be defeôive. 

Cbe'vedier, Our old Gardener, who believes himfelf very 
expert in his ProfeiTion, has told me, feveral Times, that 
the young Wood is too much endangered by^eingcut, and 
expofed to the Froft, and that it never ought to be pruned 
tUI Spring. 

Count, This is the ufual Language of a prejudiced Opi- 
nion ; but we can oppofe to it the Experience of tbofe * Per- 
fons that are mod diûinguifhed by (heir Proficiency in this 
Art. They afi'ure oo, that Pruning their Trees, and even 
the Vice, before Winter, and during the Cominpance of 
that Seafon, has never been attended with the leaft Incon- 
venience; but, on the contrary, was prodofiiveof the beft 
Fertility. If any Detriment is to be apprehended from 
Pruning in Winter, it has no Relation to the Tree, bat 
only to the Gardener, who perhaps may fuiFer from the 
Severity of the Cold. But as the Wood is not eafily cnt 
at that Time, and commonly proves very untradlabie un- 
der the Pruning- Knife, it furnifhes the Gardener with a 
Pretext for confuiting his own Eafe, and waiting for a more 
favourable Seafon. 

CbewalUr, I intend to furnifhmyfelf with a Set of Graft- 
ing and Prunîng-Knives as foon as poflible» 

'^fkr, Yoar Refolution is very proper. Sir. The Arts 
have this in common with Virtue, that the Knowledge ^f 
them is fufiicient to render us. enamoured of their Excel» 
le nee; but this Knowledge is never to be attained withoot 
the praéiic Part. 

* M« lér /ti 4^j0/i«fc and k Sormand, 
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CovMt. I would likewifc advlfe you to provide your- 
-felf with a little H and- Saw, that will clafp like a Knife 
open its Haft. With this you are to cut from the Quick 
all ^he Stubs or Ends of dead Wood» and may law away 
the firong and ill-placed firanches, on .which the Pro- 
ning-Knife would make but little Imprefiion. When you 
«mploy this latter, you mud be always careful to clench 
your Left Hand ilrongly upon the Branch yoa would 
cut-off» and below, the Place where you make the Inci- 
fion; otherwife you will expofe it to the Danger of being 
wounded by the Pïuning- Knife. But if fuch an Accident 
fkould happen, a Vine Leaf will ftop the Flow of Blood; 
and the fofteft Leaves are the moil ferviceable on that Oc* 
caiion. 

Prior, The Chevalier will hurdly charge himfelf with 
the Management of every Operation in Gardeniog ; and 
it will be fufficient for him to prefide over thoie who 
perform them. A careful Obfervation of the particular 
Manner of pruning Dwarf-Trees, Ëfpaliers» and other 
Fruit Trees, in celebrated Gardent; a frequent Converfa- 
tion with the Perfons employed in thofe Works, and a 
proper Comparifon <^ their Methods and Principles of Art, 
will enable him to form a due Judgment of all that is 
tranfaéled upon his own^Land, without being a Gardener 
himfelf. You will, by thefe Means, Sir, become an In* 
fpeôor of your own Gardens, and will acquire thofe juft 
Meas, as will make it necefiary for all your Work- 
men* to be deûrous of your Approbation, and apprehen- 
five of your Difiatisfaâion. If you once teach them to 
Tefpeâ you for your Judgment, you will be always well 
ferved. 

Chevalier. I own that to be true, Sir; but one msA firfl- 
be. a Soldier in order to m,ake a good Officer. 
: Count* The Chevalier is determined to furniih himfelf 
with a Praning-Knife, and he ought to be capable of 
nfing it in a proper Manner. But let him rather be the 
Superintendant of his Gardens, than engage in every 
Operation neceflary to their Culture. I would, however, 
' advife him to referve for himfelf the Pruning of the 
two moft diftinguilhed Species ; I mean, the Orange and 
G 5 %- 
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Fig-Trees ; and we may now acquaint him, in few Word»» 
with the right Method of ma^nagiag theni. 

► Thi Planiaiion of Orange-Trees. 

ChevaUer, Is your Lordihip for a Walk onder the Orange- 
Trees that border the EngUflj Parterre ? 

Coupt, Very willingly, Sir. Of what Age do y ou judge 
the Orange- Trees in thofe large Boxes to be ? 

ChrvaUer, I will guefs thirty Years at a venture. 

Count, There is not one in all thofe 
Th« Daration of two R0W8, but what is above a hundred* 
Orange-Trees. Years old. Bat I know fome wholje Hif- 
tory will engage your Attention much, 
snore tffan thofe which I have inherited. An Qrange-Tr«e 
feems to be ilill in its youthful Vigour, and is covered wich 
Flowers, after it has been in the Ground for two or three 
Centuries. And this Truth was demonilrated by that mag- 
.nificent Orange-Tree at VerJmlUs^ which is called the 
Great Bourbon.' It was feized, with the £ftate of the Coa- 
Aable of Bourbon^ in the Year \^zi% and was then the* 
fineft Tree in France^ and judged to be ûxty or iev^nty 
Years old, which, added to two hundred and «teo^ ajnoiuat 
to almoft three hundred Years. There ar« feveral .of thefe 
Trees at Fontain bhrn, that were very fine even in the Time 
of Fr/mchh 

Prior, This long Duration is a very un- 
The Merit of an common Merit at preièjit : But nothing 
Orange- Tree. cap bc more fatisfadory than the Cnkiva- 

tion of a Plant w^iich nev^er diCcontiouea 
the Delight it affords us by its immortal Verdure, if I may 
be allowed thai ExprelSoD ; and which bears, ai the fame 
Time, a fragrant Bloom of Flower;s, ^od a Biverfity of 
Fruits in their Infant- Growth and their full Maturity. It 
«nices the amiable Appearances of feveral Seafoasy^and the 
Donations of various Years. 

ChmfolUr. I fhould think a Growth of Orange-Trees 
eot eaûly attainable. 

Count. It is far from being fo difiicult as you ims^ine. 
We yearly receive from the Geno^fe, and Natives of 
Provence, young Orange and CijtrontTrees ready grafted ; 
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and cheie wBV fofiice for the firfi Stock of yoar Orange- 
Plaatatioo, and will lilcewife amufe yoo without mach 
Ëxpçnce. You may augment the Stock in a few Years» 
if you are fo difpofed, by planting in the Month of 
Marché and in a proper Bed, the Seeds of wild and bitter 
Oranges, which, by the Aidof a Glafs Sa(h, and due De- 
greet of Heat, will rife near two Feet in Height at the 
End of the firft Year; and they may be tranfplanted at the 
Expiration of the fécond into Pots, in order to be grafted. 
When your young Plants are once placed in Pots, you 
may remove them into the Sun-fhine or Shade as you find 
it neceiTary ; and by thefe means their Growth will be fooa 
advanced. 

Prior. You will likewife be fonder of fuch Orange* 
Trees as thefe, than of any others, becaufe you may 
properly conûder them as Contemporaries of your owa 
Rearing. 

Count, As this fine Tree is not fo 
natural to our Provinces, as it is to the J^^ Ow?c' 
Southern Part of France^ we muft quick- Tree??"**' 
en the Tardinefs of our Soil with a 
Compofition that may caufe it to corfefpond as much as 
poifible with the Temperament of warmer Climates. It, 
delights much in a Soil mixt with Sheeps-Dung that has 
reded two Years ; old Compoft, or the Soil of a Sewer» 
mulTcompofe a third Part $ and another third muft be fat 
Land, taken either from a Marih or a Hemp-CIofe. 
. When the proper Seafon comes for lodging youf 
young Stems in Boxes, thefe latter fhould be always 
proportioned to the Heads of the Plants. The Stems» 
when they are even become vigorous, will accommodate 
themfelires 50 a Box of about fifteen Inches Diameter; 
but they inaft be placed more at large in others, whea 
the Tree ceafes to augment its Foliage, and informs 
y(Hi» by its languid Air, that its Soil and Suftenance are 
infufficient. At the Clofe of feven or eight Years they 
may be tranfplanted» with all their Earth, into their 
lad Boxes, whofe Diameter may be about twenty-four 
Inches. 

All thefe Boxes ought to be made of entire Heart of 

Oak. The fmall ones may be compofed of little Oaken 

G 6 Planks,. 
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Planks, fomething more than an Inch thick, and they 
can't be too folid in their ConjandlioiL Voor Boxes will 
foon decay, if you negleô to cafe them over with a 
double Lay of green Paint liquified with Oil. Which 
làft is likewife as neceflary on the Iniide, to preferve 
the Wood from being rotted by frequent Waterings, as 
it is on the Outilde, to fecure it from the Rain and 
Sun. 

Chevalier. I obferve, on each Side of the large Boxes» 
a Door with double Hinges, and two Iron Bars. Will your 
Lordfhip be fo good as to inform me of the Ufe to which 
thofe Doors are appropriated ? / 

Count, They are made to admit the proper Renovations 
of Soil, and to enable the Gardener io clear the Box of 
the liquid Sediment that is colleéled and thickened at 
the Bottom; and likewife to pare ofF the extreme Parts 
of the Mould, that it may afterwards be taken out with 
ea(ê, when it becomes neceilary to transfer it into a new 
Box. 

In Older to place feme Shrubs, and more efpecially 
Orange-Trees, in Boxes, after a proper Manner, the ^r'à. 
Proceeding is to cover the Bottom of the Boxes with large 
Pieces of Brick and Potftierds, which afford the Water 
an eafy Flow through the Cavities that are opened at 
the Bottom. Were it not for this Precaution» the Hu- 
midity collefted by tlfe Sediment wouH rot the Box, and 
deflroy the Tree by an immoderate Chillnefs. When 
this Provifion has been made for the Seearity of the ten- 
der Plant, the Bottom and Sides of the Box muft be 
lined with good Soil, prepared in the manner I have 
already mentioned: In this Soil the Tree (hould be in- 
fened in an upright Pofition, and the Ball of Earth at 
its Roots mud be leffened, not with any Intention to 
lîrergthen the Tree, but rather to prevent its requiring 
a large Quantity of Earth, and to confine it, hy a mo- 
Jerate Vigour, to a juft Proportion with the Box. A 
new Mafs of Earth muft then be heap'd up on tytjy Side, 
and preffed in a due, Compsdlnefs, in order to fecure 
the Stem from violent Winds, and caufe the Earth to 
fettle round the Roots with as much Exaânefs as pofii- 
b!e. 

When 
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"When the Tree is to be placed in the Box, Care 
fhould be taken to raife the upper part of the Clod of 
Bartk at its Roots higher than the Rim of the Box, be- 
caufe the Weight of the Tree and the Aâion of the 
Roots will afterward lower the Clod by degrees to a, 
Level with the Edge of the Box. If this Precaotion be 
negleâed, the Tree in procefs of Time will fink too 
low. 

Chevalier. Will not the upper part of the Clod be ex-^ 
pofed to the Air, in the Pofition yonr Lordfhip recom- 
mends i 

. Count, It ou^ht to be covered over with Earth , and 
tbe whole ihouTd be AiftainM by fmooth Staves difpofed 
round the Edge of the Box. 

The Head of an Orange-Tree is fome- 
times fhaped like a fine fiuihy- Dwarf, The Form of an 
without any Vacancy within. Some Per- Orangc-Tre^. 
fonschafetodifpofeit into a perfect Globe ; 
others teach it to afiume the Form of an Hemifphere, by 
rounding the Top and Sides» and pruning the lower part 
horizontally. 

Chevalier. This Hemifphere, with it9 Stem, refembles 
the Figure of a Muftiroom. 

. CoiPit. The principal Beauty of an Orange- Tree con- 
fids in the Regularity of its Head; and as this Beauty is 
more durable than the Flowers, the Pruning-Knife is 
chiefly employed to procure it, unlefs the Flowers are in- 
. tended to be multiplied. 

Cèeva/ier, Are th«fe Plants pruned in a different Man- 
ner from other Fruir-Trees ? 

Coitnt. Yes, Sir, in feveral Particulars. 
When Fruit-Trees arc pruned, Care is The Manner of 
taken to preferve the fmall Branches in pruning an 0-* 
a thriving State, in order to promote range-Tree, 
their Fertility; but they are retrenched 
in an Orange-Tree, that a Vacancy may be open'd 
within. The fame Method is taken with the Branches 
that (hoot downward in a perpendicular Diredlion; and 
likewife with th<ife that are diveiled of their Leaves, 
which only happens when the Tree is weak or dif^ 
tcjnperM: But we carefully preferve all the vigosou» 

Branches» 
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Branches whofe advantageoas Situation contributes to 
the Regalarity of the Head. Great Favour is likewife 
ihewn to a Branch of falfe Wood, as well^s to ope that 
lias been generated contrary to the common Order, when 
any Advantage is to be expected either from its Vigour or 
Situation. 

If the Tree fhould happen to be disfigured by Showers 
of Hail, boifterous Winds, an impairing Diflemper, or 
any other Accident, it is cuftomary td examine what 
Parts of it are moil entire tov^ard the lower part of the 
Head, and the Branches are pruned off to that Place; 
^ or, in other Words, they arc ftiorten'd to the very Part 
that exhibits the Preparation for a new Foliage, equal 
almoft to the former in every Particular, and whofe 
agreeable Form, by advancing to its full PcrfeÛion, 
will afford its Owner a Refiitution ior the Lofs he fuf- 
tained. 

This amiable Tree is obnoxious to the Malignity of 
Diûempers, the Ravages of Vermin, , and the injuriou» 
Severity of Cold. If it afli^mes a yellow Complexion., 
it ought to be removed into the Shade, and (hould only 
be expofed to the Sun ior two or three Hours, for fear 
of exhaufting its nutrimental Juices : Or perhaps it will 
be proper to fir ike direâly at the Origin of the Evil, 
which may probably proceed from the Roots; and thea 
it will be neceflary to fupply them with new Earth, and 
even to cot off all thofe that ieexn ufelefs and decayed. 

Che'valier, Can one have a Sight of the Creature that, 
is fo injurious to this Tree? 

Count, They «are feen but too eafily, and Jroo may ob.*. 
ferve feveral on this Leaf. . . 

Chiwdier. I don't difcover any Animal there, and 
can only lee a Clutter of blackiih Spots, fome larger than 
others. 

Count. Thofe Spots are the Vermin 
the Vermin that I mentioned. The Creature ii at firft 
injurethcOrange- a little imperceptible Infc6t, that faftena 
'^"p^' itfelf either to a Leaf, or the Stalk, and 

then fucks out the Humidity that proves 
its Nouriihment, without making any Pundture in the 
Leaf. The JBlack of thi«t minate Infeâ is converted into 

aCiufi, 
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a^ Cfuft, or immoveable Covefing, which is gradually 
tkjcken'd and enlarged, and under which •(he Creature lives» 
-ax»4 ^e€ms to be a Part of it. This Aaimal is, viviparous» 
and becomes the Parent of a young Progeny like n(el{^i 
Each Infed is thought to be Male and Female, fince they 
all feem to have young ones. 

Prior, Under the Spot or Shell of one of thefe Crea- 
tures, that was not the Twelfth Part of an Inch in Length 
and Breadth, I obferved, a few Days aeo, by the Aid 
of a Microfcope, a prodigious Number of iittle Animals, 
that feparated from each other at the Opening mto their 
Habitation, and then difperfed themfelves like Sheep in a 
verdant Meadow. I Jikewife took Notice of a fable Speck 
. under the Covering which enclofed them, together with the 
Remains of feveral fcaly Shivers, which inclined me to be- 
lieve they were Part of the Carcafe of the Dam, who had 
exhauiled her own SubAance in the Generation and Nouri(h- 
ment of her Off fpring. 

Couxt, in order to guard againft the Damage an Orange- 
Tree may fuftain from the multiplied Raceof ihefe InfeSs,. 
by their draining it of its Juices, and preventing a due 
Perfpiration through its J-eaves; it will be proper to rub 
the invaded Branches, and thek Foliage^ with a Brulh 
jfteeped in Vinegar, or a Piece of Ijnen dipped in Salt* 
Water. This Method will fometimes exterminate the 
whole Breed j but we haVe frequently the Mortification to 
find it ineffedïuai. 

The third and greateft Hazard to which thefe Trees 
are expofed is the Severity of the Cold, againft which 
the Qreen-houCe is the beil Prefervative : It is therefore' 
cuilomary to lodge all the Boxes in it, from the Middle 
of OSoher till the Return oiP a more favourable Seafon^ 
Thofe who have an Inclination to gathei* Flowers, in 
the Wintesi» Months, fhould not forget to pinch off the 
Extremities of fome of the fmall Branches in September, 
This Method will prevent them from unfolding their other 
Buds till the Seafons be more advanced, as has been already 
obfcfved, when Rofe-Trees were the Subjeû of our Con- 
verfation, 

Cheva£er^ 
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Cbe*valier, Is the Cultare of the Fig-Tree attended imth, 
any DifEculty? I mail confefs, it is the Plant I ihould be 
mod defirous of rearing, becaafe its Frnitis perfedtly agree- 
able to my Tafte. 

The Plantation of Fig-Trees. 

Prior. The Fig-Tree is eafily cultivated ; 
The Merit of a it advances with a fpeedy Growth ; its 
Fig-Tree. Fruits may be ranked among the moft per- 

fect Kinds, and it produces them twice in 
each Year. Thefe four Advantages are not comprehended 
in any other Plant. 

It mnH be granted, that all forts of Figs are not fuc- 
cefsful in our Climate; but the White Figs» as well the 
round as the long, and which are the only Species that 
are now cultivated at Paris ^ are fo extremely delicate,, 
and advance to fuch Perfe£tion, that neither Languedoc 
nor Pro*i;ence can boaii of any that exceed them; and 
this has been frequently acknowledged to roe by feveral 
curious Perfons of thofe Prgvinces» who delight in Gar- 
dening, and are not prepofTeâèd with any Partiality to 
their own Country. They likewife have alTured me, 
that fome of their Countrymen were fo (Iruck with Ad* 
miration to find the round Fig fo ripe in Autumn at 
VerJaiUti^ and fo delicious in each of its Seafons, that 
they diftinguifhed it in Pro*vence and Languedoc by the 
Name of the Verfailks Fig, and thought it preferable tOu 
all others. 

Count, I have heard fome Travellers, who even idolize 
the Produâions oï Italy ^ acknowledge, that they never 
tafted any Fruit that was enriched with a more exquiûte 
Juice than our Figs of the fécond Seafon. 

Chi'vaiier^ I am determined then to have a Plantation of 
thefe Trees. 

Count. Nothing can be more praticable; for the 
Genoefe, Merchants will foon furnifh you, upon v^jy rca- 
fonable Terms, ivith all the Materials neceffary to forni 
a fine Growth of Fig-Trees. But you may raife your 
Plantation at a lefs Fxptnce, from the r^^oted Fibres, 
-Suckers^ Slips, or Layers of the moft approved Trees, 

aod 
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and whicli will feldom fail of being fuccefsful and fertil in 
a (hort Time. 

The fine Slips are taken from the Southern Side of a 
Tree well rooted in the Earth; and they may be replanted 
in the Spring or Autumn. 

Layers are Branches bent into the Earth without be- 
ing fevered from the Tree, and they take Root in that 
Part of the Ground into which they are funk. They 
are afterwards -disjoined from the Tree, by cutting them 
from the Stem» in the fame Manner as is pradlifed on the 
Vine. 

. There is another Method of difpofing Layers, ^hich 
- is eafily performed. You caofe the Branch of a Plant 
s to pafs through a TiurFunnel, or a Wicker- Baiket, filled 
with Earth, into which the Branch will foon ihoot feve-^ 
ral Fibres. It muft then be cut afonder below the Bafket,' 
which (hould then be placed in the Earth. This Expe* 
dient fecures the Roots from all injurious Treatment, and 
never retards the Plant, which will not need any Graft» 
iince it is already a Species that produces the beâ Kind of 
Fruit. 

Should yoa be defirous of'raifing Fig-Trees that will 
bear Fruit the enfuing Year, lay the iineft Branches of 
an old Tree in the Earth; and, I can aifure you. there is 
no great My fiery in the Operation. You caufe a Branch» 
of a moderate Size, to pafs through a Box, after you 
have peeled off a Round of Bark about a Finger^ Breadth^ 
and between two Knots. The Part fo iUippM muft be 
(dlfpofed the Breadth of four or five Fini»ers above the 
Bottom of the Box into which it is inferced; and when 
this Branch has been covered over with Earth, it will ihoot 
oat feveral Roots from the wounded Part ; and it (hould 
afterwards be fevered from its Stem, by cutting it off be- 
low the Box. 

When your young Fig-Trees, that have been propa* 
gated from Slips ai.d Layers, begin to unfold a fine 
Growth of Leaves, they ihould be removed from the 
Pot, or Bafket, into Boxes ; and the Ball of Earth that 
adheres to their Roots ought to be raifed a little higher 
than the Edge pf the Box. When your Fig-Trees no 
longer produce any large Wood» you maft either fur- 
round- 
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round tbem with a new Supply of E&rth, or place tfiem in 

larger Boxes ; and if, at the End of twenty Years, they 
ihould be too much confined in the larger Boxes, they will 
dill continue profperoos, if you tranfplant them into the 
Earth. 

Prior. Fig Trees are fometimes trained up to the Ef- 
palier^ but they will then have too much Liberty, and 
fhoot out more Wood than is confident with their proper 
Regulation. They may indeed be eafily fupported by 
Poles, about the Diftance of a Foot from the Wall; bat 
this little Foreft of Plants, raifcd before a Will that re*- 
mains uncovered below, is far from being ornamental to a 
Garden; and the Winter will frequently be vtry^ injuriouar 
to the Trees, whatever Precautions may be taken to the 
contrary. 

Count». We generally content ourfelves with Fi-g-Treca 
in Boxes, and likcwife with thofe that are iormtà into 
Bufhy-Dwarfs. The Tree that grows in the natural 
Earth is fecufcd from the Rigours of Winter by a Co- 
vering .of Straw: Tbofc in Boxes are prefer ved in the 
Green Houfe; and they are, at prefent, in the greateft 
Efteem, becaufe they are capable of being cultivated 
with more Certainty and Eafe than any other Clafs ; and 
the Fruit, befide the Merit of a full Growth, has alfo' 
the Advantage of compleating its Maturity the fooneft oi 

ChinMUer. ^Tis Pity this Plant if not fo beautiful to the 
Eye as the Orange-Tree. 

Count. Its Shape refults from a Set of particular Pricci* 
pies, which may be all comprehended in a few Wordf« 
In the iiril Fkce, it is impoârble to form the Head of chii 
Tree iiito an cxaél Regularity. 

Prior. The Damage is not very -great ; for an Air of 
Eafe and Unconflraint has always an agreeable Appearance, 
even in thoiê Objeâs that are capable of a curious Adjuft* 
ment. 

Count. A Fig- Tree in particular (hould have a Mica 
of Freedoni. its Leaves are too large and uncompliant 
to form an exa6l Round ; it will be iuf&cient, therefore, 
if it has fome Similitude to that Figure; and we are 
fatisfied, if it does not ihoot into a ridiculous Expaslion 

on 
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on one Side, wbile its Growth is entirely çontraâed on 
the other. 

The Eyes, in the Branches of fm all Wood, arc flat, 
or but little fwelled, and are very remote from each other. 
nrhe good Branches have large Eyes, whofe mutual Di- 
flance is very inconfiderable ; and thefe (houlcj be always 
preferved. Hitherto the Procefs is much the fame as in 
other Froit-Treesj but as Figs grow upon the Ilrongefl 
Branches, and never npon thofe that are fmall, the weak 
Branches mud be cut off, and the drong ones preferved, 
contrary to the Methods praéiifèd on other Trees. The 
Figs fboot immediately from the large Branches, without 
being pr«\;eded by any Flowers; becaufe the Fruit itfelf^n- 
clofes its Chives, together with it» Powder and Seeds, un- 
der one common Foliage. 

Prior, Every Circumftance in this Tree is very fin- 
gular, and varied from the general Order obfervable in 
other Plants. That Being, who has fubjeéted them to 
one uniform Law, can difpenfe with its Operations 
whenever he pleafes, and his Power is equally produâiye 
when he even recedes from the Laws of Fertility. The' 
Stems of thofe Leaves that fhoot forth^ after Mi^itmmer, 
win produce Fig-Bads, or the firil Figs of the enfuing 
Year; and the Stalk of each Leaf, that unfolds itfelf 
in the Spring* will bear a Fig that will ripen in Autumn, 
if the Wieather be hot, and the Expofition favourable ; 
ptherwife it will wither away, and uot attain to any 
Maturity, even in the following Year; though it may 
pofiibly preferve fome Appearance of Vigour in the Win- 
ter- Seafon. ' 

Cffimf^ Can you judge, in the manner by which the Fig- . 
Trees grow, how the Tree ought to be pruned ? 

ChfWilitr, I âiould think it proper to let the large 
Branches be vtry long, i# order to acquire a greater Quan- 
tity of fruit. 

Coûta, That, indeed, would be the EiFeft; but it 
will be much better to invigorate the Tree, nourifh the 
Wood, and raife a Growth of Figs that will he more va- 
luable for their Beauty than their Number; for which 
Reafon,. the Fig-Tree is kept fomeehing low, ^fpecially 
tkofe in Boxes^ wliicH cannot derive fo much Aliment 
' from 
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from the Earth» as thofe that expand their Roots io /kill 
Liberty, 

At the Return of Spring it will be proper to cut off all 
the Shoots that rife i'rom the Stem» and they may be exxi- 
ployed as Slips. All the dead Wood mud likewife be ' 
lopped off, and the large Branches that are newly &oC 
fofth (hould be (horten'd, and not permitted to exceed tvi^o 
Feet in Length. In the Month of April the Ends of all 
the old and new Branches ought to be broken off, ths&C 
thefe may jprodace lateral Shoots which will fupply cho 
Fruit below with more Sap; and at the fame Time a rich^ 
cr Growth is fecured for the fucceeding Year, when all 
the new Shoots, that have yielded Leaves, will likewife be 
productive of Fruit. 

The Fig- Tree is a Plant that requires large Refrcfli-- 
ments of Water ; and it is dangerous to confide this Part 
of its Culture to an indolent Gardener, who will think 
himfelf difcharged from that Care by the leail Sprinkle 
of Rain; though it is certain, that a very copious Shower 
only moiftens this Plant to a very moderate Degree; be- 
caufe the large Expanfe of its Leaves prevents the Ha- 
midity from arriving at its Stem, {t ought therefore to 
be plentifully watered once a Week, at lead, during the 
Sprii.g ; and this Operation may he facilitated by nreans 
of a Pump, that raifes Water to the Top of a Building, 
that there may be a (ufEcient Quantity of it ready for the 
Extindlion of Fire. Or a leathern Pipe may be fixed to 
the Cock of a Fountain, or the Ajutage of a Jef d'Eau ; | 

and the Water, being impelled forward by the Current 
behind it, will afcend without any Obâroétion. By 
which Means, a fingle Servant may foon diftribote a fuf- 
ficient Quantity of this Fluid to a long Row of Boxes, 
and even to all the Beds of Herbage in a large Compart- 
ment. ^ 

Che^valier, Your Lordlhip has undoubtedly caufed your 
Fig-Trees to be difpofed around that Bafon, that they may 
be watered with as little Difficulty as poffible; but I ihbuld 
be glad to know why they are faflenM to the Foot of the 
y^et d'Eau with long Bands of Woollen Lift. 

Count. The Affair is very different from what you ima<- 
gine. In the Middle of that Hexagon Bafon which is 

even 
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I even with the Surface of the Earth, you fee a Pcdeflai 
foar Feet high» fopporting a round Bafon, that dif- 
charges a Sheet of Water over its Rim. In that upper 
Bafon I càufe as many long Pieces of Lift to be iieeped, 
as there are- Boxes of Fig-Trees round the grand Baibn* 
The hither End of the Cloth being lower than that which 
is immerfed in the Water, the Lift is eafily filled by the 
Aid of the .Air, which gravitates on the Surfiace of the 
Water, and caafes it to glide along the Fibres of the Wool, 
It then diftills in Drops on the Earth, and dilFufes a fuffi- 
cient Frefhnefs thro"^ the whole Box, and which may be 
redoubled upon every proper Occafion, 

Cbeofolier. This is iaving abundance of Labour, at a 
fmall Expeuce: But are there no other Fruits that yoor 
liOrdihip would recommend to my Care ? 

*Tbe Plantation ^ O l i v e-T R e ec. 

Prior^ The OHvc-Tree would deferve our Attention as 
much as all the other Plants we have mentioned, and per- 
haps more, could its Fruit be brought to a due Maturity 
in our Provinces. 

Cbe'valier, In what Countries, Sir, is it moft fuccets- 
ful ? 

Prior, It thrives to perfedlion in the Southern Parts of , 
Trance ; but it enriches in a peculiar Manner the Cantons 
of Oneilky and Graffty in frfyvence^ with an Oil whofe 
Sweetnefs excels the moft perfedl Growths of Italy and For*» 
fugal. Next to this, the Oils of Arramont^ Aixj and JVirV/, 
are in the greateft Eftimation. Thofe that are brought 
from 'Naples y the Morea^ Candy, and the Ifles of the Archie 
felagOf are ranked in the third Clafs. The Olives like wife 
differ as much as the Oils : Thole of Provence, which are 
eafily diftinguiftied by their Smallnefs and unequal-pointed 
Figure, have a Delicacy of Flavour, which makes them 
nniverfally preferred to all others. 

The Leaves of the Olive-Tree have a near refemblance 
to thofe of the Willow, and it is a Plant that may be 
eafily cultivated by thofe who have any Ca»ofity. to raife 
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it; fînce it demands very little Labour or Atcmtioii*. 
It is cuftomary to plant it in a Box of light ^arrh. 
It requires plenty of Water in the Summer Seafons, and 
fhould have a commodious . Shelter from the WiiHer*s 
•Cold. 

t^èevalter. In what manner. Sir, is the Oil made ? 

Prior, Olives are ufeful in a double Funâion. When 
the Extrafiion of their Oil is intended, they are bruifed 
under a Mill-Stone, and reduced to a Pafle: This maft 
be work'd up witl^ an Intermixture of warm Water, 
which difengages the Oil, and by caufir.g it to fwhn op 
permoft. facilitates the manner of acquiring it. Ic may 
be kept for about a Year, after which it degenerates and 
grows ufelefs. Nature, by advancing Wine to Perfèâion 
m proportion to the Increafe of its Age, feems to in vice 
us to aô with Œconomy in its Confumption, left it fiioald 
happen to be abufed ; but in limiting the Good nefs of Oil 
to the Duration of a Year, ûie compels the Rich to im- 
part it to their Inferiors, who will always ufe it with Mo- 1 
deration. 

When Olives arc rcfcrvcd for eating, it will be necef- 
fary to corred their bitter Flavour: In order to which, ; 
they are firft pafs*d through a f Lixivium of Afhes and 
Lime, and then depofited in Veffela of Stone or Wood, i 
with » fmatl quantity of Water, Salt, Coriander, and 
Fennel, or fome other Jromatic Plant. 

This Fruit, whofe Juice is tranfported in fuch a bene- 
ficial manner to all Parts, compenfaces the Provinces where I 
it crows for their want of Butter, and other Accommo- ! 
dations afibrded by Pafiure-Lands, which are feldom (een in 
thofe Countries» becaufe the Grafs is withered by the fud- 
den Ëvaik>rat!on of the light Soil, which lies too much 
«xpofed to a fcbrching Sun. 

CbenMÎier, We have Traâs of Land, in feveral Parts 
of the Kingdom befides Fro^ence^ that are parched and . ' 
rendered ufelefs by the immoderate Heat that exhaufls 
them : Is it> impoffible to cultivate Olives in fuch Soils as | 
thefe? 

Frior. It may perhaps be faid that they will not fuc- 

•^ Non ulla eft olcis cultura, Ceorg, 2, f Lye, 
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•cecd thers» becaufe they have never been feen in thofe 
Parts, When our Anccftors, the Gauls, pafs'd the Alft 
to enjoy ;he delicious Gifts of the Vine, and the Olive- 
Tree, in iheir Italian Settlements, they had^no Con- 
ception that thefe Plants could ever prof per in Gallit 
Climes ; aud yet they have (ince been tranfptanted thither, 
with more Succefs than even .attends them in Italy itfelf* 
It was likewife a prevailing Opinion, that the Mufcadim 
Grape, the Orange, and the Fig, could never accompliffi 
their Maturity among us. It is not very long fince this 
Error has been dilBqpated; and -we were then convin- 
ced that the China Orange, the Mufcadine Grape, and^ 
the Fig, were capable of acquiring as exquifite a Flavour, 
and as perfeâ a Ripenef?, even in the Northern Part of 
France^ as they ever alTanied in Champaign. You may 
likewife judge, by another Ii/ftance, what £xpe£lation« 
•we may entertain from our Experiments, and the Fer« 
tility of our Soil. Some Years ago, the King gave Mon- 
fieur le Normand two Suckers of a Pine- Apple, i^nd re- 
commended their Cultivation to his Care, though they 
W^re almofl withered at that time, and had not any 
Roots : The Heart, however, was good, and they hap- 
pened to take, But though the Fruit they produced could 
not be advanced to its proper Maturity, yet two Suckers» 
that were preferved from the Putrefaélion and Danger of 
the others, produced, in the Year 1733, two Pine-Ap- 
4)les, whofe Beauty attraéled the Attention of the Curious. 
The Affîduity ufed ip their Culture» in Conjunâion with 
-a favourable Autumn» raifed them to a perfedt Maturity. 
The King himfelf tafied onc^ of them the 28th of Decern^ 
hir, and found it excellent ;> and all thofe Perfons» to 
whom his Majefiy thought fit to fend part of thefe Fruits» 
in order to fonfoit different Palates» unanimouily agreed 
that the Pine- A^les were completely ripe, and had a de- 
licate melting Pulp, agreeably quickened by a fine Acid» 
and were as richly perfum'd as a Strawberry. 

My Inference from this Fadt is, that if the Pine- Apple, 
which feem'd to be limited to the horrid Zone, can be 
brought to Maturity in the Northern Part of France \ 
the 01ivè-Tree> >which profpers in the Provinces be- 
yond 
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yond the Loirt, may certainly fucceed on this Me of thilt 
River. Our Climate is favourable to moil Produâions^ and 
we need only make proper Trials of its Efficacy, and aid 
it in its Operations. 

Cûung, I really believe the Olive-Tree would thrive in 
onr Gardens, as v^eH as the White Mulberry -Tree, which 
now performs Wonders in feveral Places that were formerly 
thopght too cold for this Plant, as well as for the SU k- 
Worm. 

Prior. We daily pay lefs Regard to a Maxim that has 
been extended too far, and which aiTerts that Fruits are fo 
peculiarly adapted to certain Countries, that they can 
never fucceed in any other Regions: And iince we have, 
at laft, diveiled ourfelves of this unreafonable Prejudice» 
by which we had long been impoverifhed-, we rear 
•thofe Fruits, with whofe Names we were almoft nnac- 
quainted fome Years ago. The Obfervations that have 
been made on the valuable Productions of different Pra- 
vinces, and on fuch as each Soil either furnifhes of itfeJf, 
or may be. rendered capable of producing, by its Inter- 
mixture with other Earths; a due Examination of what 
Fruits particular Trees afford without pruning; and 
wliat kinds other Trees may be taught to bear, by this 
Operation? a flridt Attention to the natural Produce of 
each Seafon, and to thofe Additions that may be mad^, 
by the Afliflance of Saihes, Mats, Confervatories and 
Jiot Beds s in fine, an exaâ Conformity to the whole 
Procefs of Nature, aided by, all forts of Experiments and 
indudrious Applications, has enabled us, within the 
Compafs of a few Years, to colledt into one Country 
all the Advantage's which, till then, were difFufed through 
feveral Regions: We can now commutiicaie to various 
Seafons thofe Productions that were formerlj^ appropriated 
to one ; and are capable of deriving Profit from a Soil 
that once feemed to be the Seat of Sterility ; in a word, 
we have it in our Power to accommodate Society with a 
Circulation of Fruits and Herbs that are as durable as the 
Year itfelf. 

Count. This Circulation is the principal Objed of Gar- 
dening; but then we are not to fill our Ground with 
every particular Species, as is praâifed by fome Perfons. 

What 
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What Advantages can redoand from a laborioos Cakore of 
fuch Trees as prodace but indifferent Fraits ? Let os rather 
devote our Time and Soil to thofe Prodadlions that are 
moft perfoâ, I intend, my dear Châva/ier, to inform )rou« 
in our next Walk, how a Garden may be employed io the 
moil beneficial Manner, bj prefenting yon with a Catalogue 
of thofe Species which ooent to be admitted, in exdufion 
to all others ; and I (hall then acquaint you with their pro- 
per Management, through the whole Courfe of the Year. 

CbevalUr. If your Lordftiip Isl refolved to confine me to 
fach a ibîû Oeconomy» I doubt I muH bid adieu tor Phi- 
IbfOphy. 

Prior. Not at all. Sir, I afibre you. True Philofophy 
always begins with a reafonable Oeconomy; and it is this 
alone which enables us to pafs our Days in tranquillity^ 
as well as to render good Offices to others, and to conduâ 
alt our Undertakings with Decency. What Prérogative 
has any. Perfon to philofophize on what pafles in the 
Heavens, and to range the wiiole Syftem of the World, if 
he is unable to regulate his own Habitation ^ 
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The Count, The Countess. The Che- 
valier. 

Chevalier.y^ "yEW Figs in the Month of Maf^ 
with Grapes of the' laft Year*s 
Growth! Surely this is a very un- 
common Defert» 
CottMiefs. Yon fee, Sir, we can uiiite the old Fruits with 
the new. 

CbivaUir. I fuppofe the Figs may be owins to the 
Heat of the Stove and the Dtxterity of the Gardener; 
bot is the Prefervation of the automnal Fruits liicewife the 
Effeâ of his Care? I am apt to think they have been 
managed by fome other Hand. 

Countt/s. This is a Province I have referved to my felfi 
and have fometimes been (b fuccefsful» as to ^referve the 
St* Germmn Pear to the Month of Fibruary^ and the Vif" 
gola^ emea to Aprils 

Counts 
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Câunt, New Expedients are daily invented for caufing 
agreeable Sarprifes, by prefenting us with fach Fruits as 
arc not to be expeâed, according to the Courfe of the 
Seafon; aad (he Imaginttion can never be too fertil in 
furnilhing fuch Expedients as thefe; But the Point from 
whence we oogkl to fetout, in order to fecure a Supply 
of fine Fruit through the whole Courfe of the Year, is 
a right Knowledge of the Seafon in which each particular 
Fruit attains its Maturity, either on the Trt^ or in the 
CsNifervatory ; aiid a regular Choice of thofe Species that 
are proper to be planted in the Kitchen-Garden. 

Comtêfs, Thoft'that are moil excellent ought to be pro- 
caved for all Selifons» and one (hould never take up with 
foch as* are iodifFerent; except when the o^ers are not. to 
be acquired. ^ 

Cbenfalier, The Number of excellent Fruits is not ex- 
tremely g^eat ; and I can eafily fet down their Names and 
SucceffioBs in my Book of Memorandums. 

Count. I promifed to furni(h you with the Particulars. 

QmnHfi. Let os begin with the Fruits of the prefent 
Month» 

CJbâ^iet. 1 ahvays thought that Flowers were the only 
Produâionsof May, 

Ctmhtifs. We intend to entertain you with a Collation of 
Strawberries To-morrow. 

Che*ualier. Does your Ladyihip mean fuch ^^rly May 
as will be red and tender? ï"'"»"- 

Cêunirfs, I da, Sir : And if yon are difpofed to be incre- 
dulous, I can even caufe them to ripen in the Month of 
j^il. I alRire yon» we had fbme brought to Table two 
Daya^^ before we were favoured with your Company. 

CktmUer, I fuppofethe Stove is inftrumetital in furnifli- 
ing thefe Novelties. 

Count. Not at all; the young Plants were brought from 
the Woods îti Autumn, and were then tranfplanted into a 
Bed. Care was taken to give them a new Supply 6f Heat 
in Feef^Muy, à^fpùûtsg a £ay of frelh Horfe-Dung round 
the Bed; and the reft h^ been complea^ed by the Sun- 
Beams and Glafs-Bells properly managed. 

Cumiêfi. I proppfe, within fifteen Days at moil, to pre- 

ftnt you wiHi aDefert of early Mcy Cherries, attended 

Ha by 
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by Serawberries in their full Perfeâion, and * produced hy 
Che natural Soil. Thefe are Part of my Revenues, and 1 
yearly receive them myfelF. As to the Manner-of rheir 
ProduÛion, iKe Count will acquaint you with the Parti*- 
culars. 

Count. In order to raife a Growth of Early Cherries, 
it will only be neceiTary to train your Trees to the Ëfpalier 
in the beft Expofure; and if you are defirotis of forward 
Strawberries in zt open Soil, all the Precaution yon need 
obferve is, to take the Plants out of their native £artb« and 
place them at the Foot of a Wall fuffidently cxpofed to 
the Sun. The Flowers that bloore laftiç. Spring are ib be 
retrenched ; but thofe ^which make tb« àï^ . Appearance 
Ihould be ftrengthen^d and aided a^ much M p^ffible. Thefe 
are foon enlarged, and the Fruits they produce are rendered 
much finer by this. Management. 

When the Fruit-Seafon of thefe Plants is over, they ihoold 
be cut even with the Surface of the Earth, which will giro 
an additional Vigour to the Roots; whereas, if the. Stems 
are permitted to continoie in their full Growth, the Roots 
will beexhaufted in nouriihing a Profufion of Shoots, which 
will bend fponuneoufly into the Earth, and w^en each 
other by their immoderate Number. 

A Bed of Strawberry. Plants wil^ continue . fertil for 
three Years; but a third Part of them (hould be annually 
deflroyed, in order to replenifii «that Part of the Plot with 
yoÙTig Plants from the Woods; and there will always be. 
a fumcient Sq^ply of good Fruit, when this Method is 
pnrfued. i 

Countifi. > Stfawl>erries. aiid early ChefliSes will be ac- 
companied by Rafberrietf and Goofeherries 
Raflierries. in Junt^ and common Cherries will be 
Goofeberries. gathered about the Middle <(f that Month. 
Thefe vM foon be fucceeded'by the iU^- 
mrenci Cherry, and the White and Black*Hearts, wht^h 
are in the greatefl Eileem. 

Jtify IS the Month for Red Fruits, and our Deferti will 

then be graced with all the Kinds \ have; already n^W^ 

oned; together with the EngUfi Cbciry, 

Cherries, fiff. which is 10 generally valued for its Large* 

nefs and fweet Flavour: The Black Cberry 

will 
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Wili likewîié make Its Appearance at the fame Time ; aod 

the Fig-Tree will then afford us fome Productions to 

grace the firil Cobrfes at oar Entertainments, lowaid. 

the Middle of the fame Month we {hall gather early 

Peaches; the little Peach of Troyesy Catahnian an J Per- 

drigon Plums ; the earlieil Apricots, and feveral exceUent 

Pears, foch ai the. Little Mufk, the Màg^akn, and the Eàrlf 

R^tffeiet. 

s Cotmt. The excellent Flavour of the Mufk Pear is a 

CompenfadoB for its extreme Smallhefir. 

Thi« Fruit facceeds beft on an eld Tree,, in Summer Pears. 

the open Air, and In a dry Soil. The Rbn/^ 

fikt is not very common as ytt^ -hat deferves to be rendered 

ÎO9 becaufe it is as forward as the Mnik Pear^ and not only 

exceeds it: in the' Delicacy ofits Juice, but is* like wife feven 

or eight Times as large. 

CÊunttfi\ The latter E«td t>f ^tily fumifhes^ me, if I am 
ttot «tflaken, v4th ahe^pdtttjr M/rtf^^/ié; which is a large 
Plum, whofe Jeiee is exiceeding fWeet. When all thefe 
Fruits are property intermixed, they may be formed into 
Pyramids, 1 and other Imitations of Architeânre : The 
Stories and Prejeâions of which may be ornamented with 
fhining Colours; and they are likewise capable of being 
€k>ud»i ill H very agreeM>I»i4a)iÀef. 

The Moath of Angi^ fe^trad ' of bellowing its Fruits, 
feems.to la^'iih tbàmwith the^iSttAoft Prodigality. We 
are then regaled with large Figs, Cherries of the laft 
Growth,, Apricots, ànâ-^'a* ifeft Variety of excellent 
Pears. .. . ■ 

, Qount, Thejrft of Aefe are the *V*/j& RoUn, which is a 
Hear t^ a-^bf«akiag»;^uli^i:and a riilih mofky Flavour; the 
Çuijfe Madanii\ whdfeiMftiifabfcf Jaice renders it worthy to 
be âcreeâed from ^^ Wmds, fince the leall Blail (hakes it 
from the Tree; the long-ftalk'd Blanquette^ much eUeemed 
fiîr its vijiihis.Reliïh and it» tender Flefh; the Skin lefsP ear ^ 
whjch is^ always too tranflent; it is likewife very melting, 
and fuir of a perfamed Juice. 

Counte/s, I am very fond of the Cajfolttte and the Sah- 

waft, which are produced at the fame Time : Thcfe 

Pear» are very £( to be ptcferved with Sugars becaufe they 

H 5 have 
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have a rich moflcy Flavour, and arc Mt i&teffiiixcd wnh 

any grofs Subftaoce. 

Count. The lafl Pears of this Month a/ e the Samaicr* 
Bon Chretien, and the Royal Mo(k-P«ar; th^y have a 
breaking Pulp, but are fall of a perfamed Jake. 

Counte/s. This is likewiiè the Month of fineFkms; bat 
I (honld foon bewilder myiclf» (hoiUd I attempt Co reckos 
op the feveral Kinds. 

Count, The firft is the Mot^ur-V^atti, which is th^^isc 
as the Damafk- Violet of Tmrr/. Th^ next are the D«iaa&- 
Violet and the DamaficRed. The three foeft Damaik are 
the White, the Green, and the Black, which ea^ly dif-> 
charge the Stones like tho£e already mentioned, ^xnà exceed 
them in Flavour. 

The litcie white and red MirmMle, the Aprxooi Ftmn, 
the Italian, the violet and white Ptréngmt, t^ether with 
the Diaper-Plum, are In great Efttpiation lor nieir eieeel*- 
lent Pulp. The Saint Ceithûrim is no way inferior to ai^ 
of the preceding Plums, efpectaHy when it has beenfoffbrra 
to acquire the Wrinkles and Malenty of a proper Age oa 
the Efpalier ; and to which it can never attain in ihe^pea 
Air« where it is too mucM expoièd to îaîaD^BB Shocks from 
the Wind. 

Countefi. The Queen Cbe#4 is, m my Opime^, ^e 
Çoell of any that h^ been yet «mentioned; and itevouki be 
a Pjum of the utvioft Peffeéiion» were itsCoioiir as beauti- 
ful as its juice is rich. 

Cçutit. Its evergreen ^usi ts (bmetimes tinged widi a 
Blocm of Red; and thia Operation is performed by clear- 
ing away the Leaves which ibroud it f f om the Beams of 
the Si»n : But this Method, whieh focceeds eeiy we]] with 
Peaches, Apricots, and Fears, Amold be praâifed wkh 
Caution ; and, I fuppofe, the Ckevalier knows for What 
^eafon. 

Chevalier, Tis becanfe the Fruit would be iajored, hy 
being diveHed of a large Nufnber of its Leaves, which m^ 
probably contribute to its Perfeûton, and they aourilh it 
without doubt. 

Count. It has been demonllrated, by Experiments, that 
the PerfeûipQ of the Juices of Fruita depends en the 
l'i'eiérvation of their Leaves i fince the Sap, accordiagto 

the 
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tht Otrtmcm nrhicfa tiow ptBvalh, nevtr fiows iïttù the Pmft» 
til! h bas been circulated through tht PoHâge. It is cer^ 
cam, that when a Tree has been divetteidof irs leaves, the 
Fruit, itHead of attaining hs doe Matvrity, always dege* 
nerates and withers away. 

The Mo«h of Jugtl/I prefents us, at its firi! Entrance, 
with the ilf^^i/tf/ra. Peach, one Spedes of which is called 
Ae white, and afit>ther Ae né, and they are both very 
excdlent: They are eafify dtfiingoiihed by their Leaves, 
which are more indented than tholè of other Peach- 
Trees. We ïfltewife gadier at the End of this Month the 
MigHtmnty which is of two Rinds, the fmaJ] and the 
large: The latter is the moft amiable and perfeél of all 
Peaches, and ought to be planted mote than all the other 
Species. 

The Rojffane^ th^ Early-C^rla^, and the BtUef^ardi ' 
prefentns with a deluftve Porm, and want the Merit of^ 
die Violet-Peach, which is the moil vinous Species, and 
appears about the Clofe of Augufi with the Brugnon^ to 
Which it has fondé RefemUanoe. 

QbentûHêr. What Difference is there between à Peach, a 
Btujmtm^ and a Pavy \ 

Cnmf. The SmgnM has a firlped Skin; but thé Peach 
and the Pavy have a Covering that imitates Velvety or a 
fine Down: The Pavy and the Brugnûn rtfemble each 
other in their Inaptitude to quit the Stone, which the 
Peach alwaysr difcharges and ripens tO a great fer- 
feâion. 

County, Let us now proceefi to the Month 
tfSepfemhrt one of whoTt fined Prefents is The RoufTelet- 
the Rot^$Iit ftttr, as well the fmall as the Pear, 
large one. . 

* CffUftt. I think I have obferved that thefe two Species 
«re in reality one and the fame Proit: They entirely 
^correfpond in their Flavour and Firtenefsr; and the &iN 
ference in their Si^es manifeftty refuirs from the Qualities 
of the Sto<k on which they are grafted, or from the 
Soil wherein they are reared. Jt is undoubtedly one of 
the moft exquiiite Spedes of Pear5. Nothihg can equal 
the Softneft of its mrittng Pulp, the Delicacy of its 
Juice, and the excellent Perfume of its Flavour. Jt fuc- 
H 4 ceeds 
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ceeds în every Soil, and efpccially in thofe that ar« lig^tu^. 
That wbich is caltivatcd at lUeum is the moft. périma -of 
any; and thofe which are reared in Gardens» are naoch 
faperior to the Roujeltf, which is propagated i9 the open 
Country. 

Che<vaiier. A Tree, that extends its Roots under an jni' 
moveable Soil, can never enjoy the Benefits of Cultivation, 
and Rain, like other Tlaots. From whence then doea it 
derive its Jaices? For my Part, I ihoald imagine it to be 
incapable of imbibing any. 

Count. It nndoubtedly extraâs a conftant Nntrimenr 
from the Earth, and efpecially a Vapour impregnated witk 
Yolaiile SaltSj from thofe Parts of the Soil where the Cavi* 
tiea are deep and fjpacious. We may form a Judegient of 
this Faâ from the Incruftations of Salt-Peter, which adhere^ 
to the Spiracles of Caves, and to the Walls of fuSterranean 
Vaults. The fmall Particles of Salt, which are fo inflroi^ 
meif cal In exalting the Flavours of Fruits, are propdied bjT 
a Succeillon of other Exhalations. They rife and 0oat ii| 
the Air, where the Tree expands a Profufion of Leavea 
adapted to their Reception, Thefe Saks likcwife fettk on 
the Tops of Buildings, from whence they are fivept by a. 
Flow of Rain, and conduced to the Stems of Trees» where 
they fu.k through the Cracks in theGrovnd* and a thousand 
Canals which a;e opened by Worms for the Admiffio^of 
Air and Freihnefs. 

The RoufiUt is either accompanied or foon fucceeded 
by three Sorts of Peaches, that contend with each other 
for the Prize of Beauty and Perfection. The £rft is ttte 
Admirable; the fécond the Royal Peach, diverfified fron| 
the other by a litrle Tumour, which lengthens it in the 
extreme Part; the third is the Purple or late Cht^rtt^p 
which refembles the early Cbe^rtufevaxVi^ Form, but hat 
not fuch a woolly Subftance. Its Red is of a deeper Glow^ 
and from thence it derives its Name of Purple. , 

Coûntiïs* The Tardincfs of its Appearance is not one of 
the leal of its Quatitiea. It almoft ihines aloae at the 
Ciofe of Septefnhir, 

Count. It it has any Attendants, it derives confiderabic 
Advantages from .its Comparifon w>tl| thofis that ripen 

widi 
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r JiMlk ^Ms Ftcilky. Sudi, for Inftance, are the Magdalen 

I Pavy*; ^e Nvuitt€\ the White AndilU\ thé Admirable 

Ydlow; the Tardy Violet t» and the Pavy of Pofnfone%, 

\ 7he Month of SepNmkr like wife brings ^vcral vaiuabU 

Plums to Maturity, efpecially the SeptemhirJ^skmhîn. 

. Counte/s. When there happens to be a preat Scarcity of 

Peaches, their Place in the Defert is'foroetimes fnpplied by 

4iiofe Apples that are called the Red and White Cahitlei 

ski» latter of wtbieh has the more exalted Flavoor, and i& 

capable of being* prefeirved till Eafi^, 

The âne Sipumir Peaches difcrcdit mo(! of the Peara^ 
of that Seafiïns^ we moil ho>wever except the Winter* 
Thorn- Fear and the Ro^ekt, which foAains no Difhonour 
h^ apsiaring «t the Side of the Pavy-Royal, and the Ad- 
sriMwaB* 

Qmm, The StJ Germain Pear g and the EagUJb Bturi, 
wdi.aè idterdiixtare of Qrapes^ are introduced to fill up, 
teidnw .NAéaftwe» lie ¥oid betweea the PcAch and the. 

, CÊmaejÊ, The Qffvaiiir mayr add to the Cyèrvation Ho^ 

' haa already colieâed, that, during the firft* 

JChiya ^f ^^/Wrr,, it i»^ ufoal to colour Winter Pears cn- 
Praitt' by a» Aft that, is eafiiy praétifed. Isured^yAit. 
WheA we hase an Idclination^for Indanoe, 
10 heégkten the £dm Complexio» of the St. Germain zné 
! the Royal Winte» Pearsy and efpeciaHy a fine Ban-QhrSdeny 

! the Leaves that inaercept the Ra}Ls of the Son aVe cleared 

^ asway ,. and the Fruit muftbe moiftened, by drawing feve- 

lal lanes over it, from End^to End» with a Pencil dipped 
ill frtdt Water, The Sun afterwards refines this Water, I: 
know^tiot how», and changes it to a very bright ^d Uvcly 
.Yiénnilioa; 



* So called^ becaufe its Leaves are indented like, thofe oftha. AÛf- 
dêUit Peach. 

f Or the Marble Peach.. 

J Or the monftrous Pavy. 

J It is alfo czXMé^tî* Ihconme di Cteneau, or deUFtiret f. /. tb« 
Unknown of La Fare'y it being firft dilcovered on &fie Bank&cf. a River 
Ml!«<d by that Namej in the Fari(h of St. Germain, 
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€9Uttf. When the Saafott provtt fiivooniUe» tbt 
of OSobir compkatfi did Maturity of tko (èco^d .Growth 
of Figf, which are fmaller indeed, but ouek fioer than 
the firft; and thtie, perhap»» witk Melons» are the sioll 
perfect Prodnûiont of the Year. , 

As to Pears» which this Month aflbrds in greet Plelity» 
I would limit their Caltare to five or fix Species, tkat mtp 
melting and delicate. The firft is the ëeurt, whick ie di- 
fiisgoiflied, though perhaps improperly^ imo- the Grmf^ 
the Red, the Green, and Golden Species. Thefe Div«r* 
fities evidently refult either from the Qoalities of tke Stent» 
or the Temperament of the Soil. The other Sotu are» 
the Long- Green Fear *, the Long^nen S*vàfi\^ the Aa- 
tamn and S*wifs Bvrgamêtit the &ean*s, or St, M/HekaâT* 
Pear, and the ^^^rj; which laft never proTpers bmia «lie 
opçn Air. 

CouMte/s. AU thefe Fruits, and e%eckUy the Antsn». 
Burgamott are very excellent} but they fiwata' fomie D^ 
advaotage by fucceediag the Beuré. 

ColM^ At the Bnd of Aft^ we mukew 
Crapes. rpe Urapes ; fuch ts the A^al Mt^êdh^^ 

whofe Flavour is exquifite; the Jt^am 
Grape, whjch is equally ddicaie» and whoft Leaittsare 
diftinguifhable by their Refimiblaiice to thofe of FÈtêef; 
the White and Violet Grapes of Ctrinih, the Berries of 
which Species are com|»aâ and fioall, andka«e very little 
Stone. Sfp^mier liicewife fupplies us widi H» Winse, the 
Violet, and the Red* Fnntimaa^ which are excelknt wàea 
they have advanced to a oompleat Degree of Ripeneia. 
Bat Oa9ber is the Month in which thefe Grq>es generally 
acquire their full Perfeâion, as well as the Qnmêim and 
Malmfey Grape; together with the Long FMnihtàae^ wAkh 
only fucceeds in very hot Soils and favourable Years. In 
order to promote the Maturity of thefe Grapes, in-thofe 
Situations where they have not a fufficient Wasintlii of 

* It is likewire' called Mouillé ^Autonu, the Aotuma Mouth- 
Water Pear. 

t This is alfa known b| the Nams of Mou'iUi Bouibê Panchtf the 
ftripcd Mouth- Water, 
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I Sm, the B«ifi«^ wbMc tfacf arc a» finail «s P^afe, fliould 

t' ht Mntk'à wkh a Pair iyf Sd^m , that, thofe virhich are 

^' Mbrcâ W rcBiaia may be more cfftftiially mniriihed» 

I Thick Clafters are the word, b«|b for the Table and the 

Wiiie->fefe. 

Ftmttiniât and idl white Gnqpes may be dlveûed of Ibme 
#f their Leaves» aad n^reiheë «ritll Wat^r ia a hot San«^ 
fliine. This feafoiMible Supply of Moiiiore renders thent 
ùihf aaé iia{^ them with a^ aâiber Colour vtjy plcauo^ 
letheVieMr. 

ChrfmlitP-. Theie ave feme coriem FerfoBs^ who de- 
pofite Qrapet aad other Fruits in the early Pari of their 
Seafo»» aM while the)» are yet tender, in Glaft-Bottles^ 
where they are peoferly. matared by the Soa^ and con- 
tlnoe uninjored for a long time. Bbt I aijn apt to think. 
Grains may be piefaired by Methods dill more fimple 
thanthie. 

Cemagfi» i anh acq.Msacé wMi twathat are very fac^ 
eefefiik The one confiAi m cutting off long Branches that 
I faAain Several Cluilers» and fixtog them, on Hoop9y which 

' ftioold be bane up in feme Place where all outward Air 

ia exckided. The foreéi Eapedtcot is to hang then» ia ctofe 
BoMf » er dry Caft», that wheoever we open one of thefdt 
Storea Intake one fen» of the Frais, the reft maiy receive 

Ttet oëiir Meihe^ which ia fUti mow certain^ dio>^ in-^ 

I deed it «leaies aMre Tsoohky is to leave the Grapes e» that 

BIpaHoTf a«4 to hee^ ciiem^wvapt op in twolitde Bags, 

one of Paper,, and the other of waxçd Clo^ daring tfacr 

wbele Wow Seafimw The Eapeaceiainconfiderable, and 

bo atnowedf Ibv lèverai Yea». The Mouth, of 



lÉe waaed Bag maSk be drawn- togethep fomething ilraity 
thai tka FMnt mav dill derive (base NouriÛtment from» 
its Stem^. and not lofe mock of it» Jjuce by Evaporation.. 
ThU Coverhig lihewîfeF fecure» it from the Ravages of 
ttrday em^ the injurions Effisda of Rains and HaiJ, and 
common Frofts » bat, if the Cold, becoasèa vident» there 
Aould bar ai^ additional Shelter of Straw; by which means 
we may be ceruin of en|pying Frontiniac and. othes Grapes. 
liiiiaAec£0s<hr.. 
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Gnmt. All Stone Frinti difappear in the MMMb'«f AV<» 
veneer i bat the Confcrvatory, u that cine^ refond» it» 
depoiiced Fruits, which are gcadua% prepared to regale as 
ac (afferent Periods of Time. 

Countefi, They fecm to maintain a kind of mstsal la* 
tellieence, and one would lye apt to imagine they had en- 
tered into an Aabciadon» to rendef us their. Services im 
their feveral Succefiions. 

C0»«r/.. The Monfiewr Jokn is a Pear of an toacellent 
Flavour, though it be foroething flony. The Vine Fens 
has a meltiag Pulp^ and aflSotrds an e»ilted Rtlilh. The 
LanfaCy or Dauphin* Pear, die Green Sugar Pear^ the 
Marquis's Pear, and the Petit Oiui or the Winter'a 
Abonder, are all melting Pears», candied with admirabla 
Juices. 

The St. Germam Peas, which» of all the 

In December, melting Spccies, has alone the Privilege to. 

Wiiiter Ptars. ^ exemj^ed from a flaccid Softncfs, feema 

ambitious to perform the Honours of the 

Table iot the Moath. of Dtctmhen. 

Cwntefs, The Virgoleuf^^ which unites an engaging 
Beauty with a perfeô flavour ». is thought by {q^td^ to have 
fiiperior Pretenûons for adorning the Defisrt. The ^mbreta^ 
the Winter- Thorn, and the Umdry \yilding, have aife 
their Partifans» and feldom make their Appearanee witk 
the others, withoot occafioning finne Gontefl Hsr the Pre- 
cedency^ whjkbthe Company generally decide, by taftine 
them one after anothejs in order to render Jufticei to afi 
the Competitors. 

Count. The three left iSpecies, together with the Good 
hewiiy are never perfeâly fuccefsfo) but in. the open Air» 
on old Trees, and in dry Soils ; and are intirely infipid ia 
a cold and humid Earth* The Dry il^tfr//»Goniinoe8.good 
for feveral Months, and is an excellent Baking Fear. 

The laA Species of melting Pears, aod 
I'D January,. «hich. renders itfelf the Delight of Jamuaj 
9né Feifruary^ ïi-t^e^Celmar, 
Ccuetffi. The FraHcreai*^ the double Flower», tba 

* It. Is alio caJW Bn Or (TJJyyer, u e. The CoMen Bud of 
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^CadiUae^ ^od the Poand Pear, wtU grace the Defert 
for a very iponfiderable Time, and iday afterward be 
bakdl* 

Count. The Fire infinoates ic^ Particles into t|ie Texture 
of Pears that are mofi ftony, and impregnates chem with 
extremely fiae and palatable Salts, who(e Efficacy is im,- 
perceptible while the Fruit continiies crude- 
. Let as not forget the R<^ai Winter 
Pear,. v\hj€b feldooi. ripena till February.^ VsLTtêxMéoj^ 
and proves aa excellent Frait, when ga- 
ihertd from, an o^d free that giQWs ia the open Air. I^ 
affords us a Tredftire at a Seafoo when all the perfeâ Spe*^ 
cies begin to difappear; bat the Bon-CM/ien h rendered, 
the Refoorce of aH the- Winter, by its fieauty and the 
exquiûte Sweetnefs of its Juice. The Beu Chreiietis of 
Jj4fi:b and. TçurwMi have n Fijaenela. of Grain that is aimoft. 
meUiog. 

Cmmt^ Whe«..th0 BonrChntieit ia too breaking and 
coarfe, we, can teach the Fire to correiét and. render it a 
vtx^ agreeable Regale. 

The Months of Mmrch and A^tl have 
no Stock but thb Pear,, and the fin^ft In Martb vnk. 
Kinds o£ Apples, which continae till after ^i- 
Eafter ; fttch as the CéthiUe^ the E»^Jk 
Goidea Reinette», with the Grey and Red Spi'ce Apples^ 
The Little jffi fometimes pleafes the £ye with the Liveli^ 
nefs of its. Colours, and at other times delights the Palate: 
with the exceeding Delicacy of its Juice. 

The Number of good Fruits diminifhes in proportion ta 
the Advance o( Winter: The Liberalities of Nature, and 
the Precautions of the Gardener» are at laft exhauâed^ 
But when we feem to be impovèrifhed,. and. deiliiute of ait 
the Accommodations we caa derive frc^n Fruit, the Miftrefa 
of tiie Family opeoii a. n^w Confervatory, which (he had 
tak?n into her Regulation, and furnifhes the Table a-new^ 
with moil of the Fruits we have already mentioned, lu à. 
uord, (he in fome meafure revives the Donatioiis of each, 
circling SeafoD. 

Some of thefe Fruits are candied, others are .pre^ 
terved in Liq^aors» ajid a thi(d (on is dried in a proper 
«lajiniir. 

When. 
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When the Qoânthjr of Sogar e^aals the Fnilt in 
height, the Confeaion will main hs Goodnefir Ac 
longer; bat when the Sagar is only half as heavy as dre 
Fraie» this latter preferves its natnral Flavour in a better 
manner, but is foooer fobjeâ to Decay : Its Cormpdon 
nay however be prevented by a thin Spread of Sugar, 
which will afterwards confolidate like Cryftal round the 
opening of the VeiTels in which the Fruits are preferved : 
Or, inftead of Sogar» they nay be thinly covered wkh 
a Jelly of red Goofeberries. . The boiling of the Fruits fre- 
quently difengsgcs . their natural Juices» and enriches them 
with a' Perfume that was not imparted even by tbeir com- 
pleat Maturity. 

Cbivalltr. This is ^tty evident in Marmalades of Aprl^ 
cots and Mirabelle Plums. 

Cemttefi. Several fine Fruits, and efpeclalTy the Apricot» 
Ibe Peach, and the Queen Claudia Plum, when they have 
been fhfRctently boiled with hall their Weight of Sugar 
over a quick Fire, wtH preferve their excellent Fhtvonr fot 
a very QOx^^azhXt time in Brandy. 

The Ufe of moil Fruits may be prolonged to us, by 
^iog then either on Hurdles in an Oven, or on Ttks^ 
in the Sunihine; which laft is by much the preferable 
Method. When the Fruits have refigned all their Hnmi- 
dhy, we may (hake a fmaf! Qaantfty of pondered Sugaf 
over them, and beep them Ary in £oxes. Some forts of 
black I>am|i& Plums will retain the Bloom and Azure whb 
which they were tinged on the Tree. Brugnok Plums, and 
Ihofe of fewst together with the Cherries of MontmeraiKU 
and the Itoujfélet rears of Rbeimsy may be properly drieo 
without Honey or Sugar, or any other Ingredient; and 
the Pulp is more dvrable than that which is formed into- 
Confections. Thus may the Generality ofFruits be taught 
to renew their Appearance in dif^rent Figures, and fre- 
quently with their natural Flavour, even when their ftated 
Seafon is long paft. 

Couitt. Thefe admirable Fruits; which would foon decay 
when they have been gathered from the Tree, acquire, l^ 
thofc confeétionary Arts, a Confidence that qualifies tbenir 
ibr Tranfportation, and they ate then conveyed from one ^ 
Province to another* 

S 
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Qunti/s, The Merit of dried* Fruits is ftill more txttn* 

ferved up to the Tables of Monarchic and proclaim^ in 
the extreme Parts of the World, the Pvaifes of the Regioa 
which produced tl^em. 
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ESCULENT 

PLANTS and ROOTS. 

DIALOGUE X. 
The Pi^ioa. 7ï^ CH£VALSBft« 

Frifir."^ iron wit) oblige mt, my detr €inva/ier^ 
^^ by permitting me to ti:anicribe that Part 
■ of your written Coileélion whkb relatear 
«^ to the Choice of proper Fruits to furniOx 
ciBtagood Kitchen Gar^cft, I have fexoal DifOfÀra.to 
reâify in mine ; foe my PlredeCcflbr crowded it with a Num- 
ber of unneceflary Plants, and never consulted any Régula* 
tion or Succeffion of thofe that are good hi themfeUes. All 
thofe that are of any Value prefent me with their Produce 
at the fame Time» by which Means I am foo9 left deffitote 
of every Species. What you have ihewn me, in your Book 
of Obfervations, is a fure Expedient for acqiMring the beft: 
Prodttâions the Soil is capable of affording ; and it exhibits* 
all thatneceâary and important Regularity^ which the Counr 
has obferved in the iiae ELitchen-ôardens (o much efteemed 
by Nobkmen of true Tafte, ficice the Concluûon of the laftr 
Peace. We are indebted to Le<wù XiV. /or the Ëdablifh- 
ment of thift excellent Method. 

Chi'oaiiet^ Should not Monfienr dt la ^ntinii be rather 
confidered as its Author f 

Vrior, When a private Perfon treat» a good Workman, 
with Generofity» he only i^equltes him for his Abilities;, 
but when a fovereign Prince care/Tes a^ great Genius, he 
jMy prop^ly be laid to form it, ikice he unfolds it to 
Viewr A^d aninutea it ta make thoie haj^py Efforts*. 

which' 
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wkîch afterwards ferve as Models to others. The extra- 
ordinary Saccefs acquired by Monfieur di la ^ntinie wa» 
lefs owine to his native Genius» than to his ardent Solicit 
tade to pleafe at once a Monarch of Tafte and the beft of 
Mailers. This Difpofition enabled him to make thofc 
Difcoveries in the Art of Gardening, which neither him* 
iielf, nor any other Perfons, were acquainted with till then. 
This Prince therefore has proved a more aufpicious Bene^ 
faâor to Gardens, than any of thofe who have rendered 
their Memoirs dear to Pofterity, by their Attention to pro- 
cure us a Variec/^ of n^w Fruits» duiiog their Expedition^ 
into foreign Lands. .. 

Chivatier. Have we many Species that have beea tranf-^ 
mUted to us in this manner Ï 

Priot, You may read in Virgil* and other Writers, that 
the Expeditions .of the Greeks into Ptrfia^ Armenia, and 
Mediae have fupplied Eurafe with the Citron» Apricot, 
and Peach. Trees. The Wars, of the JUiuoMs in Poniuj, un- 
der the Enfi^na of LmchUus^ furnifhed that General with 
an Oppprtjunity jof conveying from Ctra/us to Rome thf 
Cherry Tree» which was unknown in htU^ till then. The 
Princes who engaged in the Crufades prefented U5, in thf 
twelfth and thirteenth Centuries, with the Damafk and 
St. Caibmm Plums, together wtrhfeveral Species of Grapes» 
which they had coUcâod in the diftant Régions they vifitcd : 
But.ch« Beneficence o^ Ltwis XIV, in forming Meilleurs 
Ù Nautrtf and de U ^ntinft^ has furnlibed all FrMicâ 
with mafterly Gardeners ; or, I may rather fay, that the 
Gardens of Ferjjsàlki are become the Academy of Europe. 

The An of Gardening, by a proper Improvement of 
the Energy and Produ^ons of Nature, has fopplied oa 
with a Profufion of €ne Fruits, whofe Dura ion is equal 
lo that of ihe Year. To this Art ue hkewlfe owe ano- 
ther vegetable Treafures. which^ though it be not 
touched with fuch Ihining Colours» is yet rendered plea>^ 
fing by an immenfc Variety, and a Sûcccfiion of Plant;^ 
tb^t ace alerays new and always «fefol« ) aaa fpeaktng 
of Herbs and Roots» which formerly were not prcduced 
till towards the Month of jM^ zslkntytf Qo^lived^^ 

^ Vixg. Ceorg, a. PUn, Hift. N«t. (ifc. K. 6: lit), i^ Se^^ ifi. 

ixSi 
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firft R^ttirns of CoM. Bat the hidlCTODs Ccmdoâ of Ae 
Gttrdener am novr prolong them throneh the whole Courfe 
of the Yew, and canfe diem to fionrim in fpite c£ fcor^- 
ing Heats and chilling Prefts;. 

Cbivalier. Is this Branch of Gardening attended with 
much diiBcolcy ? 

Prior. Its Soccefs depend? on lèverai little Operattfoes 
which are foon attained by PraAice ; and it would be 
lofing Time to give yoa a particular Accoont of the 
Rules. You iufficiently comprehend what is meant by 
manuring, hià-rowing, digging, and flocking the Sartb ; 
and have no need of a Diâionary to furvSûi you with 
the Idea of laying oat <^ Beds of Roots and Herbage, 
floping any particular Bed, raking ùtt Earth widi am 
Iron InKrament with two Teeth, to clear away the oft- 
lefs Grafs that impovcriflies the efculent Phmts ; and of 
opening Paflkges to the Rain, and facilitating pnrqper 
Supplies of Water for the Refieihment of the Plastation* 
'E^ety one knoiw what h is to dffpoTe Glaft-Bells over 
Strawberries, Melons, and other ProduAlons that ai« to 
be raifed in Hot- Beds ; to furniih a fupply of btlh Air to 
one of thofe Bells, by raiiing it with a wooden F!oih; to 
tread down or break off the leafy part of the Herbage^ 
in order to mvigorate the Roob; to check thofe Growths 
which rife too high, by cutting off the Extremitiesi that 
the Remainder may be rendered more ^bftantiali to 
clear away all Redundancies from Melons, Cucum- 
bers, Grapes, and other Fruits; to bind Endive and 
Celery, in order to whiten them ; to fpread Coverings 
of Straw over Artichokes ; to raife high Beds, and fink 
others to a Level with the Earth ; and laflly, to afford 
them due Degrees of Heat, by fnrroundbg them with 
Horfe-Duttg. 

^J2hevalier. I underftand the Signification of all thefe 
T^ms; but they feem to comprehend abundance of 
Labour. 

Prior. They contafb nothrog that ought to difcourâge 
. you, and the Execution of all thcfe Parttcuhrs maybe 
configned to the Gardener*! ioy, whHe we referve no- 
bler Cares for your Attention. It will one Day be your 
Province to direâ the Laboars of others; they will ren- 
der 
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d» y«i tïmr AiSùmm, tnd yçm fiuU ckmge yémrbkf, if 
yott fJcfffe, nrâth the Order mm! Jiidgineat 'by which their 
Works are to be condiléted. 

Chtv0iêir. Snppo£e our Family ihould intrnft me with 
t,h^ Management of the Kitchen Garden, in what Mancer 
would it be proper for me to proceed I 

Priâr^ U wm then be inctmibeBt on jron not to faffer 
any Fart of ihe <*aidien to remain uMefe, nor any Por- 
tion of the Year to be deftitote of Ë(b«knt Plant». Yon 
are therefore to ac^ie a particirtnr Knowledge of the 
proper Seafott- ht plantine every Herb «n4 Mot; and 
Hkewi^ of the Length of Time they ought to continne 
in the£anh^ that by knowing when one Specie» (hoold 
be taken ttp« yon may prepare an Immediate Soccefion of 
others. 

O^êvéùr. I am ko&H^ that every Circnmftaace it re- 
ffoUied by the Knowdedge yon lecommend 1 bnt in what 
mnoec is it aiuinahle? In my Opinion theie are Thou* 
iands of different Plants in a Kitchen-Garden. 

Prhr. This ia foeh a Snuieli of Natural Hiftonr and 
Oooenomy^ aa Is rery important, and eafily acquired. A 
GeAtleman ss «nrioiir to gain a right Idea of die Mtmcan 
CHên, or the J^bs^ of mdut, fiat k is «ertainfy of more 
Confeqeence to him to becs^nble of giviag faeh proper 
Orders as will. present a Sieriày of Aiparagus, Peaft» or 
Meloni ift their dae Scafons i and a Knowkdge of this 
Natme ia tMj attained.* 
Kitchen Garden Plants^ exelufivie of Frott-Trees, may 
' be diftributed mto (eren or éiaht CUiTet s fuch as Roots, 
Verdores» or cniinary Herbsi Salleting» Furniture of Sal- 
let *, ftrong Plants, fweet Herbtr Legumes properly fo 
called, and ËarthiFaoita. 

Cheva/iir. What do yoa mean, Sir, by Legumes pro« 
perlyfo called? 

/Vfsr» This Name, in Striânel», belongs only to foch 
Prodnôions as Peafe, Beans, Lentils, FreHcb Beans, ané 
Lapines I but- Coftom has extended it eren-to Roots, and 
th0 Generality of cuiiaary Planta. 

. • , . . *f * 

* Tbe Frmek If llimitars mea» tbc/s IfAr ilarbs that trc^cfae lai 
iredieou.of $alUU| f^()h| f^i^ laftiioc^» .««-ChfnsU^ .Crsfics* 1f^ 

Cbt» 
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CbinjmHir. If yoo pleaie» Sir» we will begin whh Roots j 
and I (hall be glad to know which are moft afed, aDcl Id 
what Seafonsof the Year they are pknted. 

Pritr. Roots comprehend Taroips, Par/- 
Rcots. nips, Carrots, Radiflies, Salfify, SkirreCs^ 

Beet Radilhes» and fonse others. 

Salfify ia of two Sorts, the common and the Sfamjb^ 
or Scorzonera» whofe Gcowth ia larger and more efteeoned 
than the comraon Species. Scorzonera is fown in Spritog» 
and likewife in jigyft- It continues two Years in th» 
Ear th i bat it is cuâomary to fow a Bed of it annually, 
that there may always be a fufficient Sapply. The com- 
mon Salfify is ibwn in Spring» and continocs no longer 
than the Lent Seafon of the enfning Year. Thefe Roots 
facceed in a Soil that b fomethiog rich, and it ooght to 
be extrfinely fetftaod pliant; othcriyifii the ReMance this 
Plant receive^ from a» Madivof £ànik thai i* too tompaé^,. 
forces it inip a forked Growth^ which di^riares it of nil 
IXB Merit. 

Parfnipi; and white, red» and violet Carrots,- are fewo, 
during the Month of. JfriK i» ^ Kght and fandy Soil, 
which ought to have a moderate lateraùxtore of llumi-' 
dity . It will be neceifary io hoe . thein, kH they (hdald 
be iQipovefKhed by Weeds 3 and all Redundancies fboold 
Ve jhinped. as is pradiied on the SaUify, in opder to lor-^ 
lify the Planes. Their Gfow^h.maf hkewile be enlarged, 
by cutting off all the green Tops half a Foot" above the 
Surface oi the £arthi .and if you are de&roos of affording 
them an add i|io pal Improvement» let a hea-vy Cylinder of- 
Wood be ro led oyer the Bed inuhe Month of Sefienther, 
The Roots are drawn out of:the&rtb before the Winter 
Seafon, in order ('0 their Prefer vation: in tbe Repofitory, 
UDder a Covering io( Sand. ...*., v. ..• 

Skirrets are to be fosvn and planted very tbkk, becaofe 
they enlarge their Gtt)wth but little, and ate only kept till 

Turnips are fowo in Spring, that we nîay obtain a 
Growth of them in Summer. . Tbny jare likewife fown 
in Augi^y and drawn two Months after. They mnft be 
prelierved in fome tdry. Place, wbeit th«f may be difpofed 
mto Heaps^ and wifboiit any great Ptecantion,- through 
' ' " tie 
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the wkole Winter-SiBâfon. The little Tarnips of Cbam- 

pagm are in the greateft Ëâimation, and never acquij^e the 

fame Flavoar, when they are Town in any other Province. 

^adUhes Fei|uir« the fofteil Soil, and frequent {{Lefrefh- 

«nents of Water. The^ arefown, and afeer^rard 9 reared, 

kn the Month of February ^ by keeping them covered. 

They restain in the Earth no longer than five or fix 

-Weeksy and. are then fown a fécond Time, between 

Rows of LettQce and Endive, in order to obtain a Supply 

of them through the whole Summer-Seafon. And thus is 

the fame Soil capable of producing a double Growth of 

thefe Roots. 

fieet^Riadiihes. are mahiplied by Seed : They are fown 
and tranfplanted ia the Spring, and drawn oat of the Earth, 
before the Seafon of Froil, to be preferved under a Col 
vertog of Sand. 

Potatoes * are Excrefcenciès or Tumours, detached fron\ 
the Roots <of a very high Plant, that has been trànf- 
inîlted to us from ^tmpinamhù in Bra^L Others declare 
it war originally brought from^ Canada, ' Thefe Roots are 
very palatable when boiled, and refemble the Artichoke 
ioTafte. 

Red Tnifles, or Af pies of Earth, are of differeht Kinds. 
Their Subflance is flefhy, and vegetates in fandy fubterra- 
ftean Crevices ; biit they have neither Stem nor Root. 

C6twUur: By what Mentis then can they imbibe the 
Jukes of the Ëanh^ a«d acqmre AcceffiOns of Growth ? 

Priori They abforb' their Nouriihment thrbugh their 
Pores, like Sea-Plants ; and when they are advanced more 
or lefs i&' Magnitude, they 'grow dify, and are then per- 
petuated by their Httle Seeds, which are imperceptible. 
Swine feardi fortbem^-with great Avidity, and when they 
have found any by digging M0 the Earth, they utter their 
Joy witk fo much miie, as di&overs their good Fortune 
to the Shepherds, who immediately drive them away with 
their Gfooks, and refervè chit AcquiiciOtt for more delicate 
Fal'atesi . • •!■• j-, r 

My iOb&rvatioM oa àUé vod^r^wClafs of Plants» wiO 

•The Fraof^esU tbem fimfiMmkmh ^ ^«ta ef «he Earth. 

take 
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Uke ap as litd« Room in your Book oi MtmtroÊubmu, » 
my Account of Roots. Vetimnif or Culniary Hcrlw, 
aro Sorrel, Padence, White-Beet» Patfley» ami lëvcrni 
other Sfedei» with which you arefofficientnracqasIiiteÀ 

Sorrel» as well the pouMcd as the round-ieav'ë» iar pro*- 
pagaud ffom little bright Tufis» or Seeds wbidi are wwa 
from Marth to Sgfte^f^n A Bed oi Sorrel nair. be-cut 
4or fix Yeais» provided it be nourifhed fronaTime to Tune, 
with foma Inchea Dtpth of Compoft, and tk« Seal ef a 
Sewer. 

Patience is a Species of Sorrel. 

Orach is fowecl in Springy and is a very tranfienf Plaac 
It fsMûflies Soopa with an Ingredient of a goldea Cotm- 
plcxion; and is likewtio intermixed with ibaio £6x€i 
Meats, that art much eOaened. 

White*Beet is fown in Manb, and afterwards trai^« 
j^anted. JCt is cot for daSy VîCf and fhooas out a foeond 
Tima, lib* Sorrel. It is likewife preferved» daring the 
Winter, under the Covering of Dongi and its Sialke wâl 
acquire a perfta Whiteaoit inwards the Qofe of die en- 
fuing Spripg. 

Ufiwdier. For what Reafon, Sir, is this Plant inteimnod 
vAik a Gra«^di of Artkhdte»? Is it in order to whiten 
tbenintheShado? 

Pri9r. U n rather to a«i]^ the FieU^Miee, whewiH 
dief) Ipare the Artichabe» and exerdie their Teeth on 
the Steals- of Beet, whkb poire mere tendei^ and aie 
configoed to tha hM\i!f of thofe Animals, without any 

Bitter Soaps, whjeb» howaver, are vary Tahitary, and^ 
frequently nmferable ta foreign Remedies, are made with- 
Bmwgê and Buglrfu Ths Mebga^is^ moie tefirefliing* and- 
if a Species ef Trufloi^ propagated by feveral Tufts. 
TheA» thuae cpUaary Pbmtasni^ &mttltfi^ed fiom'Saeds, 
ia any SeaTo» we pkafe. 

Parfiey» aS' waU lihe ^^odunoH Sort, as the (tniied and* 
the fdacedonian^ which is more aromadc than the Other 
tsm Sficia^, is vei)» ieovifioablai ao « by its Leaves 
and Roots. It is fown in Springs and its Leaves flioot 
out a^ncto^t afeen it baa baew çoc;: TheMsMAff^aaflir. 

iley 
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I flty nuf be whitcaed for Winter Sallets, like Celery, whiek 
^ ieems to be a fbuEth Species of Pariley. 
, SpiMge is {ovfA in the Months of Jsm»^ and Sêftêmher^ 

I and requires an open Spot of Ground ol' the beil kind'. 

Thai which is firft foived is ^ for Ufç at the letter end of 
I Aiitamn« and continneis even in Winter. The other forta^ 

which ought to be carefully covered, are the Manna ef 

Cabbagest whofe Species and UtiUp^ are generally 
hfiùwûp are fown ia Spring» and fer (evceat (ncceSvc 
Months» in order to forniih ns with a Su|pp]y in dîftreoc 
Seafon«. They a» tranfplanted U ^rftvery ihkk» like 
yooAg. Trees in a Seminary^ |o pi^veac a large Plot of 
Xand from being wafted, while their Leaves expand but 
little. They are likewife traa^laated a iecond tine, 
. when they have ao^aired a competent Vigour, and their 
motual Difiances are proportioned to their dne Spread. Thfigr 
are taken ont of the Eaith before the Winter-Seaibii, ano 
are hong op by the ILoots, in order to their Prefervatwai 
or it may be more proper to plunge their Roots, in Sand* 
We may be fomiibed with this Plant «oft part of (he Year. 

CAulmowers are fown and pceièrved Ûke tho common 
Cabbage» their beft Seeds ace brought from Cyprm: and 
if we low them during the Months of Jmtjf or SfpttMAir 
in Trenches, that they miy be ihelMvfd from iajurions 
Weather^ and tianfplanted in the Spring, we may be for-» 
niftied before the hot Sealba, and daring the whole Year» 
I with thif delicious Plant, which was formerly thought a 

i great Rarity at the end of Autumo. 

BrocçH» or the li^de Leaves which fpring oew from tho 
Steou of Cabbages that have been cot, are ofefnl in a Va- 
rifi^ of Ragoûts, that areferved np at the beft Tables, 

Let m now proceed to S^let^ which 
elwaye conftkote an agreeable past of a Sallçta. 
ftne Il^e. Thoo|h the Uie of Lettuce, 
' Endive and Celery is greatly diverfified in the Kiteheo, 

yetihele Herbi are ihe principal Xi^edienu of Sallets, 
and ar,e reoder*d attainable in all $eefpas, by fowing 
tli^ni f very fifteen iDays, and by the Ino^ality of Vege- 
tation,, in each Speeiei. LeM»içoa<e)0Of mftolh ne for tho 
I fptço 
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fpace of fix Mootht and more, by their facceiDve Growths. 
Shell and Paflion Lettnces refift the Froft» e/pedaUy if 
Care has been uken to difpofe them» daring the Aotumn 
SeafoB, in a good Expofition, ft&d likewife on a (helving 
Bed. When theie Prtcaations have been obferved, the 
Plants will begin to cabbaee in the Month of March. The 
little curled Lettuce, and the large one, will foon cabbage 
in a hot Bed and onder a Bell. The Royal Lettuce, 
the St. Germmn^ and large white Lettuces, the white Mets, 
and efpectally the George Lettuce, cabbage as faccelsfolly 
as one can wifli, etren to the hotteft Seafot, when they 
have been ret>lanted in the natural Earth. We fbw, for 
the Summer S^fon, the BoUgna wtAGemti Lettuces, toge- 
ther with thofe that are white, red, and green, and all 
the other Species that ihoot up with fome difficulty. We 
fometimes bind them, that they may cabbage the better. 
The Perfi^um and Paffion Lettuces fuccced even in 
Autumn. The Winter feems emulous to engrOfs the reft, 
and is proud of thofe Crops of Herbage which his Envy 
will not fuffer the Spring to enjby. 

The RomoH Lettuce, when it has been properly fowo 
and bound, is always ready to fupply the Place of other 
Lettuces, in the Summer Seafon, when the Heat preci- 
pitates their Growth too much . 

This Crop is fucceeded hy another of 'endive and Ce- 
lery, which continues through the whole Winter. En- 
dive is fown from Jfril to September, and is replanted at 
krge, in different Periods of Time; after which it (hould 
be bound, in order to whiten it; and when there happens 
CO be no Coftfervatory for prefervine it under a Covering 
of Sand, it is ufual to place feverai of its Plants one a- 
gainft another, four or five Fingers deep in the Earth, and 
the whole is covered ' with a iSurface of dry Dong. The 
Heads however-ought to be aired, by removing the Doog 
in fine Weather ; and this Precaution will preferve the Plants 
from rotting. 

Celery is fown in the Spring, and 
Celei^. tranfplanted in Lines to fome depth. . 

When it becomes ftrOog, the Earth U 
heaped upagainftits Sides, as hieh as the Leaves, which 
0ughi to be cut off. It grows white at the Expiration of a 

Month, 
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a Month, and may be kept in the Confervatory, where it 
continues to whiten, if the Air be excloded. 
>yild Endive, which is rendered afeful by 
its Roots and Leaves, is fown in May and Wild Endive, 
tvhiten'd for the Winter Seafon ; and if the 
Heart be lodged in Earth or Sand, it may be cut three or 
foor Times. 

After this Account of Sallets, it will be proper to ac« 
quaint you with their Furniture; which are moderate In« 
Cermixtures of Tome particular Herbs. Some of thefe are 
the Produce of all Seafons; as Pimpernel, for Inflance, and 
Chervil ; by which latter I mean, as well the common fort 
that is fown esrtry Month, as the Muik-Chervil, whofe 
Grt)wth is uninjured by Froft. The other Clafles vary ac- 
cording to the Seafons j particularly Green Purflain, which 
15 fown under a Bell, in February i Golden Purflaini which 
is fown in a Bed in the Month of May; Garden Creflcs, 
which arc fown monthly during the Summer Seafon ; Water 
Crefles, which are not the Produce of a Kitchen-Garden, 
bot are gathered from the Banks of Rivulets, and running 
Springs; Bucks-horn Plantain, which is cut like Sorrel; 
Corn Sallet, and wild Radifhes, which may be fown ia 
the Kitchen- Garden, or gathered on arable Land, where 
they fpring up fpontaneoufly every Year. 

A greater Moderation will be neccflary in the Ufe of fine 
odoriferous Herbs ; fuch as Tarragon, the common as well 
as the Citron Balm, \Ê»^//^ Chives, Dittany, Anife, Fen- 
nel, Balm Gentle, Sweet Bafil, and Rocket. 

■ Thefe fragant Herbs ufually form the Border of the 
fquare Compartments, and are aifociated with Thyme, 
HyiTop, and Sage; Lavender, Marjoram, and Rofemaryi 
Wormwood, and Camomile; Rue, Violets, and Savory. 
This lad may be ranged with Peafe and Beans^ which they 
will ferve to feafon, with a Mixture of Lettuce. 

In order to elude the Severity of fome Winters, and to 
fecnre an agreeable Variety for our Tables, dae Prepara- 
tions are made at a proper time, for ferving up crude 
Sallets, with fuch as are pickled. Thefe latter arecompofed 
of Catalonianj or other white Onions, Beet, Celery, and 
the Tops of Afparagus; with fe vera] other Herbs and Fruits 
pickled in Vinegar; fuch, for Inftance, asfmall Cucumbers, 
Scone Parfley» and Monks-hood, which arc the unblown 

Vol. II. I Flowcri 
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Flowers of Peruvian CrdTes, and very common tt pre/ent;;^ 

Crijamàriiia, which is gathered in Places adjacent u> the 
Sea ; and Capers» which are not the Fruit, but the Buds of 
the Caper Bu(h; and which, if they be fuffered to con- 
tinoe long on the Plant, will be expanded into Flowers^ 
and poduce Froit. The Caper Baûi delights in Roins^ 
and the Crannies of Walls. 

. As the Generality of Ligumes are vtry infipid, a more 
exalted Flavoaris imparted to them from (Irong Plants» 
whoie volatile and poignant Salts may be confidered as na- 
tural Seafonings. All of them have fome Similitude to 
the Nature of an Onion, which is the Species mod in 
Eftimation. The other Claifes are the Leek, the ScalHon *, 
the Efchalot, and the Rocambole f. Carlick is fufficfenc 
to excite the moft languid Palate» It is much ufed in the 
Country, and may properly be called the Pea/ant's- AUxi* 
fbarmk» 

CbivoTter, It proves a real Poifon to others; and Horace^ 
who had experienced its ill Effeâs in a Ragoût at the 
Table of Maanas, imagined he was infeâed with all the 
Poifon 8 of Colcbas, 

Prior. He had the Satisfaélion, however, of loading it 
with thofe Imprecations, which you undoubtedly have 
read, J 

. Che<valier. I have interrupted the Culture of flrong 
Plants. 

Prior. Garlick is fown at the Beginning of the Spring, 
and is afterwards tranfplanted, that its Growth may be en- 
larged in a more unconfined Situation. It is drawn out of 
the Ground before the Winter Seafon; and may be pre- 
ferved as long as is thought proper, by covering it with 
Sand, in the Confervatory, or difpofing the Plants, one 
againft another, under a large Heap of dry Dung. 

Onions are fown and tranfplanted in the fame Manner* 
T,bey are trodden down at the Beginning oï' September y to 
give them an Increafe of SubHance, and are preferved in 

^ A kind of degenerate Onion, propagated only from Seed. 

f A fort of Wild Garlick, otherwife called Spaniih Garlick, which 
U multiplied both ky Cloves and Seed i and this Utter is about the 
Bignefa of ordinary Pcafc* 

J Epod. Od. 3. 

Heapii 
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Heaps, from all Humidity and chilling Frofti. They may 
likewife be fown in September, and tranfplantcd in Springs 
ta farnilh an early Supply. 

Real Legumes are Beans, Peafe, and Kidney-Beans ; the 
Species oi' all which are greatly diverfified ; and they ge- 
nerally fucceed beftjn a light and Tandy Soil. Mod of 
them require the Aid of long Sticks for their Support, and 
a free Circulation of Air, between the Rows in which they 
are planted, in order to render their Produce more plemifuU 
It is ufual to pinch off Part of the Stalks of Beans, in orl 
der to ftrengthen That and the Shells. This Expedient 
likewife deftroys Legions of Vermin that fallen on the up- 
per Part of the Stem, where the Verdure is moil tender. 
If we fow Peafe from Month to Month, and even in the 
Winter-Seafon, we may be accommodated with frefli Crops^ 
throughout the greatcft Part ùf the Year, and without any 
Difficulty to the End of Oaoher. The reft are dried, to be 
ufed in Winter. 

When the Kitchen-Garden has afforded us this Profûfîoa 
of Roots and Herbs, and Pnlfe, it compleats its Libcralit 
tics by fuch Earth- Fruits as are more cftimable than all it$ 
antecedent Produdlions. Thcfe Fruits are Melons, Cucum- 
bers, Squafhes *, and other CiiruPs; Afparagus, Artichokes 
and our Lady s milhf dappledThiftle f. But I (hall not include 
in this Catalogue the three or four Species of GoofeberHes 
any more than Rafberries or Strawberries, which have 
been already ranged among the ClalTes of real Fruits, 

Let us begin with Afparagus, whofe firft 
Culture is fomething lonein its Continuance : Afpajagus, 
Butif it then requires fomeDegreesof Patience, 
a Bed of thefe Plants will afterwards afford you an ample 
Compenfation for fifteen Years, and fometimes more. We 
don't wait till a* Bed is exhaufted before we plant another 
but are careful to form this in a Spot oï Ground, which 
his not, till then, been appropriated to Afparagus; by which 

• A fmall Sort of Pumpkin lately brought into Requeft. ' ' 

t This is worth Eftccm j for the young Stalk, about May, being 

peeled and foaked in Water, to extraâ the Bitternefs, jetther bpiied 

or raw, is a very wholcfome Sallet, eaten with OU, ^alt f nd Pepper. 

J&r/iapw'sHuibandry, Vol. II. p. 154, ^*^ 

^ * Meant 
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Means the intended Plantation will receive a mora copioif8 

Supply of thç Jaices. nece/Tary to icsNoariihmenc. 
* Chevalier, Since this Plane produces fuch a fine Increafe, 
I (hall be glad to anderftand the Manner of its CuUivatioa ; 
and I begin to entertain a Reli(h for practical Philofophy . 

Prior, New Plants may be propagated from the Seed j 
but the moft expeditious Method will be to rajfe them firoat 
rooted Plants that arc two Years old. Two Rows of theie, 
adjufted by (Irait Lines, (hould be inferted in Beds that ar« 
three Feet and an half in Breadth ; and the Path, by which 
they are feparated, ought to have a Width of two Feet. 
The Beds, which terminate the Square, are allowed but 
half the Breadth of the ethers, and are to receive only 
one Row of Afparagus. Along the Extent of thefe Liaes, 
feveral Holes muil be opened, about fifteen Inches in Dia- 
tneter and four in Depth ; and the Center of each Hole 
fhould be oppofite to the Point where the Verges of the 
two other Openings are contiguous. In the Middle of each 
Aperture, a fmall Eminence muA be left, itt order to Tap- 

f)rt a Tuft compofed of two Plants of young Afparagas. 
hefe the Gardener deprefTes with one Hand, while he 
extends the Roots into a circular Spread with the other. 
When this Operation is compleated, he covers them .with 
Earthy and then treads it down, that no Vacuity may be 
left ; and in this Manner is every Opening to be fill'd. The 
Beds (hoald be funk a Foot lower than the Level pf the 
Walks. The Earth that was dug up before the Infertion 
of the Plants, muâ be laid in a flanting Heap on the Path, 
from whence it ought to be gradually fcattered each Year 
with an Intermixture of Dung over the Bed, which will ac 
laft be raifed as high as the Path. Four Years after this 
Plantation has been formed, you will cut very fine Afpara* 
eus, and the old Plant maybe then returned, in order to 
be employed in a different Fundion. 

Chevalier. Jfril feems to be the Seafon for Afparagus; 
by what Means then are we furniihed with fuch as are very 
tender, in the Mcinth of January T 

Prior, They are procured at the Expence of fome 
Other Beds, which are facrificed to promote their Ap- 
pearance in that early Seafon. In the Month oî No^mber^ 
all the Earth is fcooped out of the Paths, which feparate the 
Beds» and the Hollow is thenfiU*d with frelh Horfe-Duog, 

to 
4 
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to' a t>epth of three Feet, and a Width of about two, Thil 
Màfs is raifed eighteen Inches above the Level of the Soil» 
and when the Heat caufes the firft Plants of Afparagiis to 
Ihoot up, they muft be covered with Bells, through which 
the Light tinges them with the lineft Green, Thefe Bells 
(hould be covered with a Surface of dry Dung, during the 
Frod; and when any Snow has fallen, it muft be carried 
away with the Dung, to prevent its chilling the PiantSi 
and the frefti Dung, which is fubftituted in the room of thtf 
other, ought to adhere to the Bells, and not to the Afpa*^ 
ragus; becaufe it will whiten them, inilesd of promoting 
their green Tinânre. When the Paths are likewifc pro- 
perly recruited with frefh'Dung, and raifed to the Herght 
they loil l:^y the Diflipation of the former, we may bè 
certain of a Growth of green Afparagus in January; and 
it will continue for a Month or {\x Weeks in each Bed, and 
«Vill be likewife renewed by proper Renovations of Heat^ 
till fome other Plantation attains its natural Maturity at 
the Return of Spring. The Beds that have been rendered 
productive by this artificial Heat, will require four Years 
for the Recovery of their original Temperament, and will < 
then be qualified for a fécond and laft Operatioii. 

The Culture of Artichokes is attended with 
kfs Difficulty. The whole confifts in lodging Aftkhakct. 
them in an excellent Soil, enriched as much 
as poiTible, in which the Shoots that have t>een detached 
from the (Irongeft Plants, with a few of their Roots» mud 
be inferted Chequerwife» and at thediftanc^of three Feet 
or more from one another, if the Soil be (ff%g, that they 
may have fufficient Room to expand their large Foliage; 
they (hould-Jikcwiie be (heltered from Frofts, by forming 
the Earth round their (hortened Leaves, or by covering thl 
whole with long Dung fufficiently dry. The beft Shoott 
are white, in the Part where they adhere to the Roots i 
tho/e of a moderate Goodnefs are forthed into a Nurfery to 
be tranfplantedy as Occafion may require, into the Placet 
of fuch as die away. 

When the Stocks are ftrengthened, and checkt in their 
autumnal Growth, they will yield Fruit in the .Spring \ 
and thofe which are planted in this Seafon will be produc- 
tive in Autumn. When the Stock, which begins to unfold 
its Fruit in the Spring, is cut low, it will ihoot foith new 
I 3 « Heads 
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Chrvàiiir. Sut don't we a6l as if we thought it necefiàry 
to redify her Conduct, when we thin the Fruits on a 1*rce, 
and clear away whatever is fuperfiuous ? 

Prior. That Proceeding is not to be confidered as any 
Reforoiation of her Works. Man has an undoubted Power 
fo form his Choice, and if he prefers a fmall Quantity of 
very amiable Fruits to a Profuiion of fuch as are not alto- 
gerher fo alluring, he may fecure a large Share of Nou- 
riHiment to fome, by retrenching the Growth q\ others, in 
a very regular Manper, and without the Implication of any 
Deficiency in Nature. 1 his Method is properly obferved 
in the Cultivation of Melons, and when there is a Certainty 
of acquiring two or three that are excellent on one Stem, 
all the others may be fupprefs'd, in order to embelliih 
thofe that are fe)e6led from the whole Growth. 

When the Night happens to be mild and favourable, 'the 
Bells ibould be removed, that the Fruit may be forwarded 
by a free Circulation of Air, and frequent Refreihments of 
Water When the Melons have attained the Size oÇ a large 
Orange, it would be fufficienc if they are watered once m 
three Daysf and when they haye at lad acquired their due 
Dimenfions, all Waterings may be entirely difcontinued ^ 
Drynefs îrfe!^ being then proper to give them a more fweet 
and vinou& Flavour, than they would receive from the Sap, 
were it diluted with a large Quantity of Water. 

Chfvalier. What a iurpriziag Variety of ufeful Fruits 
and triants do we derive from an inconûderable Spot of 
Earth! 

Prior. I am not fo much aHonifiied at the rich Abundance 
of tbofe Produâionsy tho* even this has the Air of a Pro- 
digy, as I am at the Wifdom with which they are all dif- 
tributed, in proportion to the Necefiities that are peculiar 
to che various Seafons and Climates, When the Earth is 

-û^û-ûï-^K^^ Winter Months, and fufpends its Fertility, 



in order to be re inapregnated wuti « new Ou^/pi^ of J«;«««, 
we enjoy an ample Proviiion of fnch Fruits and Herbs at 
are fubftantial, and capable of a long Duration. The Earth 
in the Summer Seafon daily diverfifies its Liberalities, and 
feems attentive to pfefent us with fuch refrefhing Fruits, as 
are proportioned to the Fervours of the Solar Heat. To 
this Clafs we may refer Stone Fruits, Melons, Figs, Peaches, 
and melting Pears, The Fruit»- are likewife as cxaéUy 

adaptçd 
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adapted to the Climates, as they are totheSeafocs. When' 
ive advance towards thofe Regions where the Sun's daily 
Revelations are vertical to the InhabitantSi we conftantly 
aieet with Fruits, that are not only melting, like the Me* 
Ion, but likewife acid, and repleniihed with Juice of an 
icy Coolnefs) qualified to allay the imdioderate Rarefac^» 
tion of thai» Blood. Such, for Inilance, are Lemons, and 
Citrons ; Oranges, and Pine- Apples. When I return from 
the Torrid' Zone, towards oor Climate, I begin to difcover 
the Vine, and become fenfîble that it appears in thofe Parta^ 
of the Earth, where it is capable of acquiring a fafficien^ 
Màcurity, in confequence of which, the inhabitants of the 
Temperate Zone and the Northern People, whofe Blood ia 
condesfed by the Cold, are accommodated with fpirituoui 
Liquors, capable i»f coonterpoiSng the grofs Weight of 
Air that gravitates upon them. 

Cbé^étlier. But would not this Liberality of Nature 
be entitled to higher Strains of Gratitude from us, if it 
afforded all forts of Fruits of every Region, and tvtTy 
Seafon? 

Prior. The great Author of Nature is always liberal fa 
hris Creatures i but he aéls with Oeconomy in ^e 0irpen^ 
Tation of his Gifts. If his Bounties had no Limits nor 
Regulation, they would footi be produâive of the greateAt 
Diforders; whereas his Oeconomy is the Source of inuu-^ 
meràble Advantages to Society. This makes it iieiceffary 
for Man to be in confiant Exercife; and he is guarded fren»^ 
a Multitude of Vices, by not being permitted to indulge 
himfelf in Indolence and Inadivity. He not only finds: 
himfelf neceflitated to labour for his Support, but is made 
feAfible that the Fruits of the Earth are diilributed in fuch 
a Manner, as obliges him to exert all the Virtues and Ta«^ 
knts he has received, that he may acquire a Participation 
of thofe Blefiings ; the Refufal of which to one Country^ 
while they have been accorded to another, introduces a 
Train of urgent Necefiities» ardeuit Deiires, and induArioua 
Efforts. The Accommodations that are proper and peculiar 
to each Province, place the feveral Inhabitants in a mutual 
Dependence on each other. Their Wants are the fociat 
Ends that unite them, and they create a kind of Proximity 
between the moft diflant Regions, by the Means of Navi^ 
gation» a&d a reciprocal Exchange of theiir refpeâive Pro« 
1 5; duûioiia», 
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doéttont. Agriculture and Commerce» which are the two 
Mailer Springs that impart Motion to Society» afFord Mao- 
kind an Oppoitttnity of exerting their Prudence in a right 
Judgment, of mercantile Commodities and Manafadtures, 
and the proper Seafons for their advantageous Sale ; and 
likewife prefent them with 9 Variety of Conjunânres, in 
which they may difplay their Patience, in a Scries of La- 
bour, and their Fidelity» in an Intercourfe of Traffic, as 
well as their Œconomy, in theUfe of thofe Things, which 
V« not always fo attainable as they may be inclined to wiih. 

The fame View is evident in the Inequality of Seafons. 
Man, in fome particular Months of the Year, muH exert all 
the Vigour he pofieaea. He is obliged to employ himfelf 
io Tillage and Piantingr in Sowing and Harrowing, in 
Replanting, Gathering and Selling; and is frequently 
charged with moil of thefe Occupations at the fame Tijnf • 
In another Seafon, he mull have Recourfe to a Number of 
Precautions; he gathers in whatever he has been able to 
fecure from the Rigour 0/ Winds, and the Inclemency 
of a bad Seafon. He flores up, he arranges, he preferves 
the Produce of his Land; and at his Leifure makea the 
njK:eirary Preparations for the enfuing Year. . This mode- 
rate Hxercife, which, to him, has the £ffèâ of Repofe, 
enables him to refume more aâive Labour in the returning 
SjM-ing. 

Thus has the Deity beçn pleafed to honour Man, and 
to habituate htm, if poffible, to his providential Opera- 
tions. He awakens and allures him to Induilry, by con- 
figning to him the Prpduûîons he has cultivated, as Well 
as thofei which he is fedulous to acquire from other 
Quarters; and by reducing him to the Neceiiity of be- 
coming deflitute of many Enjoyments, when he negleâa 
to procure them; or of feeing them degenerate» when he 
fo&rs himfelf to be remifsin their Csltivation» 
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DIALOGUE XL, 
T^he Prior. *ïbe Che r alt i r. 



S' 



Pr/V.^^INCE we are to' be alêne for a Tew Day», 
we may lengthen our Walks as much as 
we pleafe, wichouc ihcommoding any Perfon 
whatever. , . 

" ChivaUer. Let us t/ike a View of ttc Couijtry to-day. 

Prior, This Path leads us to a rural Scene of arable Lands» 
Where you will fee a Garden plannM oat in a new Tafte. 
, Che<valier, I am perfaaded. Sir, that it pleafes you, 
becaufe an Air of perfeâ Simplicity reigns thro* all the 
Profpea. 

Prior. As plain and undiverfified as this Cultnre apfilears» 
it has cod more Labour than the fineft Parterre. 

Chevalier. I think, the Hufbandmen, in that Field, make 
but a flow Advance with their fix Horfes. Do but obferve,. 
Sir, what vaft Clods they have to turn ; can Sttd be fûwa 
in fuch MaiTes of Earth ? 

Prior. They defer that Part of their Huftandry till the 
Month of September I and the Land mull firll be ploughed 
a- new. 

. Chevalier. The Laboors of thefc poor People are vcr/ 
fatiguing ; and I really pity their Condition. 

Frior. Yon hive Reafon to be afTeâed at their laboribtur 
Life i btt( w« are Objeâs of greater Compaffion Uua they,. 

" - * ^ 16 wh^a- 
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whenever we are unemployed. They are only aâliig in 
their proper Order. 

CbenfoHer, I grant it. Sir; but there is fomethiirg in that 
Order, which aHopiflies and perplexes me. When I cul- 
tivate a Flower, I am only engaged in a pleafing Amofe- 
ment; bac when Corn is to be raifed, the Fatigue is ex- 
ceilive. Would not the contrary of all this have beea 
much more reafonable ? I appeal. Sir, to your own Jodg-r 
ment in this Particular. Let it be a difficult Employment 
to propagate a Bloom of Violets and Jonquils; thofe who 
m willing lo (obaôt to the Fatigue may rai£e theie Fiow^ 
ers if they pleafe; but I ihould think Bread ought to be 
procured without any Toil. . 

Prior. Our Fondnefs for a Life of Eafe, naturally inclines 
vs to think in that Manner; but if this £a(è be the very 
Circumfiance which the Author of Nature intended to 
banifh, can you imagine that you have any juÂ Caufe to 
complain? We are the Workmanihip of his Hands, and 
he has regulated our State of Being, agreeably to his owa 
Will. Let us therefore be attentive to the Wifdom of his 
Ordinations. Flowers and Fruits, the Pleafures and ne- 
feiTary Accommodations of Life, are all granted to Labour, 
and refufed to Indolence. But there is the utmoil Diffe- 
rence between the Labours that furniih Man with fuch En- 
idyments as only miniûer to his Delight, and thofe thatfup- 
ply him with his Bread. The firft are entirely free,and feldom 
attended with Toil.; the Second are indifpenfable and fa- 
tiguing. Providence was inclined to gratify Mankind with 
Flowers, and a fufficient Quantity of fine Fraits, upon eafy 
Terms ; and the principal Merit of thefe Benefadtioos con- 
fifts in the pleaidng Impreffions they communicate to their 
Poflcffors. The graceful Air of the Gift would have been 
diminifhed, in fome Meafureyhad it only been attainable by 
Toil, and Mankind would naturally difregard Satisfadlions 
fo little nece^ary, wete indefaiigable Labour the only Means 
of acquiring them. The Cultivation therefore of Flowers, 
and even of mod Fruits, is only an amuiing Employment 
to Man, and the Exercife of an elegant- and ingenious Cu- 
riofit}', which requires nothing more than the Exertion of 
a moderate Indufliy; which, inilead of proving a Fatjgue, 
is rather a Recreation to him, after his daily Labours, aod 
is a Work that entirely refults from his own Choice. 

The 
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Thé CircomftaDce» are all difFerent with rtfpeâ to Herba 
and Roots, that are Part of his Aliment, and Bread th^t 
confiitntet his chief Support. He is not left in the fame 
State of Indifference, in regard to thefe Particulars; and 
as thejr are rendered abfolutel/ necefiary to his Welfare» 
they are to be acquired by a Series of real Labours, daily 
Affidoities, and the copious Sweat of his Brows. In a 
word. Providence has rendered thefe Toils as neccâkry to 
a Man, as the Bread he eats, and altogether as Intercfling 
a^ Life itfclf. 

But at painful as this Laboar may prove, 
it h far from overwhelming him with its The Fecundity 
Fatigue. The Earth, which requires the of the iiarth« 
Aid of his Hand, animates him to Induftry, 
by its faithful Compenfation of his Cares* Whatever it 
borrows of the Huibandman, it panaualiv repays him, and 
with fuch an Increafe a» almoft exceeds Belief. It multi- 
plies the iSeed it receives, in proportion to his Diligence ia 
/Its Cultivation ; and is not fuhfeÔ to thofe impairiag De- 
cays that are often occafioaed by a Length of Years. It 
annually aiTumes the Graces and Vigour of » lively Youth» 
thro* a Succeffion of many Centuries ; and when its preg- 
nant Womb has teemed with the «oft fertil Harved,. the 
Repoie of a (ingle Year, or even of a Winter,, is fufitcient 
for the Reparation of all its Lofles. 

Che*uaiiêr, I confefs my Miftake, and am aow convinced» 
that Neceffity is the propereft Motive to incite Mankind to 
Indudry. But is the Earth, Sir, fo fertil as you are pleafed 
to reprefent it? I think, at lead, there are fcveral Soils 
abfolutely incapable of producing Com. 

Prior. All Sorts of Soils are not qualified for theProdu6lion 
of all Sorts of Seed. Some are (o light and 
fandy, that all the Juices, which have been The Variety of 
dcpofited in them by the Air, are evaporated Soih relative 
in a fhort Time. Corn therefore, which re- to that of the 
quires a ftrong Nouriihment, would be in- ^****' 
capable of fubfifting in fuch a Situation. On . 
tlie other hand, there are Soils fo impliant and clayey, that 
they .are almoft impenetrable to every kind of Seed. And 
laftly, there are others that preférve a Mediocrity, more 
Off lefs jttft, between thofe two Qjitalxti'es, and are capable 

of 
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of different Prodaâions, in proportion to their correipond- 
ing either with the Nature of Sand, or with that of Clay. 

This Divcrfiy of Soils is the Effect of a wife Dcûgn, and 
is evidently adapted to (he Variety of Seeds; foroe of which 
require a light, and others a grofs Earth ; while a third 
Clafs delights in a Soil of an intermediate Nature. . 
• Tho'Corn is intended, by the Deity, to be oar chief 
Support, we are not deftitute of Variety, in that kiod of 
Food, fince h&has multiplied it intofeveral Species; fnch 
as Wheat, Rye, and Barley; Millet, and Rice; Oats, Mayz, 
and Lentiles; Pcai'e, and a Number of other Kinds. £ach 
particular Spcc.es of Grain has its Uiefulnefs and Propriety» 
of which Man is always the ultimate End. Some are in- 
tended for his own Nourifhment, others for the Subfiftence 
of the Beads that (erve him, or to fatten thofe whofe Flefh 
is part of his Food. Some Species of Grain furniûi him 
with Liquors ; the moft common and nutrimentai ot which 
is Beer. This imitates the fpirituous Quality of V^ine, and 
fupplies the Want of it, in thofe Years when the Vine has 
been deficient, and in thofe Countries that are not favour- 
able to its Growth. 

Wheat, which is the ilrongeft Nourifliment and Support 
of Man, feldo^ fucceeds but in fuch Soils as are hot or 
vigorous, or, at leaft, marihy. Rice, which is likewife a 
very fub^antial Food, delights in a moifl and fat Lard. Rye 
profpers in a moderate Soil, and is fome times contented 
vrith the lighteft. Barley, Oats, Buck- Wheat, and Millet, 
thrive in a fandy Ground, and will likewife grow in the 
bed Soils, when they have been well pulverized. 

Rice acquires its greateft Perfeâion in Afia, where it Is 
the ufual Food of the Inhabitants. There are likewife fome 
Soils in Europe, where it is cultivated with Succefs, as in 
Piedmont and Spûirt. Wheat and Rye are the Support of the 
Wefiern Nations, but their Ufe has been communicated to 
feveral Provinces in America^ where they prove very pro- 
fperous. May%, or Turky Corn, was originally the Food of 
the Americans ; batjs now cultivated in feveral Parts of Afia, 
and in our Provinces of Brejfe^ Burgundy^ and the Frmcht 
Cûmté._ 

The Variety of Soils facilitates the Progrefs of all Sorts 
of Grain,'and pur Accommodations are multiplied by the 
Diverfity of thefe. A Grain which fervçs for Food in one 

Country, 
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Coontry, is freqaently employed as a falutary Remedy In 
another. When any unfofeleen Accident has deprived us of 
tbe Corn that was fown before the Winter- SeafoD, fome 
other Species of Grain, which we fet in the Month of March, 
is fubftttuted in its Stead. A Cafualty of this Nature hap- 
pened in the Year 1709; buta Neighbourhood of diiFerenC 
Soils affords the Inhabitants of moft Countries an Opportu- 
nity of regulating the Choice or Intermixture of the Grain 
they feleâ for their Food, agreeably to their Tafte and Cir- 
camfiances. In Confeqnence, therefore, of the wife Propor- 
tion, which Providence has eflabliflied between the Nature 
of Lands, and the Diverfity of Grain ; every Soil is capable 
of fome Fertility ; every material Want is relievable by a 
timely Supply, and every Temperament of Earth may be 
rendered fatisfadory to the refpeâive Inhabitants. 

Cbe*ualier, But by what Means, Sir, can even the richeft 
and mod compact SotU be rendered fertil, without any In- 
termiffion, and from whence do they derive theBubftance- 
of thofe Harvefts which are annually reaped ? 

Pribr. The Aid of Heaven, and the Co* 
operation of Man, are neceilary to form The Sources of 
good Soils, and continue their Fertility, the £atth*8 Fe- 
îpftcad of receiving from the Air thofe chi- «»n<lity. 
merical Influences, which were formerly 
fuppofed to defcend from the Moon and Stars, they derive 
from it thofe fnbfiantial Emanations, which are compofed 
of Water and Oil; Salts, Air, and Fire; by whofe Minifira- 
tion the various Soils are really augmented, and worked 
into Adtion, while Man's Province is to fnrniih their Cul- 
ture and Manure. 

The EiFeûs of Culture frequently open the Surface of a 
Field, and facilitate the Influx and Diftribution of tbe 
Principles of Vegetation ; and yet the Multitude of Seeds , 
that imbibe them, and the Evaporation, which is propor- 
tioned to the porous Qualities of the Soil, would foon ex- 
hauft it of all its Fertility, if it were not recruited with a 
Manure capable of fnpp lying it with a new. Subftance and 
a frcih Flow of Juices. 

Strong Soils require much Cultivation, and are fatisfied 
with a light Manure ; but Lands, that are thin> demand a 
flrong Manure and a light Culture. 

3 Aj 
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As ftrong Soil» are, ■«turally compaô, and have not msflff' 
Vacuities between their conftiiuent Parts; and as their 
Surface -is frequently hardened like an Incruftation ; their 
£arth continues in a State of Chillnefs, Intraâabilitf» and 
Inaéfion, and they remain uni'ufceptible of the San^s In- 
fluence, and the Impreflion of the Atmofphere, till they 
have been meliorated, by Hufbandry, to a con fid érable 
Depth, and are entirely reduced to a fine Powder, inrhoie 
Parts are eaûly feparated. 

Lean Soils, on the confary» being, all incompact, and 
without a Sufiiciency of Depth, their Sterility would be in- 
creafed, by (>eing opened too raocfa, and by the Inveriidn 
of their lower Earth, to the Surface. Jr will be moft proper, 
therefore, to afFord^ them but a faperficiai Culture. This 
Diverfity of Soils has occafioned a Difference in the Plougha 
that are appropriated to them. 

Cbenialier, I thought they had been all formed by the 
fame Model. 

Prior, Let us go and take a near View of 
The Plough. that, which appears at the farther End of 
the Field.— —This you fee is ftrong, and 
armed, firll with a larger Cou'.ter, which cuts the Earth, and 
difpofts it to fnftain a more fpacioos Opening ; fecondl/, 
with a large Share, or triangular Iron, with a pointed Bx- 
tremity, and two flat Sides, for the more commodious En- 
largement of the Furrow, and to break up the Soil, as it 
follows the Track of the Coulter; thirdly, with a large 
Earth Board, whofe Situation being always towards the 
Furrow that is already traced out, throws off, and inverti 
en the fide of it, the greateft Part of the Earth of the new 
Furrow, which is opentd next.. This heavy Plough is 
refer ved for llrong ?nd deep Soils, over which it is drawn 
by four, and jometimes by eight or ten Horfes, or as many 
Oxen. There is another fort of Plough, much lighter and 
lefs than this, and which operates fuffîciently, with a 
ihort and narrow Share* ,When only two Hoifes work this 
Plough, it will throw up a th'in Soil as much as is neceifify; 
becaufe the HuJl)andmen are cautious of opening it to a con- 
fiderable Deptn, ieil either the nutrimental Moiilure (hould 
evaporate, or a worle Vein oi Earth than that, which is 
furrowed, ûionld be raifed to the Surface. 

Cht*vaJi(ie^ 
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Ckenfalier. The Quarter where we walk at prcftnt it 
covere«i with the fineft Verdure; but I muft defire yoo, 
Sir, to inform me, why that diltant Spot remains uncul- 
tivated. 

Prior^ Arable Lands arc generally ranged into three 
Diviiions, which are almoft equal. One o\ thefe is fown, 
before the Wimer-Seaibn, with Wheat and Rye; or elfe 
with Meilin, which is a Mixture of both.. The fécond 
Diviiion muft be allowed a Winter's Fallow» and may be 
fown in the Spring, with the fmaller Grain ; as Oats, and 
Barley; Lupines, Lentiies, and fome other kinds, which 
are called Murçh^ becaufe they are fown in chat Month, or 
rather Ht April, The third Diviiion is fufFered to lie fallow, 
borfs not altogether inaôive, during that feeming Repofe ; 
for beiides fome Branches of HuA>aBdry that afford it a pro- 
per Exercife, it is continually receiving fenil Supplies. It 
acquires a Richnefs from foft defcendmg Snows; it is 
moiilened by genial Dews and Rains ; and even the Winds 
waft prolific Salts and Juices into its Bofom. It treafuret 
up.thefe Gifts for theenfuing Year; and its Inactivity, in- 
ilead of being a Relaxation from preceding Toils, is a Series 
of Preparatives, and an Acquifuion of /Materials for ntw 
Produâions. 

CèevaJiir. Bread is Part of my daily Diet ; and yet I 
fincerely acknowledge, that I have bat a confufed Idea of 
the Methods by- which Corn is raifed. Numbers of other 
Perfons, by being confined, from their Infancy, to thie 
Walls of P«rf/, like myfelf,' have only obtained a tranfient 
View of thefe Things, and never beheld them in their re- 
gular Succeffion. It would therefore be fome Satisfaâion 
to me, to have a right Knowledge of the ordinary Culture 
and Progrefs of Corn. 

Prior, Let tts begin with Tillage. There 
are three Seafons, wherein this Branch of The Order 
Httfbandry is abfolutcly ncccflary for Wheat «^ Tillage. 
and Barley. I'he firlt is performed in Au- 
tumn, oif thofe Lands that have produced a Harveft of the 
March Grain. This Operation, inftead of opening U^e 
Earth to any confiderable Depth, only prepares it in a pro- 
per Manner, and deftroys the fprouting Weeds. Some 
Farmers defer this Tillage to the End of Winter. 

The 
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The fécond is performed in Spring; and, in fome Parts of 
the Country, at Midfummtr. The Plough ought to work 
deep in (Irong Soils, as it Hkewife fhould in the third Tillag;e, 
which precedes the Seafon for Sowing* Thefe three Ope* 
rations are fometimes infufficienty and it will be neceifarj 
to break the Land a- new, by caufing the Plough to pafi 
tranfverfly over the former Furrows*. But the Hoibaod- 
men are caotious of having ^ecourfe to this £xpç<iient, in 
Lands that are too moid and fpungy, where the Furrows 
ought to be funk deep, and in a Pofition as flanting as pof- 
iible, to facilitate the Difcharge of Water. 

This Branch of Hufbandry, twice performed, willfuffice 
for the March Grain ; the one before Winter, the other in 
Spring. I (hall not dwell on that Part of Tillage, which \% 
praâiied as foon as the Land has been fown; fince it is not 
ib much a Cultivation of the Soil as a Precaution for cover- 
ing the Seed. This Operation is performed on firong Soils, 
with a Harrow, which is a large Inilrument made orheavy 
Wood, armed with Iron Spikes, or little wooden Pegs, in 
order to fcatter the Earth lightly over the Seed, which would 
have too deep a Surface of Ground to pierce through, were 
it covered by the working of the Plough- Share. In light 
Soils, this Labour is performed with a little Plough, that 
the Earth may more efiedlually cover the Seed, which 
would foon be divefled of all its requifite Juices and Sub* 
fiance, if only a thin Surface of Soil was drawn over it by 
the Harrow. 

Manure is altogether as important as Til- 
Maatire* lage. It is fometimes required for the beft 

Lands, and is always necefiary to thofe that 
-are weak. A good Soil is not dunged, when we require no- 
thing from it but a (mall Grain ; but even this will not be 
produced by weak Land, without the Aid of a Manure. 

Cbe*vaHer, What are the particular Ingredients that give 
Fertility to Land ? 

Prior» Thia Manure, which compleats what the Dews of 
Heaven had begun, is the mod contemptible SubHance upon 
the Face of the Earth ; and is chiefly compofed of the 
Litter taken irom Stables, and Sheep-folds» Dove-houfeS| 

* — — 4>rorciiro quae fufcita^ aequore terga, 

Rujfus in obliquum yerfo perrumpit aratro» Georg. i. 

Hen- 
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Hen crops, and the Dwellings of all domeftic Animals» 
furnifli Manures that differ in their Degrees of Heat; and 
which being blended together, as well as quenched and 
corrected by each other, replenifh the Land with all the 
Fertility it had loft. 

We may add to this Intermixture all Sorts of Straw, 
Stubble, I hells of Pulfe, ufelefs Leaves, and the Refufe of 
Garden Herbage.^ Rotten Wood has ever more Sabftancé 
and prolific Sales, than any of the other Manures I have 
xneationed. Prudent Farmers throw together, either in 
one or feveral Heaps, Chimney and Oven-Soot, together 
with Rags, the Hair of Animals, Cuttings of Leather,- 
>Skins of Beads, Bark of Trees, Lees of Wine, Sedimems 
of Oil, MaltDuft, Tanners Bark, and Dyers Lees. They 
likewife wafh the Whole with Soap-Suds, which are com- 
monly thrown out of the Laundry as ufelefs; though Soap 
li impregnated with Oil Salts, which are the principal Ële«- 
ments of Plants. 

No Kind of Manure has more prolific Qualities than the 
Soil which is fwept from populous Cities, and efpecially 
thofe where a great Number of Kitchens, and Dyers of 
Wool, are continually difcharging into the Streets a fat and 
oily Sediment, which is very beneficial to Corn. 

The Hufbahdmen, in fome Countries, ûve the expenfive 
Carriage of Dung, by imparking Sheep, and fomctiflaci 
Cows, on the Land intended to be manured. 
Qfevali'eK 1 have feen feveral Parks of this 
Nature. They are fquare Inclofures *, made . Pwks. . 
of Ofier-Twigs, in which the Sheep are ihut 
up during Night. But how is it poiiible for them to continue 
expofed, in fuch a Manner, to the Injuries of the Air ? 

Prier. The Nights are mild and fupportable, from the 
End of June to November ; and Parks may be ufed with« 

• Thefc Inclofures are formed of Ofier-Hurdles, ten Feet in Length, 
and fix in Height, and are fupported by Stays laid crofs the Tops and • 
flanting towards the Earsh. Four of thefe Hurdles will inclofe fifteen 
Sheep. On each Side another Hurdle is difpofed only in Length, in 
order to contain as many fifteens of Sheep. But if a Hundred of 
thefe Cattle are inclofed in a long Square, which has only one Hurdle 
for its Breadth, another Hundred may be introduced by the Addition 
of one Hurdle in- Breadth, by which Means the Inclofure will be im- 
mediately doubled. 

out 
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out the leall Detriment ciaring that Period The Wool Sf 
the Sheepis likei^ifefoftened, and brought to Perfeélion, by 
its being alternately expoied to Dews and Suti-fhine. Ic is 
always coftomary to term tv\o Parks or Inclofures» con- 
tiguous to each other; one of which is full, and the other 
continues emp:y, becaufe the Sheep are removed out of one 
into the other, at three in the Morning, thit a fucceffive 
Warmth may be imparted to all the Land. The two Parks 
are afterwards trai.sterred to a new Situation, in order to 
perform the fame Vanétions the next Night; and with 
thefe the Shepherd likewife removes his little rolling Hut, 
where hefhuts himfeif up in the Evenings with his faithful 
Dog, that he may be prepared to guard his Flock from 
Wolves and Robbers. 

Chi«valier, The Peafants, in fome Parts, burn the Tar£ 
that covers their Land; and 1 could be glad to know what 
Advantage they derive from a Praâicu that covers all the 
Country with a hideous Gloom of Smoak. 

Prior. Yonr Curiofity, Sir, ihali befatisfied. Befides the 
Manures I have already mentioned, there is another which 
is exceedingly efteemed, and qualified cofupply the Place of 
all the reft, eipecially on fat Lands, if a fufEcieht Quantity 
of it can be obtained. The Manure, of which I amfpeaking, 
n Aûies, and particularly fhofe jof Wood, or any other 
Matter that has a due Jubilance, and is impregnated with 
nutrimental Particles. Soap Aihes * are found, by Expe- 
rience, to be \uy ttfefttl. The A(hes of all Sorts of Herbage 
and Brambles are the only Refource of the Inhabitants of 
Ardennes^ and feveral other Countries ; where the Growths 
of Mofs, Fern, and Heath, denote a natural Sterility of 
Soil. Thofe poor People peel their Lands, or, in other 
Words, pare off the Turf, with whatever adheres to it; 
after which, they form it into little Heaps, leaving a Va- 
cancy in the lower Part, and then fet it on tire. When 
it has been thoroughly confumed, they fcatter the Aihes 
over jhe Land, which is qualified by this Expedient for 
producing a fine Crop of Rye. They fometimes perform 
the fame Operation in their Foreft?, where, as foon as the 
Timber has been felled, and the faleable Wood carried off, 
they burn the lefler Branche», with the Chips and Leaves» 

♦ Mtrtimr^s Huflbandry, Vol. I. 

ia 
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In Conjundion with Thorns and Briars. They afterwards 
break up the Ground with a Pick*Ax» it not being prac- 
ticable for the Plough to pafs amidfl the Stumps that remain 
in the Earth. The Afhes, which they then fcatter upon 
the Land, are always repaid with a rich Harveft. 

Some Farmer^ referve Âihes, Soot» and all Manures of 
an eafy Carriage, for the moâ diftant Parts of their Land* 
Others intermix Afhes with Straw, and carefully referve the 
whole, either in a Pit lined with Brick or Stone, or, at lead» 
on a clayey Soil, where nothing can be loft. The moft 
judicious Farmers have likewife the Precaution to make an 
advantageous Ufe of the Projection of a Roof when it ia 
Capable of (loping over the whole Heap, and preventing 
the Rain, or any other Flow of Water, from waihing away 
the Oil and Salts which conftitute the chief Merit of the 
Manure. When the Stock of Compoft is not properly fe^ 
cured at the Bottom, or covered with fome Shelter, it fre- 
quently degenerates into a ufelefs Sediment.* 

Cbe'valier. I (hall be careful to remember thia Obfer- 
vation. 

Prior, This Compoft is fpread over the Land, at the fe« 
cond or third Tillage, but moft commonly at the fécond \ . 
that the Salts may befufficiently diûolved, and blended with 
the Earth, before they can fuftain any Diffipation. 

Chevalier, It is very furprifmg, that our Food (hoold be 
procured by the Inftrumentality of fuch vile and naufeous 
Materi<ds. 

Prior, Say rather, my dear Chevalier^ that it proves a 
very happy Circumftance, and is juftly entitled to our Ad- 
miration ; fince thofe Things that are moft ofFenfive to us, 
are fuddenly changed into the Accommodations i^e chiefly 
need. 

Chevalier, I enter into your Thoughts, Sir, with Plea- 
fure, and am fenfible that my Conceptions are always er- 
roneous, when I indulge any complaining Expoftulations 
againft the Works of God. This Mafs of Impurities would 
be daily accumulated all around us, and would render our 
Habitations pernicious and. infupportable, if we had not 
an Opportunity of difpofing it in a proper Place. 

Prior, There is fomething more ftilt ; for we not only 
can difcharge it in our Lands, but are agreeably compelled,. 
by their need of it, to free ourfelves from this oftenfive 

Maft« 
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Mtfs. Let us rerooire it then to a (ufiicient Dillance; let 
us even banilh it from onr Thoughts, and be only attentive 
to the lovely Verdure, into which it has been fa happily 
converted, in order to be rendered the Source of Riches and 
Delight. Gardeners are as incapable of transforming Sub- 
fiance, and changing Straw into Gold, as Philofophers 
themfelves. A Hand more potent than their own enriches 
them, by educing, from this vile Rcfufe, the melting Melon, 
the vinous Peacn with its fplendid Hue, the juicy Fig, the 
perfumed Pear, and the foodful Corn ; whofe Tafle, though 
It be fimple, is always attraâive, and is counted preferable 
ta the mod delicately poignant and exalted Flavours. 

CJbevaiier, This Transformation is daily accomplifhcd 
in our View, tho* the Manner of it be imperceptible. 

Prior. Hitherto we have only mentioned fuch Manures 
as impart a traniient Fertility ; but there are others^ which,, 
ia Come Meafure, change the Nature of the Soil hiclf, or 
render it prolific for twenty or thirty Years at lead. 

The firfi Manure proper for efFeâing thefe lading Changes 
is Marl, which is a Species of white Clay that is friaUe, 
BOtwithftanding its Fatnefs^ This is found in Beds of dif. 
ferent Degrees ia Depth ; and when it has been fpread over 
our Land, it diflblves, and by its Incorporation with the 
Earth, contributes to its Fertility. It warms and animates 
the coldeft as well as the ftrongefl Soils; but its real Func' 
tion is to meliorate thin Land, which it impregnates with 
Salts, and presents its immoderate Evaporation, by conden- 
fing its Parts. 

This precious Manure was known to the Greeh and 
Romans^ and likewife to our Anceftors the Gauls *. We 
may, perhaps, have fome Difficulty to procure a fufficient 
Quantity of white Marl, fince it is not very common ; but 
feveral Naturalifts are of Opinion, that Beds of Potters Clay, 
and other compaâ Subftances, which are almoft univerfaliy 
under our Feet at unequal Depths, would produce the ' 
fame ËfFe£t. They even afTure us,* that they have made 
frequent Experiments of its Efficacy in feveral Places, and 
generally with equal Succefsf. It is very cuflomary, in 

• Plin. Hift. Nat. 1. xvîî. c. 7. 

f PhilofophicalTranfoâions, abridged, Vol, II. p. 'j'^i, Mortimer % 
Httlbandry, Vol, I, 
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Mnglani^ to ufe white Clay^ on thin Lands, fome of which, 
wHen they have been intermixed with the firft Clay that 
could be found in the Neighbourhood, were prodnàive of 
fine Wheat, for the Space of forty-eight Years. 

The fame Benefits that are derivable from Marie, and 
perhaps from good white Clay, may be imparted by Sand 
and Gravel to thofe Soils that^ are flrong and moid, and 
^hofe Parts are not eafily feparated. Thefe prolific Qga- 
lities refide more peculiarly in a Species of dry £arth, that 
is moil commonly found near Mines of Iron. 

Thofe Perfons who are able to bear the Expence of a 
Lime-Kiln near their Farms, and can eafily be furnifhed 
with fuch Stones as are proper to be calcined, or diflblved 
by Fire, may flrengthen the JighteH Lands, and fubdue the 
bardeft into Pliancy. 

Thofe Shells which are fometimes found in Beds or large 
Heaps under the Earth, or about its Surface; the Shells 
likewife of Oyflers and Mufdes; Sea Sand, and Sedge» 
which is a kind of Herb that grows on the Shores. — 

Cbivalier. I know it very well, and have feen Paniers of 
Oy fiers covered with it. 

Prior. All Parcels of Matter whatever, that are capable 
of producing large Quantities of Salts, will communicate 
Fertility, when they are properly difpofed upon Lands. 

It will frequency be fufficienc to form an Intermixture 
of natural Earth, and to dig a Pit to the Depth of a few 
Feet, and in the Corner of a Field, for the working up of 
this Compofition. We daily meet with Infiances of Oeco- 
nomy in Hnfbandry, by which marihy Soils that were en- 
tirely ufelefs, and even unfalutary and pernicious, are con- 
verted into excellent Soils, by being fupplied with Gravel, 
at a Time when the Horfes are unemployed in any other 
Work. 

The Invention of Fertilizing Lands, by an Intermixture 
of the Surface, not only with white Clay, but likewife 
^ with the firft common Çarth that occurs in digging, is far 
from being any Novelty ; fince it was pradtiled in Piit^^% 
Time, by the Inhabitants of the Countries adjacent to 
Colopnt and Bonm» 

You may judge, iny dear Cbe'valier^ by all the Species - 
of Manures, which are every where to be found either on 
the Surface^ or in the Bowels of the Earth, what a Number 

of 
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of Expedients are offered, by Providence, to Mm, for the 
Supply of his Neceifities, and to correâ the Infertility of 
his Land. His Domain is not Jimiced to the Surface of 
a Soil, bat he is made confcioos, that the Deity has been 
pleafed to conftitute him the M after and Monarch of the 
Earth, by leaving to his Jndudry the honourable Care of 
its Improvement and Melioration. 

Let thefe Preparatives to Hufbandry be our Sabjeél for 
this Day. We will take another Opportunity to depofite 
the Corn in the Earth, and fhall then endeavour to porfoe 
it throagh all its Progrefs, till we have at laft converted it 
into Bread. 

Chevalier. If we arc Mailers of fo many Expedients for 
the Improvement of Land, all Complaints of the bad 
Qualities of the Soil we poffefs are very unjuft^ fince they 
may be rectified by a little Labour. 

Prior. I can inform you of a very iingular Event, of 
which I myfelf was a Spe£lator for fome Years. 

The whole Patrimony of a certain Peafant confined of 
two little Spots oi Ground, which would hardly produce a 
fmall Crop of Oats, or Turky Wheat. The poor Man was 
defirous of railing a Growth of Corn, but as he was not 
provided either with Cattle or Manure, he opened a Pie, 
in a Corner of one of his Pieces of Land^ and dug out a 
black Sand, which he fcattered over the Surface of his 
Ground. He afterwards manured the other Piece, which 
lay adjacent to the Mgh Road, with the very Earth that 
he had heaped up along the Extent of that Road. He then 
repeated this Mixture from Year to Year, and at laft ac- 
quired the finefl Crop of Corn in all thofe Parts. He en- 
joyed the Benefits af this induilrious Improvement, for the 
Space of forty Years, though not without the Envy of his 
Neighbours, who were fo ridiculous as to charge him with 
magical Pradlices. 

Chen;aiier, This little Piece of Hiftory very much re- 
fembles that of Furius Crefinus, which the Count lately gave 
me an Opportunity of reading in P/iny the Natutelifl *. 

Prion I may poâîbly have read it too, though I don't 
jcecolled it at prefent. 

* Lib. xviii* 
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Cbwalier. Thts Crefinm had received his Freedom^ and 
he afterwards parcha^d a Piece of Groand» iroqi which 
he acquired, by indefatigable Labour, modi finer Harvelii 
than any oV his Neighboari , who had the largeft Traât 
of Land. Thefe all beheld him with jealous Eyes, and 
accufed him. with having Recourfe to Incantations, in or- 
der to improve his own Land by impoverifliing theirs. 
The XdiU fammoned him to appear before the People of 
Remit and he accordingly paid his Attendance» with his 
Saoghter, who was a hale Country Girl, in a decent Ha- 
bit. He likewife produced; beforehis Judges, all the Equi- 
page of his Hofbandry ; the Implements .were in good 
Condition, the Mattocks were very weighty ; the Size of 
Che Plough was very enormous; and his Oxen were all 
fat. Thtjfe^ faid he, O Romans, an the magical hftrumints 
I emphy ; there are indeed fome ethers ^ lahich I am incapable 
of producing I I métm the Stjueats of mf Brow, and my La^ 
hours hy Day and Night, This natural Eloquence gained all 
the Votes in his Favour, and he was acquitced'by the una- 
nimoos Voice of the Aflèmbly« 
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The Prior. The Chevalier. 

Chivaiier. f^ ■ " ^ H E Land is already prepared, and 
I requires oothiog now but the Seed. 
I PtUr, The Seed (bould be well 

^- chofen and.fieep^din a lixivious Li- 
The Choice of quor, previous to its Plantation. The right 
the Seed. Choice of it confifts in fcledling fuch as 

have a promifing Afpeoj and have been 
carefully winnow'd, and* purified from Tares, and other 
i mproper Grain. It will be prudent, at particular Times at 
lealt, to procure the Seed from a Soil» fome Leagues di- 
sant from that, in which we intend to fow it; for Corn 
will be apt to degenerate» by being always planted io the 
fame £arch, where it exhaufts the Juices that are agreeable 
to i( ; whereas it finds a new Supply in Land where it has 
never been fet. 

Chevalier, The moH perfedl Corn is undoubtedly 
chofen. 

Prior. The Seed, though it be finely plump, anJ fiee 
from ail Impurities» (houlc, however, be tbe Produc: of a 

Sou, 
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.$di ^iirffHOi', 4a ^ ftmeJieg^s of Heat «id Peitilrtv, to 
jroar own. . T)i^ TmnfiUoa Crofa.aH ioâifereftt State to a 
fetter isx^ry shot vv)lum)l«ieiaceiieat KounO^ 
for one ûfiHÀt jâsfsf «rfi^, ihcltfatare of tbe S«cd is injurcil 
by that .Proceeding» fto<i its tbriiring State will be in Danger 
of decking. 

Chevédkr, ^Jm. «re tHe J!igr«d.ieiit«, Sir, of that UtU 
viain» filuoiig^ ^idi, 70U iay, tkeSeed ni(iflpaf9> befbï« 
its PkntatKHi ? 

/>«>. Seedi$i«ptQwrly|««fian^ 
paifipgihe«i^>f«ifhrâUKiviiiaiofqoitk ^^ ^ 
JUmq» .or 1^^ flsji^ilg thom ^ve or £x 
. tipucs in a BNMejmâe Cor that Piurpoie. It » uCual to 
poar into a lai^ ^afiiet ;A hacdivd ,>mA twenty Pounds 
Wcj^t -1^ Comt i^ifik is a Qaaittity fo^ficient for fow- 
ling an hereof I#and. The Baiket and Seed may be then 
• pWtged {or fome Hours iaa Vcdlel, which, on that Occa- 
uo%t «naft ooalain «««nty Pouads of Lime, at>d «boot 
.staa or Ion Pails of Waeer. The Cora ihoold afterwards 
be dried in the Sun, or it may be (hook <ahout In a V^eiTel^ 
.;vviifiraîa chf^aiPot^^ds âf fddt-fotfe, or half that Qoantity 
of Alum» or only two Ounces of Vordigrcafe, ha^'e bete 
..cU^vad Ui Water. £on>o:Fafroosde Vitriol» and others 
common Salt. 

The Brine is fomeftimes^eoafipofedof Salts extraéled from 
the Afhesof all Sortsof Plantf ; but fome People thîirk it 
a batter Method to drench the Seed to the Lees of Wir^ 
or the Dr^s of Oiiaes* Thaïe are liufbaadoten, who 
.only mix -their Cora ^with ^ruifed Lime, 4md (bw both the 
one aad the other ; iaai^iiig to tSe .Airaod ftata the Care <^ 
di(periiag (he Salts aaid Spiritë of this Int^raiiiictare aiider 
Ahe Furioiws. 

.Cif^wtihr. Tjiafe Mathads :are not new» btfc were aç- 
^^aad evaa in VirgiC% Tàvoétr* i \{ot that great foet dé<- 
^Blaffs, 

Tnfifan thi Snd^i tmper'dfûr tbiS^ 
WkhfoigtwU NUfe, «r /iv Lees of OU. 

* Semîna yi^I e^uidf m multps medicare feseittes^ 
"St xutroprius^ àut nigra p^rfundere amurca* 'Oeorg» x« 
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Prior. Their Efficacy hai always been confinned bf 
Experience. This Brine fortifies the Corn againft fermerai 
Difiempers, to which it is obnoxious. The Bracky Fla- 
voar it diffofes, difgofts and chafes away the Worms, and 
Moles» and Field-mice, that Would otherwife devoar the 
Corn in (he Earth. Experience has likewife made ic evi- 
dent» that all lixiviated Seeds are improved in their Fertility, 
and render*d more faccefsfol. There are fome Hafband- 
men, who are fo fally perfaaded of the good Effs&s bf 
their preparatory CompoRtion, that inflead of a hundred 
and twenty Ppands of Corn» they only employ two thirds, 
or even bnt half that Qaancity ; and mix» for each Acre, 
lixty or foveAty Pounds ot Corn» with chopped Straw, that 
the Hand of the Sower may be filled as afaal. * 

A fingle Grain» in confequence of fnch a Preparation, 
has been frequently known to (hoot up feven or eight Stems, 
each of which has fupported an Ear, which contained more 
than ûfty Grains. The Number o£ Stems produced by 
one Seed is fometimes prodigious» and they have amounted 
to more than thirty *. 

Chenuûur, I have heard you fajS Sir, that there is but 
one Bud in each Seed. 

Prior. The Number of Stems produced from one Gràhi 
of Corn» is a Faâ too well attefied» to admit of any Doubt. 
This Faû therefore» and a Variety of others» make it evi- 
dent, that I entertained a wrong Opinion; and that infteand 
of only one Bud in each Grain» there is really a Racquet of 
them; t)ie moft exterior of which fhoots out firft» and dtf- 
ilroys all the reft» by engroifing the Nourtihment from 
them» unlefs the adjacent Earth be impregnated with a 
fafficieht Supply, of «vegetable Piindples for their Support. 
This Profunon of Bilds» which are unfolded in Proportion 
to the Quantity of Sahs« «nd other nutrimental Aids ac- 
quired by them in the£arth» may be^ confidered-as an In- 
vitation to us to be inquifitive after the beft Expedients for 
their Improvement. 

Cbe^ûiiir. We have an ample Supply of all the different 
Species of Salts, and 'tis poflible that we may hereafter 
be able to furnifli the Earth» at a fmall Expence» with that 
particular Species. and jnft Proportion ^^f^Salt as will be 

• Malpighi Anatomt Plant. 

MlSdcnt 
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lufiicient to promote ita^F«rtility for mai^ Yeârs^ -and with- 
CM^t t^ lead Intjermiiilop. ^.' 

Pnor, Its Produce woold then be mcreafed to a ihtrd, 
or perhaps «oe half inforCi than if now afSbrd», 

tChtmalier» We muft, however, purfae the old Methods, 
till thefe new Difcoveries are obtained \ aod I <(hatt now 
bç glad to know the proper Time for Sowing. 
Prior. The Species of Corn that arc fown 
before the Winter- Seafon,' are the automnal Com, 
Wheat, Barley, and ^^t, I'fuppofe, Sir, you 
are not unacquainted with the Nature of Wheat in general ; 
but there are fome Species of it that are not very comnoon ; 
as the red and white PoNard Wheat ; the foriner of which 
is fown in Spring, and the latter is fovvn in Daupbiné and 
, Flanders \ -Toas^le, which is common in Languedoc i and ~ 
S|>elt; which the Germans ofe more than oorfelves. 

. Rye is the food of the poor People* and 
tljri ves in the worft Soils» and the drieft Years. Rye. 
Its refrefliing Qualities are freqoently an In- 
ducement to feveral Perfons to intermix a fmall Quantity 
olr it withi Wheat, which it renders more lender and 
agreeable, and adds to it a pleafing Freihnefs. The dry 
apd. degenerate Kind of Rye, which is called Homed or 
Spur- Corn, is only fit to be thrown away; and it occa- 
fions fatal Difiempers in tbofe Countries where it is ufed 
faiv the Inhabitants. 

Starch- Corn, or Autumnal Barley, is fown 
before the Winter- Seafon. 'The Spike of this Starch Corn* 
Orain has four Sides> whejfeas the common 
Barley has only two, , It is cut in the Month of June^ 
and proves very Cer viceable to poor People, till the Har- 
vefl fupplies them with their Winter ^rovifion. It may be 
cut while it continues green, and it flioot^ up two or three 
times. Horfes are equally fond of the Straw and the 
Grain» 

The fmall Grains, which are fown in Marché are Oats, 
and Barley i Lentils, and little round Beans. 

The Oat Harveft is an important Article in Oats. 
Commerce, becaufe this Grain is the principal 
Food of Horfes. It is iikewife made into a (ahitary Gruef, 
when it has been cleared from its Huflcs. 

K J Cbevidier. 
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(Uft^éUir. Wkat can- he the Uife of diaf Dh^ wmA»' 
Roller» which is drawn by a Horfe> ever u ¥H\ë of ^Oan 
that ara aewly flioe bd ? 

Prior, It comprcttes too lav » Soil doffeto-Hie-Roott, 
ai^y by rendring the Sorftice a ^îolsa compa^, prerents aSl 
iflMBoderate Evaporatkni, doroig thv ârft lieats. 

fiarley» thoogb it be iret altogether îo o&- 
Basicy* ful a» Rye» is ehe Noarifinn^At of a Mnlcf- 

tufi« of Animals. The Sfamatdi feed thesr 
Horfes with it» iaftead of Oats; aod it makes. fine^ Brest!» 
iba* the Tafta of it is not very agreeable to^ tkoie wht> baw 
cot been habkttated to it. This Grain is- Hkewil^ the priir- 
cipai legr^dtent of Beer» and it fUAiiftes as with Ptifanes^ 
Grueh» and refreihiag Creams. 

,Che^mlier, That agreeable Water, \rfiich we call Orgeaf, 
is undoubtedly made with this Grain. 

Prior, A Pafie» compofed of Barley -Meal» may be one. 
of its Ingrédients» if yon pleale; bot ic is generally made with 
Melon Seeds» mix^d with Sagar» and hmt fcanted' Water; 

Lentils» little round Beans, Lupines or wild Peafe, and 
feveral other Species of fmall Grain» are either fown apart» 
or intermixed at Pleafiire. Their Straw affords n good 
Food for BeaAs of Harden» Cows^ and Sheep; and the 
Grain itftlf is given to Horfes» Swrnc, and Fowls. Lentils 
whicK are fo mach dif^egardtd in the Coimtry» are in great 
I.RQtm zi Paris, and contri bate, atleafi» ta the Regularity, 
of the Courfes brought to oor Tables. 

Black or Saracém Corn» which, according to the common 
Tradition, was imported on ottr Coaft by the Saracens when 
they came to infult as» towards the Expiration of the Er^ 
Aace of oor Kings» is a fmall fable Grain of a triangular 
9orm. It prores an agreeable Food to Fowls, and partictr* 
larly to Pheafaots, and its Flower) afford the Bees a delici- 
ous Regale 

Millet is the fmalleft Species of Corn» and 
Millet» among other Ufes to which it i» appropriated» 

it fupplies Canapy Birds and Orttfians with their 
mofi daiighcful Noarifhmeat. 

Panic» or beâfded Corn, which- ou^bt not 

Ftiiuc, to be conR^naded with the^beardcd Corn, 

which ia mad^ inteéxeettent Bread, is a S|)ecici 

pf large Millet, whofe Stem rîfcs to the Height of right or 

nine Fce^ ' Riw# 
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Rice, which i3 but little cpltivated in 
I^rance, cfelighta in Shade, and *m Lands Rw«. 
t bat are rather moid thai) fat. It might, in- 
line meafurcj be advantazeoas to Tow thi9 Grain- in oar 
snarfhy Lands, whicjb are h uAcilefs at prefenh l^ce*i» àr 
very noerifhinj; Diet, and ma<:h ufel in Sooj^. It i» the 
Ufoa! Food ot the Rafitm People, ajtd the CÈinffg brew il- 
into a Drink, which ferves thrâi inftead of Wine. 

May z, or TjtrÂey Corn, h a large Grain al- 
inoft round, fomething angular, and abont- M*y«» 
the Size of a common t^ea.. Ohç SpeétB of 
it is yeIlov({, another red, aed a third fort ts çoloarM HkeMYr- 
hie. The Complexioi^of its Skm i^ ejKtfemefy varied ; it af- 
fords a very white, and^fcimietimes » yelip^ifb Meal ; and' 
> it$ Tafie b rendered agreeable by Ufe. It proves a good In- 
gredieAt in Ragofits, andmay be. made into Bread and Cakes. 
^ns caI);omaty âkewifeto boil it; ^d this is the manner, in 
which the People of ^â. zf^i; Jhierka^frepûre i|fbr their 
Tables. This Corn acqtiires a very large Growth, and 
nay be employed indead of the generality of leiler Grains^, 
cfaally given to Animals. It moots out four, ifive, and^ 
fometimes fix Stems, like Reeds $ thefe< rife aboat feven 
Feet Ivigh» and contain a rich Pith or Syrup, from which* 
a real Sugar may be extraâed. Bach Stem fupports two 
or more Spikes, four or five- Finger» in^ height, and which 
are enfolded in fevera) large Skins, almoS as (Inong a» 
Parchment; by means of which, the Grains are preferred' 
from all humidity, and the Depredations of Birds. Everji 
Spike is compofed of eight Sides, oi* Ranges, each of 
which contains thirty Grains; the , whole eight yield two 
handred and forty; the Prod uâ theisefow of one Stem ge<^ 
nerally exceeds kven hundt^ ; and if we reckon no more 
than three S:ems, the Grains they- produce will amount 
to above two thoufand ; and all thefe fpringfromr the fingle 
Grain that was planted in the Earth, 

This prodigious Fecundity, in 'ConjunAien with t^'' 
beneficial Qaalities of the Grain, has^ already induced the 
Hufbandmen to plant it in feiferali;>^ our ^d«#Â«r«.Proviattes ; 
and they have derived great 'Advantage» from their Labours, . 
efpectally with refpefik to their PouJtry. The Harvefi of 
this Corn is not only much npore abundant^ .bntUkewlflS 
morcceftain than any other; and its Goodnefsis more 
K.4i unifii; 
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miimpaired by the Geoeralky of thofe Diûtmptn ibat 
prove deAroâive to other Grain. Yoq fee» Sir, thel-e are 
fome Coantriesi where Experiments are made withoac anj 
Detrimeot; but this happens not to be oar Method. We 
begin with condemning every Pradticethat is not eAabliflied 
among us, and are generally fo inodeft, as to imagine our 
Condud to be the Model .of what is proper to be done. 

Thefe, my dear CJbi^/ter, are the diferent Species of 
natrimental Grain; bul;there are ^ther Seeds which are 
planted. to great Advantage in fevei^l of our Lands. 

Theiê are, firftr the oily Seeds, which are 
Oily Seeds, fown towards Spring. The chief cof^ thèfe 
are Cole- Seed» which produces a Sfixks of 
Cabbage; Rape-Seed, which muft not be confounded 
with the Seed of Turnips ; Sefamum and Poppey-Seed. 
Thofe are all produâive of Oil for Lamps, and likewife 
for the dreiUng of Wool. The Oil extraâed from Camo- 
mile, and feveral other Plants, is ufed in medicinal Prepa- 
rations; and the Poppey Oil is eaten in feveral ?ro- 
TiDces* 

Cbfvaher, Is there not Reafon to be apprehenfiye of its 
proving as foporiferous as Opium, which is likewife ex- 
traâed from Poppies ? 

prior, I don^t believe i^ comparable to the Oil of 
fravinctj but it is daily eaten, without any prejudicial Ef- 
feâ. The Opium, which flows from an Incifion made in 
the Head of a Poppey almoft ripe, is entirely différent from 
the Oil, which is drawn from the Seed. 

After this. Account of the oily Seeds, it will be proper 
to take Notice of the various Clafles of Plants that are 
fown in open Lands; as Saffron, Senvie, Hops, Hemp, 
Woad, Tobacco, and feveral others. 

Saffron, which is the befl Revenue of fome 
JSaffiron. . Provinces, and particularly of Part of Gatinois^ 
where it grows in Perfection, is a Plant that 
rife« from 'a bulbous Root. At the End of two Years, it 
will Woflbm in the Months of Sefttmeir and Oâober. The 
Flowers are beautiful, and bear a Pointai, which rifes from 
their Bottom, and is divided into three Branches, which are 
called Darts. Thefe are the only Parts of the Flower that 
are ufed, as being what is properly called the Saffron. It 

is 
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h eînployed by Dyers, and our Cooks fometimes ufe it, to 
colour their Ragouts with a light Red. In a word, it is 
exceedingly efteehied by the NoNbem People. 

Senvie is a very fmall Grain, yielding a 
yellow Farina, which, with an Intermixture ^ 
of Vinegar or new Wine, to correâ its Poig- ^°^*^* 
nancy, is what we call Moftard. 

Hops, which are .propagated from Seed, 
Sets,. and Roots, produce a Flower that gives Hop». 
Strength to Beer). and chiefly contributes to 
its Agreeablenefs. They accomplifh their Growth, by 
twining round long Poles, in cultivated Lands, which arc 
diftinguilhed by the Name of Hop-Grounds. The Ufe 
which is made of Hops in the Liquor drank in cold Coun- 
tries, and the Manner of raifmg them on Props, has given 
the Plant the Appellation of the Northern Vine. 

I fhall not acquaint you with any Particulars relating to 
Hemp and Flax, fmce they have been the Siibjeét of a' 
former Converfation*. 

Woad, Madder, and Weld, arc fown in , * ' 

feveral of our Provinces, for the Ufe of Dyers. Woad, 
Woad, which is libewife called Wade, is pro- 
perly a Pafte, made with powdered Leaves of a Plant that 
is fown in flrong Soils, and a hot Climate, like Languedoc^ 
where it is much cultivated. The Leaves of this Plant arc 
firjft bruifed, and then fleeped in Water for feveral fuccef- 
flve Months. ' The Sediment, which finks to the Bottom, 
is worked into a PaHe, and then fent to the Dyers. 

The little Woad of Normandy Ohly differs from the 
other, as it is a leflbr Plant, and is likewife prepared with 
fome Variation from the other Method. This Paile, which 
affords a blue Dyt^ is the Bafis of moft other Tinâures. 
Indigo, which 4>roduce8 a more perfeâ Blue, is not a Paite 
ef pulverized Leaves; but the Juice or Sediment of a 
Plant, which has been immerfed for fome Time in Water. 
The Plant itfelf is cultivated both in the Eofi and If'eft 
Indies* 

The Roots of Weld furnifti a red Dye. The 
Plant flourifhes in light and moid Soils, and Weld« 
in Marihes that have been drained. We may 

t Vol. 1. IXalogue XV. 
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for ni a Judgment of its Nature» by its fuccefsful Growth 
in the lU4na of Ztdand^ fiom whence we are famiihed 
with the fineft Species. 

madder is another Plant» which ie eafily 
Madder. cnltivated in li^ht Soils } it afibrds a ye>low 

TinAttre» and 1&. likewife an Ingredient in 
green and other Dyes. 

The laH Clafs of Seeds fown in arable Lands^ 
Fttlkr*^i is that of Tefil» or Fuller's ThiUle. The 

Thiâle. Aaggy Heads of this Plant are nfeful in raif- 

ing the Nap on Woolen Cloth» and ren- 
defiflg it impenetrable to the Air» by Means of the delicate 
Down» with which they cover all the Surface of that Ma- 
BufaAure. This Plant profpers beft in a light Soil. 
' Chtn^alitr. I have feen Tobacco, which is io much xX^^ 
thrire to Perfe£Uon in very bad Land; and it ought to be 
confgned to thofe Provinces where the Soil is unfertile» 
, and which the Cultivation of this Plant would certainly 
•urich. 

Friw. There are Varieties of other ufeful Seeds» whofe 
Nature correfponds with the Quality of fuch Land as yoa 
have mentioned, as you may judge by the Detail I have 
given you of the feveral Species. AH Sorts of Soil are ca- 
llable of Melioration» and the Facility in chufing proper 
Seed for that EiFeâ has occaûpned thofe prudent Reguia- 
tions» which have limited the Culture of Tobacco to our 
Foreign Settlements; fince it is often the only Plant» which 
can be raifed there wiih any coniiderable Advantage. 

Cbwaiiir» Will you be fo good» Sir» as to inform me 
when the Ufe or Tobacco was originally iatrodnced 
among us ? I have been told that it has not been very long 
in vogue.^ 

Prior, InthcYcar i56o»MonfieuriWV0/, 
Âfthiftorical Ac- whorefidcd in Portugal^ in the Quality of 
counçof Tobacs^.. AmbaHàdor from thcCourt of Franafyvi^à 
Part of his Garden with the Seeds of this 
Plant» whieh he bad received of fome curious Perfoas» who 
brought them from 9 Part of Mexico called Têhétcco; and 
where the Natives diâioguî(h the Plant by the Name of 
Petufî, The extraordinary Succefs which attended the 
Applicatioifofits Leaves to fome partie «lar Ulcers» gave it 
ihc Reputr ion of an excelleut. Vulnerary. Monfieur Nicot^ 

fta€> 



fmtkt this Plant to Queen Qub^riiu of Mtdia\ aofl ffom 
^efe Circumftances it acqaked thef^v^r^l^Cucçeâive Nam^s 
of J^mV i/«r^, NicQfiaiui, P^/un, a^ To6accû ; the lall 
c^ which KaoMs it has io^parted to oac of the Uide ^^f- 
ti/iej, where It fiMceeds better than in any o.ther Country. 
Ita à'iScftnt Ufeft are now. uiiiverfaliy koqwn; it rcfembles, 
our Henbane of Canada in its principal Operatipfi, which . 
confifU in ilioiulating the Nerves^^^and affi^iôing th^sç with 
a kind of coavnlfive Motion. '^ 

Chevalier. Can thU Ibfotion, which, fetmjs to bean Irre?* 
galarity forced upon Nature, be produâive oC any good : 

Fjrior. It undoubtedly i^ qualified to fre^ us Uoxsk ftnjr^ 
redt^odant Humour; and ic then become a f^lntary Re-. 
SKiedy. But is there any Reafon tofuppofe that HeaMi^ can 
only he fecured ^ a conftant Recourfe to this R«iiif 4y ; 
or can we imagine we derive any real Relief» itom Wing 
every Mom^ent afFf^died with Convulfions ? 

Let HÇ, however^ refome our Subjed. Tk.Mo«™ ^ 
QfallthodiffereatSeeas^wehavc mentioned, Jowingf 
fomç are pilante4 fingle, others in Pairs» and 
19 HoW equally dUftant from one another. A third fort ia 
fowuy either with a £ngle or double Caft; and this latter 
Method is oled with Com.^ When the I)uiban4aian haa. 
1irokeA,hi| Land into faall Parte, either for Wbe^^ or Rye» 
which are foira in the Mon^s 0/ SefUfifierznà^O^ifr t ^ 
or for the March Grains, which are ki iiji that Month, aq4: ' 
hktwife in j^riii inftead of hsing fo (t^erâitious ##. i^^ 
wait for any certain Period, of the Moon, which wouldL- 
c;anre him to .lofe the fine Days thtt areprefent^4 to hin^, 
he faftèns his Ipng Bag bafore him, into which he poora 
& Maafora of the Grain, an4 windji tha Extremity of the 
Sag round his left Arni^ that ha may hayç . it at his full 
Comouind. He then fills bU otthar Hand* advances in ^ 
direâ Line, and featter» tha Seed with 1^ circular CaS, by 
carrying his Hand to hia Uft ShovUçr. He afterwards fills 
his H|ind. a fécond Time^ and: direftf its Motion by that 
of his rifl^t Foot, fn this manner does he proceed, and 
with a Movement, whofo JuAne& and Regularity are very 
pleafing to the Eye of a Spedi^tor. 

CbtfwJiêf. Is Plrafurcr then conft^lt^d \sfk this particular 
Motion? 

15; 6 Pmrt 
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Prior» By no means, Sir ; and thé Exaônefs with wfaicli^ 
he perforins it, is only calculated for the equal Diftribati^a 
of the Seed. When he hat filled one Space of Groond, 
he turns off into a new Line, whofe Diftaoce from the 
other is adjufted by the Extent of the Call. The Cora 
begins to vegetate, when it has been four and twenty Hoars 
in the Earth. 

When the Article of fbwing is completed, the Hafbanct- 
man begins to erjoy feme Refpite from his Labour; wt^d 
one of his greateft Satisfaâions atthatTinie is to walk over 
his Ground, and («e a Field, that was dry and naked a few 
Days ago, entirely covered with a beautiful Verdure. His 
Heart then exults with Joy^at thefe favovrable Omens 
of a fertil Harveft. 

Chivûtier, Let os attend him iii hi» Walk, and fhare his 
Contemplation on the Progrefs made by the Grain, frora 
the Moment it ia firil unfolded, till the Seafon when its 
Fruit appears.* 

Prior. This amiable Operation of Nature begins to be 
withdra>vB from our View, and the Seafon, when by 
opening the Earth I could have (hewn you the Seed new- 
ly 0)ot forth, is onhapprly clapfed. I, however, have 
found out an Expedient for procsring you a Sight of thi» 
Procefs without any Diâicalty. I have caufeii feveral 
Grains of Corn, and Seeds of all Kinds, to >fhoot forth 
in the opeA Air, without any AlEûànce from the Earth ^ 
and will now acquaint you with the Method for obtain-- 
ing this EfFeé^. Vou are to lay tihe Seed on a light Spread 
ot Wool, which muft be fupported by a leaden Plate 
pierced through with feveral Holes, which ought te be 
fomething large. When this Plate is placed ever a 
great Vtilei, always filled with dear Water, and whicb 
ought freqtiently to be renewed, it will draw up a Mor- 
flure into the Wool, which performs the.Funâions of 
Earth to the Seeds, Thefe will begin to fhoot in a few 
Days, and their Roots will be gradually extended to the 
Waterj and though they will then acquire fewer Juices 
than they would imbibe from the Earth, they will, 
however, be fucceisful in their Vegetation; efpecially if the 
Water be changed, and likewife intermixed with a fmaJl 
Quantity of Salt. I have compared the Cijccumttaoces, 
wiiich attend the Seeds in the Wool, with thofe that occur 

.1 to 
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r to them in the Earth, and find the Proccfs to be, much; 
k the fame. 

I When a Seed has been in the Ground about two Days, 

i the Juices which fweil it, are communicated to the Bod, 

; and caufe it to (hoot. This Bud is always lodged in one 

o£ the extreme Parts of the Seed ; and that Portion of it, 

^vhich lies near the Surface, is the little Root of the future. 

I Plant. That Part of the Bud, which is next to the inward 

Subilance of the Sred, is the Stem and Head of the Plant. 

T'he generality of Seeds are compofed of two Pieces, called 

Lobes, and which are, at firfl, united by a cooAmoi^ 

Fold age, whofe Texture is more or lefs fubflantial. When 

the Seed is fwelled by the Juices of the Earth, the Lobes^ 

burfl their Covering, in confequence of which, they are fe- 

paraied from each other ; and they then furniih the young 

Plant with the fine milky Nourifhment, with which they 

are impregnated. They are likewife ftrengthened by the 

Procefs of Vegetation ; they (hoot out of the £arth, in order 

to perform the Office of feminal Leaves to the Plant, and 

wither away, when it has exhaulled them of their nntri* 

mental Fluid, and no longer needs their AfiiAance, Yooi 

will obferve every Particular of this Progrefs, in feveral 

Species of Beans, as alfo in Peafe, and the Seeds of Citruls 

and Melons; and I think the Inftances 1 hj^ve now offered 

are fufiicient» 

There are other Seeds, whofe Foldage is not fep&rat^d 
into two Parts, in order to furniih. the two firft Leaves ; an4 
tho' it fupplies the tender Plant with its original Nooriih-' 
ment, it continues in the Earth, where it (brinks into 
Wrinkles, and. withers in proportion to the Strength the 
Plant acquires, by extraâing more fubflantial Juices from 
the Soil. You will experience this Procefs in Wheat and 
Millet, which I have carefully traced in their different Ac- 
cédions of Growth. 

When a Grain of Corn has been depofited 
in the Earth for the fpace of twenty-four^ ThcCorn-Bud; 
^ Hours, the Bud ufually begins to difengage , , . 

it{e]f from the Subftance of the Grain, and (hoots out its 
Root and Stem. The Root is at firfl wrapt up in a kind of 
Parfe, through which it forces its way. Two other Roots 
fpring forth, in a lateral Direction, within a few Days, and 
bttrft through tho Texture that covered them. Each of the 

three 
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three Roott is (hagged with t mimber cf Fibres^ which 
dofely twine i^botat the faline Parcicles of Earth thmt are 
prefented to them in their Progrefs, and exkra^ froia them 
whatever Is capable of nouriHiing the yoonj^ Plant» in con- 
jnndion wi'h the Fluids it (till derives Irom the in ward 
Sobftance of the Seed, to whofe Bottom the Plant cjctcnds 
feveral fmall Filaments. 

The Stem fhoots upwards» ia as direfè a 
The Stem. Line as h poffibly can form, while the ter- 

re(lrial Juices habituate the Root to deicend, 
by infittuating themfelves into its Pores. The fame Juices 
are likewife inftrumental in railing the Stem, while the Air, 
by flowing into its Pores, pronu>te8the Continuance of that 
Direfbon. The Body of the Plant afcends infenfib)/ 
through a little Tegument that preferves it, Thefe forts ef 
Teguments are very common in Plants; they likewife en- 
compafs the generality of Flowers; and we may oblerve 
diem folded round the Buds of Leaves, in Trees. They 
are fometimes lengthened» like a fécond Growth of feaiinal 
Leiives, as ^s very evident in the expanding Gems of the 
Chefnut-Tree; but theyfoon wither, when no Danger at- 
tends the Plant that was confi^ned to their Care. 

The Corn will begin to (hoot a little ver- 
The Leavet. dant Point out of the Barth, about the fixth. 
Day after it^ Plant^tioQ. This feeble Steaa 
is only a Packet of Leaves foïàeé over one another around 
the Spike, which flill continues inviiible, ^nd is lodged in, 
the Heart. The £rft Leaf of this Pacquet opens a iittle 
towards the Point, but its lower Part is always rolled op in. 
the hard Covering, from whence it (prings. Some Days. 
Hfter this Procefs, the Foliage of the Seed, though it hat. 
Hill fome Remains of a milky Fluid, begins to IHrink* and* 
falls into Wrinkles. 

The Porfe, which indofes the Rçots,. begins to wiiher. 
Jiw^y» ^d ell thefe traniient Pieces foon die and disappear,, 
whenlhey have acconiplifiied the FunSions.fot which they, 
were appointed. 

If we clear away theTegnment pf theSeed^ and r^renck. 
the Foliage front whence the Roots have âiot, is well as. 
that, which emitted the Pacquet of long Leaves; we ihall 
have nothing left l)ot the Pacquet itfelf which eontaias the 
green Leavesi and the real Steal. Thefe Leaves^, wben, 
3- ib«ry 
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t\iey are unfolded in a proper Maixao*» will difcover the 

firft Rudiixïents of four Tube^, whkh cûmpofe thQ Stem, 

and at whofe Extremity the Bud of thé Spike will appear. 

From the firfl Knot, which is neareft to the Roots» a Leaf 

Iprings forth» and performs the Office of a Coverinj^ to a 

lecond Tube. Another Leaf like wife rifes from the Ucond 

Knot, and wraps itfelf round the third Tube. The third 

Knot produces another ^eaf, which indofes a fourth Tobe, 

together with the Spike» The Space between the firft and 

fécond Knot, heareft the Roots, is then much larger than 

the Interval that feparates the fécond Knot from t& third. 

On the nppermoft of thefe Tubes, which are joidcd iiato 

one another, rifes the Spike, which is eafily difUnguiihed 

by the Roundnefs and Tranfparency of its little Grains^ 

that refemhie fo many Pearls. 

When the green Leaves of the Corn have acquired fo 
much Thicknefs, at the Return of Spring, as to make it 
probable, that the Stem will be impaired and crulhed down 
under the Weight of the Spike; the H uibandman introduces 
a Flock of Sheep* into his Field, to nibble ofF the Points 
of the Foliage, which ought to be confumed in a (hort 
Time -, and this Expedient fortifies the Stem, which is in» 
clofed by thofe Leaves. 

The Growth of Corn now begins to be fecnred. The 
Spike rifes from the Covering that iheltered it from the In- 
clemency of a cold and inconftant Air: The different Lodg- 
ments, that are to contain the future Grains, beéiil to be 
enlarged ; and they ihoot out two Kinds of Piftju, to re- 
ceive the Powder from the Knot of Chives that appear in a 
higher Situation, and impart Fertility to the Buds. When 
none of this Pawder happens to be difcharged, the Bads 
are unproda£live, and the Covering, with its Contents» 
remains flu and ufelefs. 

When the Buds have lengthened and dilated that meal/. 
Sabflance, to which they are united by Branches that may^ 
be called the feminal Roots, the Foliage, and likewife the 
firft Leaves, which extracted from the Eartkand Air fuch 
Juices and Spirits as were proportioned to the delicate Tex- 
ture of the Stem, b^gia to wither ilway ; and as the Stesa 

• •— ■■■t K e gravidb procnmb'at culmus arîftis, 
Lvxttriem fegetem tenera dej^afcicinherba*. Ctorg, i«. 
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is then ftrengthened» it operates with more Vigour by k« 
felf. It divefts the Leaves jof their nutrimental Juices, 
%ihich it engro/Tes to itfelf, though in reality they are only 
to enrich the Spike» which it bears. 

Che'vaHer. When you have fortified the Stem, Sir, a» 
much as yoa pleafe, it will only have a Breadth of two- 
twelfths of an Inch, to flrengthen a Height of four or fiv^ 
Feet, and fometimes more. How is it poflible then for fa 
weak a Trunk to fupport the Spike, wich all its Grain ? 
My Life depends on the Prefervation of this Plant, and 
when I conflder, that the lead Wind lays it low» it creates 
me fome Inqaietnde. 

Prior. I confefs you have Reafon to be furprjfcd, that Co 
precious a Spike Ûiould be fuHained by fuch a flender and 
lofty Stem, which isdeflitute of Shelter and Support,^ and 
is planted in the midll of a vaft Field, where all the Winds 
have alternately their full Play. Let us therefore enquire 
what ReafoDS can be afligned for fo extraordinary a 
Struâure. 

Corn afcends more than mod Species of Grain, and even 
to the Height of four or five Feet; that it may rife above 
a putrifying Humidity, which exhales from the Earth, and 
whofe Effcdls are rtvy perceptible after the Clofe of Day, 
when the nodumal Cold condenfes this moifl Vapour, and' 
prevents its Diffipation. Were the Grain lodged at a lefs 
Didance from^the Earth, the watry Stream would caufeit 
to bad forth with too much Precipitation. 

This lofty Stem has only two-twelfths of an Inch for its 
Diameter; but this Proportion is adjufled by the niceil 
Œconomy, fince a fmall Field is hereby qualified to con-' 
tain a great Number of Spikes. But as lank as this Stem ap- 
pears, it has been formed by an Artthatpreferves it, for the 
Space of five Months, uninjured by theFlndluationsof Air. 
Four Knots, of a folid Subllance; and which referable' 
(Irong Bands, fallen it fuflicicnily, without depriving it of , 
its due Flexibility ; and it continues capable of bending, 
without breaking, under the common Gales of Wind, or 
even beneath the formidable Force of imjpetuous and fudden 
Blads; fince its Knots enable it to recover its former Pofition, 
in the returning Calm. It is a pleafing Sight to behold the 
eafy Undula^oii of this Foreft of Spikes^ which gently fmk 
. . with 
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'^ wttb each facceffive Flow of Air» and feem to roS like the 
't \Vavet of an immenfe Ocean. 

[2 The fame wife Precaution has been employed in the For- 

xnation of the Spike, in which the Grains are ranged one 

above another, at e^ual Didance^, that the Nourifhmenc 

I sxiay be equally difiribated amongft them. They are like- 

\ wife coi^cealed and fecured undef different Coverings, 

It which are fobftantial enough to weaken the Force of 

i the Sun- beams, and are fo compaAIy joined together! aa 

r to exclude and throw ofiF the Dews and Rain, which 

{ would ocherwiie caufe them to fhoot forth. Several of 

thefe Coverings terminate in as many Points of différent 

I Degrees in length, and which, in the Opinion of fome 

j Ferfbns, are little Canals appointed for the Introduûion of 

â proper Quantity . of Air into each Cell; others think, 

, they form a Palifade againfi the Ravages of Birds *. I am 

I very inclinable to believe, that thefe Points, or Beards of 

Corn, are iutended to break the Force of Rain-Drops; in 

confeauence of which, they are difcharged from each fide, 

inHeaa of finking in, towards the bottom of the Cells of 

Che feveràl Grains, which would be rotted by a Continuance 

6f Moiftare amongfl them. 

Nothing is more noxions to the . Spike than 
violent Winds and Mildews, which latter are Mildews, 
a fmall vifcous Rain, whofe Parts, that are 
mod impregnated with Sulphur, adhere, in different Quan* 
titles, to fome particular Stems, where they are glewed while 
jhe Water flows down. The Sun, which afterwards heata 
this gummy and combnflible Fluid, renders it fo active and 
penetrating, that it burns the Stem, and converts the Grains 
into a kind of Cinder, or black Powder, whofe Intermix* 
ture with the good Corn, is defiruâive to its Growth. 
Cheva/ier, Is there no Remedy againft this DifaHer ? 
Prior. As to Tempcfls, which arc appointed for our 
Punifhment and Probation, neither Force, Induftry, nor 
any other Precaution will avail againU them; but the per- 
nicious EfFeâs of Mildews may Be prevented by a long 
Cord, drawn by two Perfons fucçefiively over all the Spikes 
in a Field ; and by drongly fhakingoff'the fmall Rain, be- 
fore it has been inflamed by the Sun. 

* Contra avium minoruin morfam mvniiuitttr vallo ariftaruja* 
Cic.de Scncd. -*• 

Thft 
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The Corn at hft afibmes its Golden H^; 
Th« Hwvttts bot we Bre not to have recourfe to th£ Sickle 
tilt the yellow Complexion, of the Harveft 
beg^îns. to dtepeo into a red, and the Grain, by oafolding 
its Covering, invites us to gather it la, and prevent its 
fpontaneom Fftll.^ *Tis then that a namber of officious 
Hands tender us their Services, and are Willingly bli»ckened 
so the glowing Sanlhine, in order to cox down and bind oor 
Sheaves. The.poor Labourers, by thefe means, fecure tbem- 

^ lelves a (hare of this beneficial Grain, which was denied 
them by their deftitute Circu m (lances of I^ife, and the In- 

, fertility of their native Provinces. They pa& from Places, 
where the Harvefi is compleated, to thofe Parts where i^ 
proves more ^ardy, and clofe the Scene of their Laboars 
with the.MarcJ^ Grain. Thefe. good People revifit their 
beloved Families in Autumi^, and no longer dread the Ap* 
proach of the mdancholy Seaibaof Winter. Their Labooia 
liaise fopplied them wiâi Bread, and an eafy Satisfaâion 
of Mind i and they have now acquired a Sufficiei^cy to. 
fret them (elves from the Importunitiea of Tax-men. 

Chevalier, The Poor as well as the Rich are now crowned* 
with Plenty ; bat as wa ought to be capable of preGerving 
the Gifta of Nature, I muft intreatyoa. Sir, tp refreib mf 
Memory, with the Obfervations you formerly made* in a 
tranûent manner, on the Method of ftoring up Corn for a 
lengdi of Time. 

Frior, Corn is vtry difVrent from Frnits» 
Methods for pire- withrefpefltotheMannerofitsPrefervation. 
Arviag Corn. As thefe latter are only intended for our Re- 
fre(hment, in the Courfe of their SucceiSon 
ibr a^ew Weeks, and, atmoft, can only be preferved through 
the enfaing Winter; all their Coveringis but a light Robe, 
which, however, is proportioned to the Nature of the Sea- 
Cons, in which we are allowed their Enjoyment. Corn, on 
the other hand, which is to be our NouriihixienJt in all Sea- 
fons, initcad of being cloathed wi^h a £[i|rht and pliant Ar- 
ray, enfolds and fecurea the Meal, that is to be our future 
Support, in a ftrong ^d fubfiantial Texture, in coofequence 
bf which it continues good for feiveral Years, and is quali- 
fied for Tranfportatiori to other Lands that need it; to which 
we flttjf add, that it li hereby /e&deied: capable of being re- 

f^rved 
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fcrveà in publick Graifaries» for prcSâng Octâfions, and of * 
1>eing kept for feveralX^Jentaries. 

*The firfl Method of preferving Corn is to let it remain 
id the Spike, which is its natural Manfion, andfarnifhes us 
with the only Expedient for conveying it to the lilands and. 
Provinces of America, that foIHcit as for a Supply of thisi "' 
Fopd. But if we negleâ to fend it to thorn in the Ear» as 
w^«ll as in clofe Caiks« it will evaporate its Subdance, and be 
unpToduflive whenever it happens to be planted. The In- 
habitants of thofe remote Coantries fow it in the Ear, for 
its better Prefervation, and raife it to Matnrity by that Pre-, 
cajition ; but this Method of prefervingit would be attended 
MTith feveral Inconveniencies among, ns. Corn Is apt either 
to rot, or (hoot up, when there is the lead [ntermixture 
of Homidity in the Heap. It is likewife infefted by Legions 
of Ratsti who, apiidft ths Security tb^ derive from the So* 
litude of the Granary, confiimethe Labours of our Hands 
without the leaft Molefiatioa ; and the Detriment is fre«^ 
quentiy very great, before it happens to be diicovered. Our 
v^ant of Straw likewife obliges us to feparate the Grain 
fit>m the Ear, and which is performed by ranging one 
Sheaf by another, on. the Barn-Floor, and ilrongly threihing 
them with Flails. The Antients difengaged the Corn fron^. 
the Ear, by cauiîng an Ox to trample upon the Sheaves, or 
by drawing a heavy Carriage over them, which produced 
the fame Effect. The haTiims and Ga/coigns dill employ 
Wains or Sledges in this Manner. The TurAs cruQi the 
Ears of Corn with broad Planks, planted with Iron Spikes, 
or (harp Flints ; but nothing has yet been found to'be more 
effedtual than the Arm of a (Irong Thre(her, who by rear- 
ing aloft the Staff, on which the FlaU is hung, difcharges a 
Stroke on the Sheaves, with a Strength proportionable to 
the Height from which the Flail defcends. 

The fécond Method of preferving Corn i^ to turn and 
winnow it frequently, when it is out of the Ear, and like- 
v^ife to remove it, from one Place to another, with a Sho- 
vel, or to pour it through a Trough, or Mill Hopper, wide 
at the Top, and narrow at the Bottom, into others placed 
below, and from whence it is again raifed by a Crane, or 
(bme other Machine, to the upper Floor. When the Corn 
has been thus moved and aired, every fifteen' Days for the 
iirft fix Months, it ^Ut require hfy Labour for tne future, 

if 
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if Ctre be taken to lodge it in a dry Piace. Th» AW and 
Motion are fufficient to preferve it, in a moid Seafon, from 
Heat andDiiA, aslikewife from Mites. Bat if thels In- 
fefts are permitted to Oideinto the Heap, and continue there 
for any Length of Time, they will foon fwarm like Ant- 
hills, and their Devaftations will reduce the Corn to a Heap 
of Duft. Perpetual War, therefore, mnft be declared 
againft thefe Invaders, by moving the Grain a- new, and 
rubbing the Places adjacent to it with Oils and Herbs, of 
fach a (Irong Odour, as will be fufficient to chace them 
away. Garlick and Dwarf- Elder are very efFeâual on this 
Occafion. Thefe Animals may like wife be expofed to the 
open Sun, which immediately kills them; or the He^p of 
Corn may be confîgned to a Brood of Chickens, who will 
quit the Grain, *tis reported, to prey opon the Mites^ as 
tail as they appear. 

Chevalier. Before we intmft the Corn to their VigHance, 
it would be proper to offer them a certain Number of 
Grains, mixed with fome of the Mites, that we may be 
fatifified whether the Fowls aâ with Integrity. 

' Prior. I have known a Farmer depend on their Fidelity; 
but it would not be amifs to make the Experiment. 

When the Corn has been preferred from all Impuritiet» 
for the Space of two Years, and has exhaled all its Fire, it 
may be kept forty, fifty, or even a hundred Years, by 
lodging it in Fits, covered with firong Plants, clofely 
joined together ; but the fafer Method is to cover the Heap 
with a thfn Surface of quick Lime, which (hould be dilTol- 
- ved, by fprinkling it over with a fmall Quantity of Water, 
This Lime caufes the Grain to flioot to the Depth of two or 
three Fingers, and inclofes them with an IncruHation» 
through which neither Air nor Infedls can penetrate. 

Che*valier. I am forprifed at the different States, through 
which Corn pafles, as well as at the Dangers, to which it 
is obnoxious, and the Care it requires from Man, before it 
can be fit for his Nourifliment. 

Prior. We have had Rccourfe to a thoufand Expedients, 
to fecure the Enjoyment of this Grain, and to alleviate the 
Labours it coils us. We employ hard and poliihed In- 
flruments, to facilitate the Toil of rearing it, and confign 
the mod painfiil Part of the Fatigue to Horfes and Oxen. 
We accelerate the neceiTary Motions and Difpatch of 

Huibandry, 
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Itïulbandiy, by Wheels and Leavers, and a hundred other 
Machines^ which are afeful in gathering, thrtfliing» tranf- 
_jH>rting, grinding, and baking. Bat as dextrous and in- 
ventive as Manias been for the Mitigation of his Labours» 
and the frugal Management of his Time; Com, which is 
the beft and moft neceflary Noorilhment, obliges him to 
fabmit to a perpetual Round of ineritable Toils. *Tis here 
tiiat the Deity has made Neceffity prevàH over Indolence, 
«kdmore than m Juiy other fnilance whatever; and thp* his 
Providence alone, encreafes what Man endeavours to pro- 
pagate hy Plantation and Culture, he is more deilrous to 
conceal his Gifts and Benedlâions, under the Veil of hn« 
--snan Labour, than to render us inaâive by fupplying «s 
with a confiant Flow of Liberalities, which would only 
coli S8 the Pains of collcfting them together* 
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&iflr/.^-J-^HE Declivity of the Hill begins to be 
difagreeable, and we (hall walk with 
more Satisfa^ion on the mofly Torf that 
borders the Vines; where we may cake 
a View of what the Year is like to afford us. 

Cbivalier^ The Mountains, that continually rife in oor 
Way, are very incommodious ; and as the Earth is allotted 
to 08 for our Habitation, would it not afford us a more 
amiable Appearance, were it laid out in one continued 
Level? 

Couniefs, Let me defîre you. Sir, not to entertain any 
unfavourable Opinion of Mountains aqd Hills ; fince they 
prefent us with pleating Views, and furprifing Amphithe- 
atres, that enliven our PaiTage with a Number of fine Va- 
rieties. They likewife render our Habitations infinitely 
more agreeable, and adminiiler Complaints to none but 
Travellers. 

Count. The Extent of our Domain is iacreafed, and al- 
moft doubled by thefe'majefiic EUvations, 

Pf/V, 
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Prior. Were w^only to fiyoy Plains, wc 

Ihould foon be deftitute of many Accommo- The urefnljicfi 

dations. The Hand, which forned this of Hills, 

Globe of ^àrth, has direFfified its Surface, 

ivich a-Wifdom that attraâs our Adnmifationand Gradtude, 

in proportion to our Perceptions of its fieauty. The gtttt 

Creator did not think it (ufficient to afford -us an Extent of 

level Soils, endued with all the Qualities which are reqii&te 

for the Produâiooof t^e variousSpecies^f Grain, that fur* 

«ifh us ^ith our chief SubfiAence; but ^e «has likttwife 

raifed Hills and Mountains, at proper Intervals of Difiancç, 

lo fupply us with favourable Situations for Vine?, and other 

Plants that require ihongRefleaioas of Lmht, to<oa^fi 

the Maturity of tlieir Fruits. Take >a view of dl that 

Land, which dcfceods in a flant in order to receive a direâ 

Emanation of the folar Rays, which would be tsanHiùtted 

in oblique Lhies to ^ Plain. May not thefe Declivities hm 

confidered as fo manv Grand Sfpaliers, which invite us tp 

embelirih them; and where the Vigour of the refieaeid 

fieams is -united wi(h the Purify of an open Ahrf 'This At« 

mighty Hand, therefore, is equally beneficial and maBerl^ 

in Its Operation, «nd has imparted, as yoàmajr obferve, ^ 

number of Graces and ufeful Qualities to thofe Portions of 

Land, which feem to be irregular, at thefirR View. 

Count. The various Advantages that refult from Mouiî- 
tains, furnilh us with fome of the fiaeft Subjeâs for Cod- 
verfation; and we perhaps oray take an Opportunity to 
fatisfy the Curk)fity of our dear Chevalier on that Article^ 
but, at prefent, we fhall make a fufficient ÂpoloEy fer 
Mountains, by declaring them to be inftr4inental in Apply!» 
ing us with Wine. 

UmfoUtr, If they itnder us fuch Services as th'èfe, they 
nolonger ought tq^be the Suhjeét. of any Complaints. Sut 
is the Vine incapable of a Cultivation oaa level Soil ? 

Count. It is feldom.very fuccefsful there; fbr, as P'ir^l 
obferVes**, 

B^cthus, on atry Htffj, 'with TJonfure pours 
The rich Trofitjton of hij cbefen Stores ^ 

"•'— — apcrtos 
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I may add too» that it will not profper on all Sorts of 
Hills, fonvhich Reafon it is ofually planted on fnch as have 
either an Eafteru or a Southern Aijpeâ, provided the Land 
be properly tempered in other Re(peâs. 

Couttiefi. The Si|;ht of thefe dry Hills and hanging 
Lands, which are incapable of being cultivated by the 
Plough, would incline one to believe they are all anfertil ; 
and yet they are yearly covered with the iincft Verdure, 
and prefent us with moft delicious of all Fruits. 

Prior. The fame Motive to Admiration, which we dif- 
cover in the lean Soil that nourifhes the Vine, is eqaall/ 
evident in the Plant itfelf, which fupplies us with Wine. 
Who, till the Faâ had been experienced, could ever have 
imagined, that a tjrowth of defpicable Wood, more de- 
formed and brittle than any other Clafs of Plants, and the 
mofi ttfelefslDf all, when cut down, fhould yet be capable 
of producing fo exqnifite a Liquor ! If we only plant it in a 
dry and Tandy Soil, which difcovers all the outward Marks 
of Sterility; this vtry Soil, when it has once been diluted 
with moderate Dews, will unfold a multitude of Cluflers, 
that fwell with-dellcate and fpr|ghtly Juice, for the Accom- 
modation of Man. From whence has the Vine derived a. 
Set bf Qualities fo fuperior to its mean Original, and the 
Dry nefs of its native Earth ? By whom has it been animated 
with fuch a Flow of Spirits, and with fo much Fire ? And 
by what Precaution has its Juice been qualified to preferve 
fuch extraordinary Vigour and Perfeâion, for many Years ; 
to remain uninjured at the Shocks of Carnages, and 
Tranfportations to diftani Lands; and to be converted 
inM a Liquor fiill^more firong and penetrating, and which 
has received a thoufand Variations froni Cnriofity and 
Experience? 

Countefs. I am not fo much furprifed at 
Wint the Sourcs the Produôion and agreeable Flavour of 
sf Joy* Wine as I am at its beneficial ËfFeâs. 

Other Liquors, whether natural or artifi» 
dal, as Beer, Cyder, Tea, Chocolate, and Coffee, create 
Silence aad ferions Airs, for the generality, and confign 
thofe who drhnk them, to a mclan^oly Caft of Mind. If 
they fometimes afilèmble a Company around them, the Con- 
verfation either aflumes a moralizing Turn of Gloominefs, 
fUr Regenerates into an infipid Flow of Politics» which fojne- 
^5 times 
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times efids in a difobliging Warmth of Argament. But it 
is the peculiar Privilege of Wine to introduce Vivacity and 
Joy, wherever it appears. It unfettws the Tongue, invi- 

f orates the Mind, and prompts the Heart. to utter its plea- 
ng Trafiqmllity in chearful Songs. 

Frior, As Wine is the infallible Source of Joy, it may 
conlequently be coniidered as the Soul of all our Feafl&. 
l^o Entertainment can be agreeable, without the Miniflra. 
itoji of this geaerous Liquor. Wine alone is fufficient to 
compenlitei the want of many exceâlve Dainties, but no- 
cking can he fubfiituted to any Satisfaction in its Room, 
and no Varieties have <Merit enough to reconcile the Com- 
pany to its Abfence* 

r Count. We may add to thefe excellent Qualities, that it 
dii&fes an Air of Serejaity through all the Features, by its 
JDiffîpatîon of Sadnefs, and every Cloud, that penfive 
Mafwgs had drawn aver the Mind. It brings inveterate 
£nemiiis together, and caufes them to reviiit each other, 
«vtth an Air of Opepnefs and Unconftraint. 4^g^^ ^^ 
longer lighten» in their £yes ; they grow confcious of a 
mutual Amiablenefs; and all their Averiion disappears in a 
reviving Frsendihip. Wine,, by thefe Means, becomes the 
perfuauve Mediator of the fofteft Reconciliations, and may 
juilly l)e confîdered as one of the moil engaging Bands of 
Society, 

Prior ^ It likewiie proves the moft effeûual Support to 
Man, in the Courfeof his fatiguing Employments; either 
by canting him to enter upon them with Alî^crity, or by z, 
fudden ReHoration of the Vigour he had exhaulled in their 
Açcompilfbment. The Deity, amidll the rigid Labours, 
to ivhich he has made it abfolutely neceiTary for Man to fub- 
mit, was unwilling to overivhelm him with their Weight, 
or to leave him deRitute amidft the Gloom of his melancho.^ 
ly Thoughts. While his Providence difpofes the Earth to 
furniih the induilrious Hufbandman with fuch Bread as is 
«loaliiied to nouriih and flrengthen him, it Ukewife pre- 
pares for him a Li<}uor which gladdens his Heart, and re-» 
conciles him t^all his Toils. Take a View of that poor 
Man, who bends under the Burthen of Wcod that loads 
hioi» and labours on with a flow and unfleady Pace. Two 
Glaffes of Wine deduced from the Collation I fee prepa- 
ring for us in this agreeable Meadow> will be fuiHcient to 

Vol. il L change 
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change the Anxiety of his Air, and the painful teanoer of 
his March in an Indant. In fliort, the Alteration will be 
fo extraordinary» that yon would hardly believe him to be 
the fame Perfon. 

Chevalier, The Experiment (hall be made immediately, 
and I intend to charge my felf with the Cap-bearer*s Office. 

Prior, Inftead of the dejeâed Mien which disfigured his 
Countenance a Moment ago, the Wine has fpirited his 
Features with an Air of Gaiety, and foch a Freihnefs of 
Colour, as neither EiTences nor Paint can imitate. Bread 
Arengthens a Man for his Work, biit Wine enables him to 
a£l with Vivacity, and renders his Labour agreeable. The 
Soul, which was before involved in a black Melancholy, 
ieems to revive at thé cheating Draught. She re-a/Tumes 
her Powers, fhcds her Energy through every Part, difpenfes 
Agility to the Feet, and teaches the Lips to fpeak the Lan- 
guage of Joy. All her Anxieties are no more remembered; 
Sie is infpired with lively Ideas, and the Timidity which 
feeroed to contrafl her Faculties, by confining her to the 
Profpeél of her Pains, immediately refigns its Empire to 
iboching Hopes and (leady Refolution. 

Countefs, I have difcovered another Property in Wine. 
It is fo exceeding friendly to Man, that it varies its Flavour 
agreeable to our Dtfpoiitions. If we are blefled with a 
State of Her 1th, Wine delights the Smell, regales the Pa- 
late, ftrengthens the Stomach, and feems to intimate to us 
irs Conformity to our Wants, But if we happen to be in- 
difpofed, its inchanting Flavour is changed to an tnfùp- 
portable Bitternefs ; and it then feems to inform us, in the 
mod cbliging Manner, that its Qualities would increafe our 
Diforder. 

Chevalier, And yet the Wine itfelf has not fullained any 
Altération. 

Prior, The Change is accompliflied only in ourfclves. 
But is it pofiible for us to mifapprehend that wife Oecono-^ 
my, which has difcharged us from the Trouble of tedious 
Examinations, and uncertain Conjedlures, with Refpedl to 
what Food may prove beneficial or injuridbs to us, fince 
the fame Oeconomy has made f r admirable a Regulation of 
our Diet, by the compendious Method oJF plçafing Antici- 
-paiiofls andfalutary Difgufls? 

Cbev^tr^ 
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CJ^alift, Yoa have given Wine its dee Comtnenda* 
lions; bot it is not always a beneficial Liquor. It renders 
fome People extravagant» and even works thenEi into Mad. 
nefs ; and I have heard fome Perfons fay, that it would be 
advantageous to Mankind» were all the Vines in geoerajl 
rooted up. 

Countefs. The moft nourifhing Food will occafion Dif- 
tempers» when we uie it with Immoderation. The Abofe 
of Wine» therefore» is not a fuffident ReaCbn for fopptef- 
fing it entirely. 

Prior, We have frequently heard of pretended Pbilofo- 
phers, and unjuA Lawgivers; fuch tts Pinthew*, Domitian-f^ 
and MobammedXt who have endeavoured to deprive Man- 
kind of a Benefit afforded them by the Creator, tho' he was 
BOt unconfcious that it would be fubjefi to fome Afaafe. 
Thofe Perfons» therefore, are moft extravagantly partial to 
themfelves» when they affeô to be wifer than their Maker» 
and to eradicate the Vine» which he himielf has planted for 
the Solace of our Labour. Wine is never negleded by any 
Nations when they can procure it, either by Cultivation or 
Commerce. The Ufe of it is. equally ancient and extenfive» 
£nce it is dilFufed over all the Earth» and afcends, at leail» 
as high as Noahy the common Father of all Nations. 

Countefs. I ftiould be extremely pleafed to hear the 
Hiftory of the Progrefs of the Vine, and its Juice. The 
Che^aUtr likewife has an Inclination to be entertained 
vvith the Manner of planting and cultivating Vines, toge* 
ther with the Particulars of a Vintage. Let us therefore 
be feated; the Prior will favour us with the Hiàory of 
this Plant ; and his Lordfhip» who has cultivated moft of 
the Species we ufually fee» will acquaint us with the proper 
Methods^ of making Wine. The Prior has already told us 
that the Ufe of this Liquor is as ancient as Ncah\i\mMf\ 
Jbut may we be permitted to believe it was eftablt/hed before 
the Time of that Patriarch ; or is be to be reputed the firft 
Planter of the Vine ? 

?rkr. We may believe, without the leaft Vitxt^y., that the 
Vine is as pld as the World itfelf Voéth was. induArioua 

• Ovid Metàm. 

^ Cedren. & Eufel). Chron. 

\ See the Koran «f Mohammed. 
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€0 communicate to Maftkind the btfk Difcoveries he h^d 
made before the Deluge, With this View be be^aa witfc 
the Renovation of Agricttkure; end as he tie voted his M 
Care to the Plantation of the Vine, and the Extraâien of 
its Jtiice, we may reaibaabfy Tuppofe that bis Motive to 
this Proceeding was the Certainty he had acquired of ici 
t7iêfalnefs« 

Qfeva&er. Bat wonld he ever have fnffered hfmfelFto be 
intoxicated, had he known the Nature of Wine ?- 

Prior, That Accident is no Proof that he was ncac- 
4}uainted with the Qualities of the Grape; and we can 
only infer from it» that its Impreflions were more potent 
upon him, after a long Difcontinuance of its Ufe* 

Bat however that raét may be, the Propagation of, the 
Vine was gradually extended from Land to Land by his 
Defcendants; and we find that one of the principal Parts of 
the external Worfliip praâifed by mod Nations, even in the 
remoteft Ages, conMed in offering a Tribute of Bread and 
Wine to the Deity, as an Aâ of Adoration, and to tefUfy 
their grateful Senfe of his Goodnefs in bleffing Mankind 
with Life^ and the proper Accommodations for its Sap- 
port. This was the ufual Oblation ; and when the Blood 
of any Viâim was (bed, that Sacrifice was always accpm- 
pftnied with a handful of Meal, or a Cake*, and lîkewiâs 
a Libation of Wine. 

Thefe Fefiivals were celebrated in the open Fields, and 
generally on fome remarkable Eminence; and they were 
annually renewed at fome dated Period. The Ofering was 
idways fucceeded by a Feaft, to which the People afiêmbled 
to eat with a focial Joy, as a Teflimony of their mutual 
Union, and to ifitimate their regarding themfelves as 
W embers of one Family j though in Procefs of Time thefe 
Feiiills beganto degenerate into Riot and Intemperance. 

buch was the Original of Feilivals of Wine, which are fo 
«nrient in their Jnftitution, and were afterwards tranfinitted 
from ^fia to Europe, and other Parts of the World. 

Che^uaiier, There were fome Circumflances in the Bac^ 
thanalian f'eafts, which had no Relation either to Ftftivals, 
or Wine What could be the meaning of thofe Ëj^cUmations 
of lo and Ivohe, which were fo frequently repeated! Of 

• Moîa was a Barley-Cake, -which they placed on the Head of the 
- Vi^im I and from theoct the Y^^^mmlm} to facrific^; \s derived. 

what 
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I what.ufe were the Tfytfi, or thofe little Spears that wei« 
( adorned with twining Flowers and Vine-Leaves ^ Why 
E did thoie who celebrated thefe Wine-Feafts rua from Moua<- 
t tain to Mountain» and afTaiiU cv^y Animal they met in 
i fjteir Way J and when they had hewed them in Pieces». 
I what could induce them to (lain their Faces with tha 
Blood ? Wine never prompt» People to fuch abfard Aâione 
t a» thefe. 

Prior, The mod: probable Conje^lure I can 
I efFer with refped to the Origin of thefe ex- TheOrîglnalof 
travagant Fedivals is this; they at firft were Wine-F calls. 
the Inftitutions of Piety in Honour to the 
trae God, but were afterwards^ disfigured by the Circum« 
ftanees that were fuperadded to them^ 
t Be pleafed to obferve, Sir, that all Nations in general, 

bave a natural Defire to perpetuate the Remembrance of 
great Events, by annual Reprefentations of them on foma 
particular Days; and I fhall confirm this Obfervation by 
one or two known In dances. It was formerly the Cuilom 
In Franci, and it âill prevails in fome of our neighbouring 
Nations, to celebrate Cbriftmas, Eafitr^ and fome other Fe- 
Hi vais with Dramatic Reprefentations of the Myfieries wà 
adore*. And tho' the Chriftian. Religion», which entirely 
refides in the Heart, and in a Life of Virtue and Integrity 
derives but little Ad vantage from thefe tumultuous Praôices s 
they, however, are always pleafing to the People, becaufa 
the^ are fuch Devotions as~ amufe them, without any in* 
Ordmate Influence on their Paffions. The Mohammedan f\ 
in the Pilgrimage to Meua^ where they believa that ^ 
iMMf/, the Patriarch ofAeJrais, formerly refided, reprcfent 
Che Flight of Hagar into the Defert, by fome particular 
Ceremonies. They look behind them, and, on each fide» 
they fearch about with a feeming Inquietude, and after*^ 
'• wards exprefs a fudden Joy, as if they had found what • 
they fought for* You may difcover, in thefe Ceremonials, 
fome Traces of the hifbrical Account of the Well where- 
Hagar and her Son quenched their Thirft. Thefe Ex- 
amples are fafficient to my prefent Porpofe. < 

All Antiquity is full of the'like Ceremonies, which were 
infiituted to preferve the Memorial of diefe Eventa in 

a SecRelaiid*sM«h9mmedifm# 
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which the People chooght chemfelves moft intcrefleti. Ii 
the Times that immediately fucceeded the Deluge^ whcB 
the Sons of Noah^ inftead of difperfiog themfelres, in order 
CO re-people the Earth, were determined to dwell together, 
and employed themfelves in Bailding, in the Parts adjacent 
to the Euphrates i all the other Regions remained uncoltivi- 
ted. Whole Continents were darkned with Woods, aod 
the Animals multiplied without Number. After the Dif- 
perfion, when each Family began to be ellablifhed in the 
X^aods they had chofen for their Settlements; the favage 
Beafls iiTued out of their gloomy Wilds, and infefied the 
Labours of the Inhabitants by their Devailations ; fo that 
the new Colonies were never certain of enjoying either their 
Haiveils, or the Fruit of their Vines. To check the Courfc 
of thefe Calamities, NimroJ, the Grandfon of Ham^ led 
the Youths of his Canton to the Chace, cleared the Country 
of the rapacious Animals, and rofe from a mgbly Hunter^ 
10 the Dignity and Dominion of a Monarch. The^Feoplf» 
After his Death, not only ceUbrated folemn Fefl'ivals at bis 
Tomb, and fung his Praifes, after thofe of the Deity, which 
introduced the îix^ Degeneracy of their religious Worfhipj 
but they likewife intermixed thefe Feftivah with Reprefeo- 
talions of thofe famous Huntings, which had feca red Ftx^» 
licy and Safety to the neighbouring Countries. They afo- 
ally began with Sacrifices and Invocations to the God Jaoy 
or Jffvoe. They likcwifjî carried a Spiear, becaufe they 
uere advancing to a Chace ; but'thls Spear was èncompaâ^d 
with Flowers, and Vine-Leaves, betaufe they were only k> 
exhibit the Reprefentation of a Chace; in confequence of 
which, they ran from one Mountain to another, and gave 
their Imitations an Air of Reality, by Iheddiâg the Blood 
of thofe Beads they happened to meet. ' Thofe, who were 
covered with the greateft Quantity of Blood, feei^d to have 
been preeminent in the Chace ; And as'fbme of Nmrod*% 
Expeditions were employed in hunting dtùwn the wild 
Beads, and others were undertaken Inr him, with a View to 
indruà the People in the Manner of cultivating Corn an'3 
Wine; it became cuftôiriary at thefe Feafts to carry, in a 
pompous Manner, the Van, with Which they winnowed 
their Corn ; and a Portion of Wine was diftributed among 
the Affidants. No Ceremonies could be better calculated to 
perpetuate the Memory of Nimro^% Service; and thefe Re- 
marks 
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marks are at leaft a Sketch of what may be faid with Re- 
lation to the Orhgina] of Wine Feafts. 

Countefs, It is very eafy to difcover the Reafon why they 
were always received wich univerfal Approbation. While 
I>evotiôn confifts in taking an agreeable Pfogrefs through 
the Country, and is animated with chearful Feafts, it Will 
never want ProfeiTors. But let as proceed ih the HiHory of 
the Vine. 

Priir, This Plant was tf anfmitted from Afia to Europe ; 
and the Phosnicians^ who were early Navigators, efpecially 
along the Mediterranean Coaft, transferred it to moft of the 
I fies, as well as to the Continent. It fucceeded to Ad mi- . 
ration in the Iflands of the Archipelago^ and was afterwards 
; introduced into Greece and Italy, 

Pliny ♦ was perfu'aded, that the Libations of Milk, inftl- 
' toted by Romulus^ and Numah Prohibition to honour the 
' I^ead, by pouring Wine on their Tombs, made it evident 
' that Vines were very fcarce. in Italy at that Time. They 
were multiplied in the fuccceding Agrs; a SetofGau/s, 
^ vrho had tailed the Liquor, formed a Refolution to eftablifh 
' themfelvesin the Countries that produced it; and inflead of 
' employing Letters and Exhortations,ào engage other Gau^j 
I in the intended Expedition^ they fent Quantities of Wine 
^ to all the adjacent Farts ; upon which the Inhabitants of 
I feveral Provinces inimediately quitted the Acorns of their 
'i Forefls^ The Alps were infuiEcient to check their Progrefii, 
I and they expended their Conqueds along the two Shores of 

* the Po^ where they applied themfclves to the Cultivation of 
*: the Fig, the Olive,, and the Grape in particular. Such was 
' the Motive to their Bnterprize j and inftead of blaming our 
( Anceftors for having Recourfe to Arms, in, order to fecure 

* thé Enjoyment X)f Wine, Plifty juftifics ^hcir Conduft, by 
^ alleàgîng^the Purity of their Intentions. Ithaslikewifebeen 
^^ thought that thofe Gauls^ who edablifhed their Settlements 
^ along the Pa, tranfmitted to us the ufeful Invention of pre- 
' fcrving Wine in wooden Veffels exaftly çlofed, and of con- 
^ fining it in that (lri£i Iqclofure, .notwith (landing its natural 
^ Impetuoiity, Its Prefcrvation and Tranfmiffion to diftant 
i Parts, became more praticable from that Period than it 

* could be before, when it was kept in earthen Jars, that 

l5 * Hiil.' Nat* I. XÎV. S eft. 14. Ck. pro Fonteio, 

I' , L 4 were 

Ï 
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«rere eafi^y fliattered, or in Skio9> which we^e iiaUe to fat 
unfewed, or to grow moufdy. 

The Inhabitants of MarfeilUs and Narhott had fome 
Vinei, when Gaui was conquered by yuUus Ctefar^ but 
the Prôgreff of their Cultivation was prohibited by Dmi» 
fian ; and the Qaulsy as well as the Britons and Spaniards^ 
were not permit tied to plant them till Ihe Reign of that 
excellent Emperor Frohm *. He was fenfible that the Pro- 
motion of Agricnhirrâ ought to be infeparable from a good 
Government^ and that the Reign of a Prioce can never 
be propitious, unlefs he be fedulous to procure Plenty and 
Tranquillity to the People of whom he , is conâituted Fa- 
ther. The Plantation of Vineyards in Britany in the 
Northern Part of the Cthic Provinces was attended witk 
unfurmountable Difficulties on the Part of N^tare ; and the 
Inhabitants of thofe Countries, and even of the Celtic Gauly 
continued to extraâ their ufual Drink from Barley, {(ïl 
want of a fufiicient Growth of Vines ; 

VnthrMn^ Vines cofnpeîPd tbi Qt\t\cS*wûiM 
^To force a Ld^uorfrem the bearded Grain f. 

But they at lad were planted by Degrees inall Countries 
where there was any Poflibility of their Succefsi. St. Monk 
planted one in Touraine^ before the Clofe of the fourth 
Century. St. Remi^ who lived at the latter End of the 
fifth, and the Beginning of the next Cesturyt left to feve- 
ral Churches, by his Will, the Vineyards he poiTeaed in 
the Territories of Rbeims and Laoh, with the Slaves he em- 
ployed in their Cultivation. From that Time thefrPlaats 
began to be propagated through all France^ and they pro- 
bably invited the FrA«i/ intoGW, as they had already en- 
gaged the Gauls t6 fix their Settlements in Italy, The 
other German Nations, who had no more Conqtxefts to 
purfue, endeavoured to open a Trad of j^and in the Black 
Forejly and to plant Vines along the Bank» of the Rhim. 

♦ Anno Chrifti 2S2. Vopifcus in Probo. 
'*)- Seethe Epigram addrefsM to Beer, by the "Emperor y uSan^ in the 

" ' ' . Bungarf 
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Hunffaïyhtiihk^mi» its.Viecyard^; and when they after- -^ 
wards were propagated in all Part^ the Inhabitants grew 
fatisiTed with their Condition, atd were no longer follicitou» 
to fecure new Settlements. 

..Counu/s. Let any one tell us» after this Account, that 
\Vine is only fit topromote Diforders in the World. £urofi^ 
never enjoyed a pleafing State of Tranquillity tiU Vineyarda 
wcro planted by its various Inhabitants. 

Prior, It will be proper to accompany this 
Hiftory of the Vine, with a Ihort Account of The different 
its Juice. The different Species of it are aU Sorts of Wine. 
rooft innumerable, and they vary in their 
'Colour, their Flavour, their Qualities and Duration. Wç 
may even fay, that the Sorts of Wine are as much diver- 
fified as the Soils that produce them ; they, however, may 
be all copiprehended in two Clafles, namely, the fweet 
Wines, and thofe which are dry*. 

The fweet Wines are thofe which have a rich and racy 
Flavour, not unlike that of Honey; and their Perfeélion 
çonfifts in the Intermixture of an agreeable Bitter with their 
native Perfume. Mufcadine Grapes f are the fitted for thefe 
Sorts of Wine, but they require a hot Climate for the Ac- 
cpmplifliment of their due Maturity. The ClaflTes of this 
Wine, which are mo^ efteenied among us, are thofe of 
TOituade, zui ^l. Laurence m Provence i or Frontignan, ia 
Languedoc ; of Cpndneux, in Lymnois ; of Artois, in Burgun- 
dy i of Riv^alte, in RouffiUon ; and fome other Kinds. 

Foreign fweet Wines are focai, which grow in a very 
fmall Quantity, on : a Hill in Hungary ; Verdée, Jjdi^cadelp " 
and Montefiafcone, wpich are all lufcan Wines; ^i^ Greek 
Wine of Mount Vefuviust which deepens into a golden 
Yellow; and the Lachryma^ which is a very red Wine, and 
5? likewife produced by the fame Mountain, when it fuf- 
.'pends its Devaftatioiis of the Vineyards that are near ita 
Summit, To tjiefe we may add the Wines of Malaga^ 
,which are cultivated in the Parts adjacent to Gibraltar i to- 
gether with thofe of Alicante and feveral other Provinces ia 
^cdn ; nor muft we forget the Wines of Madera^ which is 
an Ifland belonging to the Portuguefe, and is (iuiated at .the 

♦ Vinum dulce ; Vintina auftemm,< vcl fevcrum, 

'f Uv» apjciae, vcl apiar:»^ ab apibu» & jnellis faporf ; . • . 

^ / lé i. Entrance; 
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Entrance into the Ocean. The bett Canary Wliuit are 
brought from the Ifladd of Paima. %îaimfiy^ wiiickisi 
very thick Wine, is produced hit the Iflaty^ ef Catufy, Tk 
other Greek Wines grow In Cbtot^ fintdês^ Miffhne^ vA 
other Ifles in the Arvbipelago. The Wi6e of ScSzras, k 
Ferfia, is of the fame Nature. 

All Wines have three prindpàl Pirt^ whith are Oil, 
Salt, and volatile Spirits. The ^ilerftlity bf/Wcet Wines 
are incapable of acquiring- that ftefi Ten^pepament, whick 
confifts in a blended Sweetneft and Acidity, wir host the 
Operation of Fire. In order to accomphlh facii a perM 
Incorporation of their Oil and Salt» as may correal the Fog- 
nancy of the one, by theSweetnef^of tliieorher; the Gtt^ 
touft be expofed to the Sun, on their native Stock, till the; 
begin to grow dry ; and to prevent the Grapes itmm deriviog 
any future Supply of Juices frohi the Eiarth, which woold 
retard the Completion of this Interniixture, it will be pro- 
per to twift the Pedicles, by which the BuntheVare faftcncd 
to the Vine. The next Employment wilf br^tœprefs out the 
Liquor, which will then have acquiredTne 'Confiftence of 
a "yrup; and thefe arc the Parricukri trf" the firft Method^. 
The fécond confifts in cxpreffing thé Muft of the Graphs 
when they are ripe, and in boiling ity f^ as to caufe a Se- 
diment to rife to the Top of the Veffel *. This G^>eratiofl, 
"which is always violent, cûmm«Lnicate& aT^afte of ¥\xz to 
the Wine, but it likewife qualités it for a longer Prcferva- 
ti»n. The third Method is to boH the Juice of the Grape<, 
till it be reduced to half its original Quantity, or even to 
one thirdi and it will then .thicken into a very tenacioo) 
Syrup. 

The Care which is taken to dephlegmate the Wine, bjr 
the two fird Methods, evaporates mod of its volatile 
' Spirits ; in Confequence of which, it always continues in 
a languid State, and its Fermentation can never be perfed, 
became it is unnatural. It is likewife impoiSble for thefe 
' Wines to be light and fine, for which reafon they may be 
fitter than our Growths for hot Countries, where the blood 

* * Autdukis Mufti vukano decoquit hamorem, 

JEt fo&li& undam tepidi defpumat ahei^i* Cêntg, r* 

Or the rich Mufb^is. timely Cane jxoclaim», 
WiûU he reiiaes it o'er tl|e cackling Flames* 
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is rarefied to a gre$(ef Ofgree, and requires a fubflantial 
rather than a fpirttaoas Liquor. It is therefore not at all 
r^rprifing» that the JtaU^nt and other 5cir/^r» People, .who 
have been habituated to a vinous Syrup, which is propor-* 
tioned to theirConilitudons, are rather difgufted than pleafed 
Wfith the Vivacity of our Wines. 

Dry Wines, oa the contrary, have the S^Its and volatile 

Spirits for their predorainapt Parts, and thefe are rendered 

^ itich by % perfeâ Fefxpentatton» which • divefls them of 

the greateft Part of th<îir Oil, and fo attenuates and fubti-^ 

iizes the Remaifider» as not to deprive the Salts of thofe 

fiimul^ittg Qualities, by w^ich they aâvE;â the Tongue 

M^ith agreeable Irops^âions. Of this Nature are the French^ 

the Mo/elle^ the Rtimjhy and feveral Hungctrian Wines^ 

which are more falutary to the Northern People, by rendering 

their Blood volatile, and refining it from all grofs Hu- 

mours. 

Thefe Wines are rendered very defe£live, by their being 
either green or lafcious, grofs or heady. Their lufcious 
Quality is a great ïmpcrfcdi op^ becaufe it difpirits the 
-Heart, and dtforders the Stomal, inftead of reviving them 
with gay and |Jleafing Impreflions. The nioft excellent 
Wines ^re obnoxious, to this 0efe^, as they likewife are to 
II Headinefs of Fûmes; b«i each of thefe ill Qualities is 
ufually corrected by a proper Age. Greennçfs is not fo 
Hiuch the Dcfed of the Wine, as it is of thç Seafon, which 
has not fufHciently ripened the Fruit; or it may be owing 
to the Proprietor, who, perhaps, has been too precipitate 
in his Vintage. In a word, it is rather an Abortion, than 
any regular Proccfs of Nature. The har(h and terreftrial 
Flavour, is the greateft Imperfeâion of all ; and it refults 
either from the San itfelf, or an injudicious Cultivation of 
thé Vine. 

Wine may be faid to have all its good Qualities, when it 
proves full, and at the fame time foft to thç Palace ; when 
it preferves a good Body, in Conjunâion with a due Light- 
neis; and when it retains a light Colour, a pleafmg Scent, 
and a delicate Flavour. L fancy, my dear Che^valier^ you 
will be dffirous of obtaining fuch Wine as this, whenever 
you have an Inclination to amufc yourfelf with the Cul- 
ture of your Vines; an^ you may be certain of Succefs, if 
L 6 • you 
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yoa «ill pnffae the DircâioiM yoB w9i now geceiv e fin 
jiU Lordfliip. 

CouMi. There are variom Methods of Cifmîég Am Vim 
and coDdaaiag the Procefs of a Vintage. Tke Pint kU 
if naturally weak; bat Nature ha» (applied itwitk imd 
*> Tendrils, or a kind of Armsy virhtch it clafp« apoaad the 
Bodies that occur in its Way, and fecnrea ufoif^- by dKv 
AMance» agdrnft all Shocks of Wind. We w» it on a 
fiogle Prop in FroMct ; bat it is caftomary» , in frnm^ other 
Countries» to Aipport it either with a Urong Reed, a long 
Pole» or wooden Forks. The prevailing iiilethod ia Graa 
and Itafy is to train up the Vines to Elms» atoi^ tte 
Branches of which they extend tbemfelves wltboat Be* 
firaint» and gradually afcend to the Top. 

* 7be next Precaution of bis tarai Cartt^ 

A Range of Reeds, and forked Props prepares j 
On thefe the Vines their ciafping Progrefs form^ 
And hrafue the Rigours of lacb rifing Storm ; 
Afcend the hofpitSle Elm, andjpread 
^heirfwelUng Clufters o'er its verdantHeadi 

The Afiaticsy who have feveral Species of very large Grapes,, 
are obliged to difpofe their Vines on raifed Works of Lattice,, 
which, by thefe Means, are converted into fo many ver» 
dant Pavilions, under which the Natives enjoy the Re«^ 
freihment of a breezy Shade. The fame Soil frequently 
iupplies them with Rice or Com for 'their Food, and Wine 
to crown their Bowls ; at the fame Time that the Growth, 
ef Mulberry-Trees fuflain their Vines, and nourifhes the 
Silk- Worms that array the jNatives. 

The particular Method praâiied in each Country 19 
thought, by the Inhabitants, to be beft adapted to their 
Neceffities. They would imagine themfelves infinitely pre- 
judiced, were they to aô in any other Manner 5 and I co^- 
fefs, it would be imprudent to recede from an eflabli/hed 
Cuflbm, unkfs it ha« been made evident, by repeated £x«- 



-Supereft- 



Tum levés cal&mcs & rafae haililia virgas, 
Fraxineafque aptare fi)des, furcar^ue bicornes 5 
Viribus eniti qiiarum & contemnere ventes 
Atruefcaat,' rurnxnafque Te^ui tabulata per ulmos* Gtcrg* 2, 

{eriiDe&tr>. 
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aiyeiiattgti» tbi Atdifereat Proeecdii^ woaid faemoreefTec.- 
xoml. Bat I have obferved in my Travels, t&at Peopls.^ 
in g^Derailf aék fay Ro tc , aod wft have 'a vail number of Vine'» 
Ik ysurds» the Vtnrs of which wonld be infinitely better, and 
E^i ntight be kept imiGh larger than they are at prcfem^ were- 
(pr tlaey cnltivated ina iQor« regular Manner. 
à My IiicliBalioft tsr^laat a Vineyard on. fosie t^tt of my. 
Ja £ilftte, made ne attentive 10 the different Methods that ara- 
er praâified in-^onr 'Froviases? and I coold, not diiicover any 
b ahat defervcd ta be» ranked in Compemion with thofe Pre- 
g camions dût have been take» by the Inhabitant» of C/bam^ 
\i J^^f «, for fifty Years pail. Their Wine was indeed ytry 
^ «[xceltent, aad oMioh efteemed before that Tinœ ; but if- 
wvanted a fuffident Body,, and was incapable of Trahfpprt-. 
ation to diilant Parts; till, ai laft, the Natives, by a long- 
Courfe of Experience, acquired the proper Methods of 
tinging it with the Complexion of a Cherry^ \>r the Eye of 
a Partridge : They could likewife brighten it into the whiteft 
Hue, or deepen it into a perfeâ Red. In a word, they 
amproved it to fuch a D^ree, that it will now^ retain all its 
fine Qualities for fix or fe ven Years,. and very. freqaently, 
for a longer Sp^ce of Time. 
, , The exaâ ObTerv ation of this Method in Oii^, Pargnany 

and other Cantons of hyonnm^ has produced a Growth of 
•Wines, which areeâeemed by ajl Flamiers, as mtuch as thofi; 
of Burgundy and Cbaf/^aign» 

The Praâice of Ae fame Method, inxliiTereat Parts of 
Burgundfy has railed feveral Wines out of Obfcurîty into 
a general Ëfleem ; though their Names were not fo much 
as known a few Years ago. 

. This Method relates to the Vine, the Preft, and the; 
Cellar. 

The particalar Circumflances which con- 
fiitote the Procefs of a Vine,, are Plantation, The Culture of 
. Propagation, Pruning, Cultivation, Binding, the Vine. 
Earthing, and Dunging. 

It ihould never be planted in fuch flrong Soils as are 
.proper for Corn; for tho' they abound in- Salts and Juices, 
yet, as they alway harden after Rain, the lead fucceeding 
Heat renders them im^enc^trable to the Adlion of the Air and 
Son, and prevents the due Refinements df their Fluids. In 
coafeq^oence of. which, they, are incapa^e of Aâivity and 

EcrfeeiioB, 
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Perfeâion, and the Vine cither degenenitee into a ydkm 
Hue, or yields a harfh and grofs Joice. A SoH moderately 
thin and light, rather dry than moii^, bending into a De^ 
clivity, and intermixed wick Grarel, or fmau Flints, if 
more adapted to the Vine, than the richeft and mofi fertii 
Land. The Attritions which thefe fmall Stones receive ^om 
Culture, may poifibly caufe them to difcharge certain Salts, 
or even Patticle» of Fire and Sulphur, capable of infufiogao 
agreeable Vivacity into the Wine. Bat however the Faâ 
may be, it it certain that all (oft and light Sotla impajt a 
greater Degree of Delicacy and Flavour w their Produâi- 
ons ; beckafe the Influence of the Aiflion of the Air» ivhicb 
penetrates their Pores, without any Impediment, unfbldi 
and difittfes the volatile Spirits and all the iineft Principla 
of Vegetacioui in the moft efièôual Manner. 

I am not for planting a Vine too near a River, and mock 
lefs in the Neighbourht od of marihy Lands; becaufe cheir 
exhaling Humidity, which (beds itfelf over all the adjacent 
Soil, renders the Morning Froda more injurious to the 
Leaves of the Vine; the Lofs of which is always focceeded 
by that of the Frok. 

The Vine is propagated either from Slips, or elfe froia 
Plants that have already taken Root. The former of thefe 
are little Sprigs without Roots, and which are cot in Win- 
ter from Stocks of a kindly Nature, and are preferved in 
Bumlles in a Cellar, till the Seafon intended for their Plan- 
tation. Towards the End of Mûrcb thefe Bundles fhould 
be deeped in miry Pits, for the Space of eight Days ; after 
which they areinferted in the Earth, not in an upright Fo- 
fition, but flanting a, little on one Side; and three or four 
of them are fet in each of the Apertures, which ought to be 
a Foot disant from one another; and all Redundancies are 
afterwards to be cleared away. The larged End of the 
Shoot muft be funk into the Earth to a very moderate 
Depth ; and Care fhould always be taken to leave an Inch 
or two of old Wood that has bad two Years Growth. 

Rooted Plants are young Stocks that have grown two 
or three Years in a Seminary. The Soil of which (houki 
be a little thinner than the Ground, into which they are to 
be tranfplanted. This Removal is made in Novemifer, and 
the Stocks ought to be placed in the new Soil, the Moment 
they are taken oot of their native Earth, becaufe their De- 
. . ' , i licacy 
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f Heady will be greatly injared by the leaft Delay. Thefe 

b Seminaries ihould always be infeparable from aq £ftate in 

Land, fince they are infinitely aieful. The rooted Plantr 

begin to be fraitfnl the third Year, and frequently retain 

their Fertility for the Space of fixty Years. 

A Vine may likewife be" renewed, either in the wholes 

I or in part, by the means of Layers. 

! This Operation is performed by bending fach of th« 

t fined Shoots, as fhould otherwife be pruned off from their 

f Stock, and by bnrying the old Wood in a little Trench 

I of fome length, while that which is young rifes above 

the Surface. When that Part which has been funk in the 

I Soil has taken Root, the other Extremity is either permit* 

ted to remain on the Parent Stock, in order ta beautify the 

adjacent Spot with one continued Growth ; or elfe it is cut 

off below the/Rbors, and this new Stock is then taken out 

of the Earth, to be tranfplanted.as occdiion may require. 

Another Method of laying Vines is performed by caufing 
^the Extremity of a fine Shoot to pafs through a little Baf- 
ker, which is funk into the Earth for that rurpofe. The 
Shoot fo difpofed takes Root in the Baiket, below which 
it is cut off in ^he Month of NcvimBer^ and is then raifed 
eut of the Earth as fleadily as poifible ; after which it is 
tranfplanted, with the little fiafket, into the intended Situa» 
tion. The4 are the /our Methods by which a Vine is 
multiplied; and we will now proceed ifo the Prnning 
Part. 

This Operation ought to correfpbnd with the Quality of 
the Wood, and likewife of the Soil that fupplies it with 
Nourifhment. If the Earth be extreme-y thin, and the 
Wood a little weak, it is ufual to leave no more than two 
or three Buds at moft on the young Wood of that Yearns 
Growth; that the Sap, by being confined to fo fmall a 
Number of Bads, may caufe them to emit Shoots of a mo- 
derate Strength; bat if the Eirth be very nutrimenta^ and 
the Stock vigorous, three or four Buds are permitted to re- 
main on the young Wood, to weaken the Adtion of the 
Sap, and to prevent it from (hooting oat too large a Growth 
of new Wood, 

Vine-Dreffers, as well as Gardeners, are prcpoffeflld 

with an old Opinion, that Spring is the only proper Seafon 

for pruning ; and yet they often aâ inconfiâently with thit 

I Perfuafioo, 
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Pcrfaafion, fince they freqiiendy begin to prune in J^oMm^ 
in ordo' to prevent their being eaibarrafied by too ma^j 
other Works» which hinder their Accompli {hxnent of tkis 
in due Time. Bat, with all their Expedition, a great Fait 
of this Operation remains uncompleated, even when the 
Month of Jfril is far advanced. The Sap, which began 
to exert its Energy in Marché purfues its natural Coorfe, 
and firft fwellsinthe Buds, in the Extremities of the Plane, 
which ace the very Parts that ought to be retrenched ; axui 
then, finding the Ends of its Canals entirely laid open by 
PraniDg, it weeps through thefe Apertures till the Heat be- 
gins to thicken it^ and prevent its future Diflipation. But 
the Sap would never be waûed, either in Tears or ufelefs 
Sods, had Care been takeato prune the Vine immediately 
npon the Fall of the Leaf. T.hi$ Praâice is recommended 
by Monfieur de la ^ntinisi to which I may add, that it 
has been frequentiy found to be fuccefsful ; and ^ny Perfon 
may venture to make the Experiment on fome finall part of 
a Vine, in order to be convinced, that thofe Advantages 
of an eafy Culture in Spring, which refult from Pruning 
in Autumn, are not difcre^ted. by any Incpaveoience 
whatever. 

March is the Seafon for dreffing thte Vine, after It has 
been pruned ; ^ and this Operation varies agreeably .to the 
Nature of the Plants, whieh, among us, are of two Sorts;, 
namely, the high Growths, which arefuifered.toihoot op 
to the Height of five or fix Feet, in Soils of a moderate 
Binenefs; and the low Growths, which a,re.not permitted to 
afcend above three Feet at mofl. 

The high y ines are annually dreifed ; and pnce itt fiA 
teen 'Years they are lowered,, and laid down in a Trench 
two Feet in Breadth, and almofl as deep as the Stock. 
When this has been covered with Earth, three or four of 
the fined Shoots,, which adhere to it, fhould be extended 
on each Side, and difpofedinto little Trencher, fix Inches 
deep, in order to furniih as many Layers. The old Wood 
will refume a new Vigour, by thus exertingjtfelf in a freih 
Soil ; and this Operation is performed in the Month of. 
Notvember. 

The Method is diffèrent, with refpefl to.Io^ Wines, 
wich- are produ^ive of the bed Wine. They are laid in 
the Earth every Year, and drefled in foch a manner,, that 

aStock^ 
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m Stock WÎH ûïoot' feveral Paces under-grontidy and fre« 
qi3«nt}y as inaiiy Fathomr» in a number of Veassi Care is 
«ctwajs taken to lower the Stock with aémoch Equality as 
pcxffible; and to prevent its defieâiirg intoaCurrei which 
^^oold expofe it to the Dsnger of being cut; in the Cultnrfe 
of the enfaine Year. 

When the Vines are found to be too old, they fiiould ei*^ 
tlier be rooted up, or grafted. If we have Recourfe to thtt 
jEbrmer Expedictit, the Soil fhould be fulFered to refl one 
Year^ at Jead, before we plant it a-new{ and it will be 
proper to (aw it with Corn, which never fails to fncceed» 
or elfe Jwith Rye, or fome of the March Grain, in order to 
thin the Earth, and render it more light and proportionable 
to theDelicacy.of the young Plant, which, without this Pre- 
caution, would be choaked by too Urong a Nutriment. 

If the old Vine fhould ftill, fhoot out a Growth of vi- 
gorons Wood, that is unproduâive of Fruit, it will be pro- 
per to graft it, inftead of rooting it up. All the old Wood 
Ihould be laid in the Earth, and no more than two or three 
Shoots of that Year's Growth (faonld be fufFcred to rife 
above the Surface. The Graft will be more fuccefsfui on 
thefe, than on the old Wood, which is not eaiily opened 
' by Incifion, and whofe Thicknefs no way correfpoads with 
the Graft* The Vine is grafted in the Cleft, aud the Ope^ 
ration refembles that of other Trees» 

The Depths to which "high Vines are laid la the Ground, 
tnakes it unneceffary to furnifh them with new Earth ; but 
the low Vines muft have this Supply every twelve Years in 
very light Soils, and every fifteen Years ha ûko4t which ate 
mod nntrimental. Thefe Plants, however, require but a 
moderate Quantity bf additional Earth; and it is always 
cuftofflary t6 leave the Diftanee of a Foot between each 
. Baflcet of the fttpplemental Soil; and. fhould this be too 
firong, it may caufe the Vines to degenerate, and deprive 
the future Wine of its due Finenefs s it would likewife cover 
^ the Stem with an Incrafiàtion, thick enough to deprive it 
of thofe aerial Influences as fupply it with the proper Pabu- 
lum of Pire and themoft perfeô Juices. 

A moderate^ Quantity of Dung is likewife applied eo 
Vines every feventh Year when the Soil is extremely light ; 
and every twelfth Year, when it htppeiis to be a little more 
compact A Redundancy of this^ Manure would fcorch 

the. 
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the Body of the Plant; it would alfo fhonen it» Daratboi 
and alter the natnral Qaality of the Wine. Neats-Daagii 
the propereft for light Soils ; but this muft have an latér- 
al ixtare of Uorfe Dang,- for fach Lands as are ûroog, 
Shceps-Dong^ when i^ Heat is evaporated , is very fervice- 
able to Vines, when they grow yellow, provided it be 
employed in lefler Quantities than the other Manures. Nâ- 
n^ember is the proper Seafon affording the Vines this Part 
of their Culture, and it is deferred till the Month ^f February 
when the Autumn has proved rainy, left the Earth and ici 
Manure ihoold form an injurious Glew round the Stem, te 
which they adhere. 

The bcft Seafon for training Vines to their Prop, is whca 
the Flowers begin to appear. It is likewife cuftomary to 
pare the Vine much about the fame Time ; bot it is out 
very material whether you perform this before» or after the 
. Plant has been faftened to its Prop. Paring the Viae confias 
in catting off the £nds of the Branches, and retrenching 
the little Shoots, which rife from the Bottom aod Sides of 
the Stock. This Operation (hou^d be repeated, in order to 
fecure a copious Sap for the Fruits that are unfolded.. 

It is altogether as neceÛary to clear away, at two or 
three different Times, all the Weeds, which fpring about the 
Stems of Vin^s, and which either impoveri(h, or chill the 
Earth. But whether a Hoe or a Mattock be employed on 
this Occafion, the DreiTer fhould always vbe cautions of 
opening the Earth about the Vine, after Rains or Frofls; 
for if this Operation be performed after a rainy Seafon, it 
K«irdens the Soil, and renders it impenetrable to the Air, 
and confeqoently caufes feveral Stems to become yellow, 
and wither away. And if the Earth be;fiirred after Hails 
or Frofts, it is expofed to fuch a fatal Chillnefs, as will, 
at leaft, retard the Procefs of Vegetaiio» for a confiderable 
Time. 

The Vine has three dangerous Enemies, from whofe 
Ravages it is difficult to pceferve it« 

The firft of thefe is a fmall Beetle, that 
Infers injurious refembles a ilf^y-Bug, in Shape and Go- 
to the Vine, lour, but is much inferior to it in Size. 
This Infeâ continues in the Earth during 
the Winter Seafon, and faftens itfelf to the Stems of young 
Via^s in particular j jgaaws. their molt tender Root9« and fre- 
quently 
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^^tiently deftroys them. It makes its Appearance^ in the 
Month of May, and after it has fixed itiel^f on the green 
Pcrliage, it preys on their Subftance, and pierces the'Fruit» 
8ads and the young Shoots, which aften proves deftruétive 
' to all the new Wood. Bat this Devaftation may be pre- 
vented, in a great meafure, by fowing a good Quantity of 
Scans about the Vine; which the Animal will quit for the 
tiew Growth of Leaves, and theie may eafily be multiplied 
in É fhort time. Thefe Leaves, with the Breed of Infedls 
that reft upon them, may afterwards be advant^geoufly re- 
«loved, and burnt around the Stem of the Vine; by which 
means another Difafter, more prejudicial than the former,- 
may be feafonably prevented. Thefe Animals pierce the 
Clufters when they are ripe, in order to injedl their Eggs 
into the Berries ; in confequence of which, Legions of 
Worms will be produced, to the Dedruâion of the Grapes,* 
and the total Prudration of ihe approaching Vintage. The 
San draws all the Juice from the penetrated Grapes, and 
foon reduces them to Powder. The Worms, when they are 
fatiated with their Food, feek a proper Retrear, for the Ac* 
complifhment of their Transformation into Jurelias, and 
afterwards into Beetles. If they happen to difcover a Heap 
of^Compoft, they chufe it for their Manfion; and fe vera! 
Perfons place a quantity of it about the Stocks of their Vines^ 
This Manure is the Rendezvous of thefe, and a Variety 
of other Infers ; and if Care be taken to burn it, at the ' 
^ Clofe of Winter, all thefe noxious Animals will be effec- 
tually deftroyed, and the Aihes are almoft as ferviceable as 
the Manure itfelf. . 

There is likewife another fmall Beetle, fpmething lefs 
than a common Fly, and covered with a green Shelf, whofe 
Surface glitters with the brightefl Gold. This Animal is 
furnifhed with a vtry long and hard Trunk, indented into 
feveral Saws, which prove very prejudicial to the Grapes, 
and likewife to the tender Leaves; which the Creature rolii 
around its Body, and lines them with a fort of Down for 
the Reception of its Eggs. In the Winter-Seafon, it 
either retires into tlie £arth, or lodges itfelf in a Heap of 
Compofl, where it^continues buried in Sleep. The Vine- 
Dreflers are ioduftrious to find out thefe contorted Leaves, 
which enfold ihe Eggs, and they burn them at the Foot of 
the Vine. 

•Ti» 
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*Tis caftomtry to employ the Houis of defcesdiag Dews, 
or the Cool of the Momiog» in deftroying the Snails, thai 
conceal themfelves during the Heat ofthe Day s aad as thefc 
Animais are an Ingredient in the Ragouts of L/^n^ue^&c, the 
Inhabitants of that Province are very follicitous to diCcorcr 
them. It would be in vain for one induftrious Per fan totf* 
. tempt the Extermination of thefe Infeôs, frona bis Vine* 
yard; the Inhabitants of the whole Diftriâ ought to conoir 
with him in that Employment, or he will other^irife be too 
much fatigued, in deftroying a hundred Enemies id one 
Vine, while two thoufand are marching to invade th» 
neighbouring Plants. 

When the Cultivation has been properly condoâed, and 
a favourable Summer has co-operated with the Labours of 
the Vine-Drefier, the Grapes will, at lad, acquire their 
compleat Maturity, and it will then be neceûàry to prepare 
for the Vintage. The Fats are carefully cleaned, and the 
Wine-Prefs, with all its Appendage of VeiTels, have their 
proper Difpofition afiigned them, for the enfuiBg Work. 
Bui the Manner of making Wine» and the Methods by 
which it is duly ordered, mall be referved for our oexi 
Walk s and we will conclude this with a Turn or two ioi 
the Vineyard, where you ihall be prefcnted with a View 9k 
rnoH of the ParticuUrs I have related. 
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DIALOGUE XIV, 

^he Count. S'be Countess. 
Tèe Prior. T'es Chevalier.^ 



O 



Cmntefs. ^'"^ U R Preparations for the Vintage arc all 
conipleaced, and the Vintagers are flock- 
ing towards u», to ofFer their Services on 
this Occaiion. What Commands hat 
yoor Lordfliip for them at prefent ? 

Count. The Quality of the Wine depends on the doc 
Performance of their fcveral Functions. I inform them, 
that they muft bring in the Grapes» at three different Ga^ 
therings; in the firfl of which, they are to chufe thofe 
Bunches that are mofl ripe> and have the f^ed, as well at 
the fined Grapes; and they mai! be careful to clear away 
all the Berries that are green^ rotten, or fcorched, together 
with fuch as have been pierced by Infeds. I likewife direâ 
my People to cat the Grapes very ihort ; becaufe the Stalkt 
are bitter» and vitiate the Wine with a Flavour of the Wood» 
in proportion to their Length. 

The fécond Gathering mull be confined to the large thick 
Claftersy that are not fo ripe as the others; and thoie which, 
are green, withered, or rotten, fhould be gathered laft. I 
confign thefe three Gatherings to as many Preffings» whofe 
Difference yoa may eafily comprehend. 

This 
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This firii Laboor, which is of the ntmoft Importance, 
may be coiDpl«ated by another Method. I have Vinea that 
vary in their Qualities. Sonœ are planted in a very light 
and Hony Soil, and they yield a bright and fragrant Wiae; 
others are placed in a more nonriihing Tra£l of Land, and 
they produce a Wine of a greater Body. If I have an In- 
clination to unite thefe good Qualities in the fame Wine, 
and to meliorate the^ one by an Intermixture of the other, 
I can accomplifli m^ Defign, either in the Vine)card, by 
bletoding thefe different Grapes together; orelfein the Cel- 
lar, by mixing the feveral Wines I have preiTed ; bat if I 
negleû to make this Intermixture, by cutting one Species 
of Grapes with the other, I hazard the Lofs of all ny 
Vintage. When the Wines are once made, it will be dif- 
ficult to mix them to any Degree of Perfedlion ; the weak- 
eft will change its Complexion, and communicate its De- 
fedis to the other, inflead of being correded by the good 
Qualities of the aiibciated Juices; and one of its leaft Im- 
perfections, tho* far from being inconllderable, will be a 
difagreeable cloudy Tinge, accompanied with a Sediment, 
which will always tarnifh the Beauty of the proper Co- 
Jour, and dived the Wine of its fine Flavour and Tranf- 
parency. But this EiF<;â will be prevented, if I intermix 
the beft Grapes of one Vine with the moft perfeft Produc- 
tions of another. The feafonable Combination of thefe 
different Fruits, will produce an exquifite Liquor, that will 
have all the Advantages of a fufficientfiody, a Delicacy of 
Flavour, a Fragrancy of Scent, and a Livelinefs of Co- 
lour, and which may be kept for feveral Years, without 
the lead Alteration. Thefe Obfervations of mine have 
been ju(liiied by a long Experience; and Tt was the Know- 
ledge of thofe Effeds that refult from intermixing the 
Grapes of three or four Vines of different Qualities, which 
improved the celebrated Wines of Sijiirp Ai^ and Haut* 
'viliiers, to the Perfedion they have now acquired; and in- 
deed they feem to comprehend all the Excellencits that can 
poffibly unite, to regale the Palate. 

Father Perignotiy a Benaliâine of Haut*vil/iers, on the 
Marne, was the firfl who made any fuccefsful Attempt to 
intermix the Grapes of different Vines in this manner; and 
the Wine of Pirignon, or Hautvii/ùrs, bore the greatell 

Eftimation 
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£ftiniatiott among ua, till the Praâice of this Method be- 
came more extenfive. 

Chevalier, As I was Yeflerday reading Boiîeaus Ftafi^ 

I foand all the Names yoar Lordfhip has mentioned, in 

the explanatory Account of the thlly Ordtr^ which, as the 

Commentator obferves, was a Society of Men, of Pleafure, 

v^ho were divided in their Opinions, with refpeâ to the 

Merit of the feyeral Vines that grow on the Hills adjacent 

to Rheims. I was then defirous of confolting the Map for 

the Name of Perignhn, Sillery^ Haut'utUiers^ Ai^ '^» 

Verx/tnai^ and ^^ Ihitri, which are introduced in the 

Notes : But I loil my Labour in looking for the Name of 

Perignon. 

Countifs. The Author of thofe Notes has afcribed the 
Name of a Man to a Mountain; but this is a trifling Mif. 
take ; and, ïï you pleafe. Sir, we will return to our Vin- 
tage. I can now comprehend the Reafon why the Wines, 
ihade by country People, are fo inferior to thofe we drink 
' at the Table of Gentlemen, and rich Citizens, tho* they 
are both produced from the fame Vines, and the fame 
Crapes. The Peafant, who poiTcfTes only an Acre or two 
of Land, is unable to make proper Seledlions and Inter* 
mixtures of Fruit; he makes but one Prefling, for he think a 
he fhall reform the bad Wine, by blending it with the 
good ; while he in reality injures the good, by intermix- 
ing it with the bad ; but the Proprietor of a large Vineyard 
has an Opportunity of confidering the different Qualities 
of his Vines, and can form fuch an Intermixture as will 
bring his Wine into Reputation. 

Ctftfff/. My Remarks on the Choice and Aflbrtment of 
different Grapes, are equally applicable to grey and red 
Wines. 

Chevalier, Your Lord/hip fpeaks of the Colour of Wiae, 
as if we were capable ai forming it in what manner we 
pleafe. Can a w hire Grape be made to afford us a Winç 
of a different Tinâure; and is not red Wine the conllant 
Produâ of a black G tape ? 

Qmtif, White Wine is, undoubtedly, the natural Juice 
of a white Grape ; but its Strength and other Qualities are 
generally very imperfedl ; it is likewife apt to grow yellow, 
and it degenerates before the next Return of Summer. Thefe 
white Wines grow out of Repute at prefent, and are only 

ufeful 
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ufefal in fome mecdcsnal Prefcriptions; bat the grey Wwe, 
which has fo bright an Eye, and refejablea the Coa^lezki 
of CryHal, is produced by the blacked Grapes. And io 
Whitenefs can never be fo well promoted, as wken ail the 
Stocks of white Grapea are rooted up. It was former]; 
ytry diiEcult to preferve the Wine of Ji longer tlian one 
Year. When the Juice of the white Grapes, whole Qaaa- 
tity was very great in that Vineyard, be^an to a^umet 
yellow Hue, it became predominant, and created a Chaa^ 
in all the Wine; but ever iince the white Grapes have 
been difufed in the Wines Ql[Champmgn% that which giowi 
on the Mountains of JRJwmst will lail fevcn or eight Years, 
and the Marne Wine may be eafily kept for the Space of 
four or five. . And if the fame Precautions are ufed, with 
/efpeû to the Wines of Burgund^^ they will not begin to 
Regenerate in the third Year, and frequently in the fécond, 
as has often been experienced. 

Chevalier. What Methods are taken to make the black 
i^pes, wjiich afford a red Wine in Burgundy ^ produce a 
Wine as white as Water in Cbamfaign? 

Gntnt. The Wine of a black Grape may be tinged with 
éxkj CMoar we think proper; thofe, who defire to have it 
pe?feâiy white, have Recourfe to the following Method. 
The People, employed in the Vintage, begin their Labours 
«t an &:Ay Hour in the Morning; and when they have fe- 
leôed the fineil Grapes, they lay them gently in their fiaf- 
kets, in order to be carried out of thé Vineyard; or they 
plaaf^.hem in large Panniers, without prefling them in the 
lead, or wiping off the dewy Moifture, and the azure Dye 
that cover them. Dews and exhaling Mifts greatly con- 
tribute to the Whitenefs of the Wine. 

'Tis cudomary to cover the Bafkets with wet Cloths, in 
a hot Sunfhine; becaufe the Liquor will be apt to aâiime a 
red Tinâure, if the Grapes ihbnld happen to be heated. 
Thefe Balkets are then placed upon the Backs of fuch Ani- 
mals as are of a gentle Nature, and carry their Burden with 
an eafy Motion to the Cellar, where thç Grapes continue co- 
veredr in a cool Air. When the Warmth of the Sun proves 
moderate, the Labours of the Vintage are not difcondnaed 
ti^l Eleven in the Morning ; but a glowing Heat makes it 
«eceflary for them to ceafe at Nine. When the Baikets 
have been conveyed to the Honfej and you will naturally 
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imagine it ought to be near the Vineyard, that the Grapes 
may neither burft, nor be heated in the Carriage ; the next 
£mployni«nt is to throw them into the Prefs, whofe Ufe 
and Struflore you iMl have an Opportunity of feeing, 
when we have finifhed oor Walk. 

When the firft Preiling has been difpatched with £xpe« 
dition, the Crrapes that were fcattered from the Heap are 
gathered op, and the Preis is worked a-new. When this 
Operation is over, die Extremides of the Mafs are fquared 
off by a large cutting Peel, and are then thrown upon the 
other Frnit, in order to receive the third Preffing; which, 
from this Circumflance, is called the firft Cutting. The 
large Beams of the Prefs are likewife'lbwered feveral times ; 
and thefe Operations are called the fécond, tldrd» foartb, 
and fifth Cntdnga. . 

The Wine of the firft PreiSng is kept apart from the 
reft, when the Fruit happens to be very ripe, and the Sea- 
fon extremely hot; becaufb it then gufties out in a copious 
Flow, and would be apt to redden^ were it intermixed with 
the Liquor of the fécond Preiling; but this Mixture is ufeful, 
and fometimea necefiary in a Year of moderate Heat, and 
when the firft Preffing has not alForded a large C^antity of 
Juice. The Wme of the firft Cut may be lomeiimcs. 
blended with that of the two firft Prefiings ^ but feveral 
Perfons of great Judgment decline this hazardous Manage- 
ment, left it fliottld be injurious to the Tranfparency of the 
firft Wines. The Wine that is produced after any of the 
Cuttings, is excellently qualified to form a perfeék Liquor, 
and may be înterhûxed with Red Wines^ if they happen to 
.be made apart. 

The Wines of the feveral Cuttings are always gradually 
reddened, becaufe the Prefs begins to operate more eiFcdlually 
on the Skin whith enfolds the Berry^ and the Particles, 
which are then difengaged from it, impart the red Tinc- 
ture to the Wine. The Heat of the Sun, and the Shocks 
of the Carriages are fometimes fo violent, and produce fuch 
ftrong EfFeâs on the exterior Coat of the Grapes, that the 
Fluids contained in that Coat, and which are then in Mo- 
tion, mix themfelves with the Juice of the Pulp, at the 
firft Preffing; in confequence of which, the Extraâion of 
a Wine perfeâly white is rendered impraéUcable, and its 
Colour wiU refembie the Eye of a 'Partridge, or perhaps 

Vol. il M fome 
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fome deeper Hue. The Quality of the Wine is fill] the 
fame, but it moft be either entirely White or Red» in order 
to prove agreeable to the Tafte and Mode which now | 
prevail. 

The Wine of the fixth Preifing is mixed with that 
which is extraâ«d from the Refufe of the Grapes, for Ufes 
pf lefs confequence. The PreiTes of (Campaign fqueeze 
the Fruit with fo much Violence, that the Marc becomes 
as hard as a Stone. An ill-flavoured Brandy is drawn from 
this ; but it proves very effectuai in aiTuaging the Anguifh 
of Wounds or Bruifes, and is likewife uf(^ul on feveral 
other Occafions» ' . - 

We will now proceed to Red Wines, whofe deep Com- 
plexion, as we are fenfible by Experience, refults from the 
particular Degree to which the Juice of the Skins is inter- 
mixed with that of the Pulp. This firong Tinâure is 
imparted, to the Wine ky trampling the Grapes, and 
throwing them into the Fat before they have been preiTed. 
The Heat and Spirits which operate in the Fat, are 
firongly impelled againft the Coats of the Berries that are > 
burft by being trodden ; and this red Subfiance, lodged in j 
the Texture of the Skins, is feparated frûm them by the 
Heat which penetrates every Part, and is then intermixed | 
with the Body of the X.iquor, in proportion to its Conti> 
nuance in the Fat ; and if we fuffer it to remain there for 
a coniiderable Time, we may be certain of obtaining a Wine | 
that will be imperfe£tly red. But as the acid and bitter ] 
Fluid of the Stalks is likewife extraâed by the fame 
Heat, it is conCequeatly blended with the other Juice, and • 
communicates to it either an acid, or a bitter Flavour^ i 
whicli renders the Wine infupportable, aiid efpecially in j 
cold Years. i 

There are two Expedients for the Prevention of this In- j 
convenience. Oqe of which is, to carry on the Procefs of I 
the Vintage in the < Kottefi Sun&ine, when the Heat will \ 
produce better EfFeâs on the outward Coats of the Grapes, ' 
than could be imparted to them by the Fat in feveral Days ; 
and wheal they are imm^diately thrown into that Vefîêl, 
where th&y very frequently rife to the Edge of it, in lefs 
than four and twenty Hours, there is no Danger of their 
contra^ing the Flavour of their Skins. 

When 
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When tlie Seafon proves cold, and the Vintage cannot be 
tranfadled in a favourable Sunihine, it is cuftomar^ to emr 
ploy wooden Forks that have three Prongs, and are as many 
Feet in Length; and when they are worked round the 
Tans, into which the preiTed Grapes have been difpofed. 
they faden upon the Skins that have difcharged their Pulp; 
and when thefe are drawn out of the Tan, they ar(* mixed 
with the other Refufe» that the little Quantity of Juice 
which remains in the extreme Part of the Stalk of each 
Berry may not be loft. The Grapes are then thrown into 
the Fat, and they remain uninjured for feveral Days, and 
afTanie their proper Colour, without contraôing the bitter 
Flavour of the Skins that have been cleared away for the 
inoft part. I fay the moft part, becaufe it will be neceiTary 
to let fome of them- remain, in order to bind the Berries, 
which, without this Precaution, would be fcattered all about 
the Prefs, after the Ë^traétion of the Juice. 

The Wine that has been drawn out of the Fat is after- 
ward intermixed with theXiquor produced by the two or 
three firft Preâings; but as the Wine which is afforded hf 
the following Preifings, is inferior to the former in its Qua- 
lities, it will be proper to difpofe it apart. 

The Wine is now made, and diftributed into VeiTels, 
which are marked according to the Order of the Hrft, fe. 
cond, and third Cuvée, whether White or Red ; and when 
it has been fufFered to ferment in the Air, for fome Days, 
the Number of which is proportioned to the Macuuty of 
the Grapes, and the Temperance of the Seafon ; the Vef- 
fels are flopped in fuch a gentle Manner, as enables the 
Wine to exhale its moft fiery Particles for fome Time. Af- 
ter which it is lodged, during the Winter, in an upper Cel- 
lar, from whence it is removed into lower Vaults, ac the 
Return of the firft Heats, and is fufFered to continue there 
no longer than the Clofe of Autumn. 

Wine of the firft Year is ufually lodged in new Vefiels, 
from whence it fhoold always be transfufed into fome other 
VeiTel that has contained Wine of ihc fame Species ; and 
this is an efî'ential Circpmftance with refpedl to White- 
Wine, which would eafily be ftained, by pafTing into a 
VeiTel, that has formerly been appropriated to Winç of a 
different Nature i and it will be apt to contrail a Flavour of 
M z (he 
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the \Vood if we pour it inio a Veflel that has never been 

ufed before. 

It has been a prevailing Opinion » though withoat the 
lead Foundation, that Wine is beft preferved on its Lees ; 
for it is certain, that nothing can be more injurions to it 
than Lees and Air. If the Champenois trans fnfe their 
Wine into different VefTels twelve Times in four Years, 
they always chufe fuch as are pcrfeélly clean, with a 
View, undoubtedly, to prevent their Wine from growing 
vapid; and they ufually burn a little Match of Sulphur, 
half an Inch in Length and Breadth, in the VefTel they 
empty, that ît may be filled with the Odour, in propor- 
tion to the Evacuation, and may likewife receive a Steam 
of Spirits capable of promoting the natural Fire, and bright 
Complexion of the Liquor. 

As the Goodnefs and Duratiqp of Wine depends, in a 
peculiar Manner, on the Precautions that are taken to re- 
fine it from its Lees, much Attention has been employed to 
find out proper Expedients for its Clarification. The firil 
of thefe confills in drawing off the Wine, the fécond m 
^ glewing it. " 

The former of thefe Operations is performed by draw- 
ing off the Wine from its Lees into another clean Veffe^ 
by the Aid of a leathern Pipe and a Pair of Bellows. A 
Tube of Wood is faftened on one of the Extremities of the 
Pipe, and this is inferted into the lower Part of the VeiTcl 
that is intended to be filled ; the other Extremity ends in 
another Tube of the fame Nature, and is fixed in a large 
Founuin, at the Bottom of the Veilel that is to be emptied. 
When the Fpuntain is opened, the Wine flows out of one 
Vefifel into another, till the Surfaces of the Liquor in both 
have acquired an equal Level ; after which, the Nozzle of 
a large Bellows is inferted into the upper Vent of the 
Vefiel which is to be emptied, and the Air, which is then 
forced into it by the repeated Efforts of the Bellows, cre- 
ates an equal PreiTure on the Surface of thé Wine, and im- 
pels it into the other Vefiel, without occafioning the leaft 
Diforder. 

The Operation of glewing the Wine b performed by 
pouring into each VelTel a Pint of Liquor, wherein a 
Lump of Fifti-GJew, fixty or fevcnty Grains in Weight, 
has been fieeped and diluted fbr the fpace of four Days. 

This 
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This glewy Subdance, which the Dutch import among us 
from Archangel^ ought to be vtry cletr and traafparent. 
We afaally beat it with a wooden Hammer, in order to 
break it into fhivers, and that it may diAblv«» with lefs 
Difficulty, in a little Wine and River- Water» which laft is 
more penetrating than Spring-Water. A y^ry fmall Quan- 
tity of Wine is added from time to time, and the Whols 
is freqatfntly worked about with the Hand; after which it 
is paâèd through a Linen Strainer, of a moderate Finenefs ; 
and they then pour as isuch of this Intermixture as will 
h\\ three large GlafTes, or a Pint» into the Cafk, and draw 
off two or three Bottles of the Liquor. This Glew is 
blended with the Wine, by .being fiirred with a bent Stick, 
which caufes the vifcous Subflance to dilFufe itfelf over 
the Surface like a Net, and when a moderate Quantity of 
Air has been admitted into the Caik through a Vent, the 
Glew will fink to the Bottom, aod draw along with it the 
fuperflnous Oil, and generally the whole Mafs of Impu- 
rities that fioat in the VefTel, and inflead of vitiating the 
Wine, in any Indance whatever, it gives all its good Qua- 
lities their full Play. 

Wines are drawn off from their Lees in fome of the firfl 
Days of January ^ or when the Froft has began to clarify 
them in a natural Manner. The drawing off is repeated at' 
the End of fifîeetf Days ; and iî the Wines arc grey, they 
ought to be glewed eight Days before they are bottled. 

If the Wiiie be drawn off towards the End of March, 
when the Sap begins to rife in the Vine, it will froth to 
fuch a Degree, as to whiten like Milk, to the very Bottom 
of the Glafs, the Moment it is poured oat. Wine will 
fometimes acquire this Quality, if it be drawn off during 
the Afcent of the Sap in Auguft\ which makes it evident, 
that the Froth is occafioned by the Operation of the Air 
and Sap, which then a£t with Vigour in the Wood of the 
Vine, and likewife in the Liquor it produced. This vio-* 
lent Ebullition, which is fo agreeable to fome Perfons, is 
thought, by Connoiffeurs^ to be inconfiflent with the Good- 
nefs of the Wine, fmce the greeneil may be made to whi- 
ten into a Froth; and the mofl perfeâ Wines feldom dif- 
cover this Quality. 

The Month of March is the ufual Seafon for glewing the 

moil tender Wines, fuch as thofe of At^ Eftrnat, HaufviU 

M 3 Uers^ 
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iitrst and Pitri^ whofe chief Confampdon is in France % 
but thU Operation fhould not be perfofmed oo focb ftrong 
Wines as thofe of Sillery, Verzenai, and other Mountain 
Wines of Rbdms^ till they are twelve Months old ; at which 
Time they arc capable of fupporttng themfeives for feveral 
Years. Thcfe Wines grace the Tables of London^ jimfter- 
dam^ Copenhagen, and of all the North. We are likewife 
hS\àxtà that ttiey have palled the Line with Impunity; bat 
1 am fomething incredulous as to that Particular. 

When thefe Wines are bottled off, before they have ex- 
haled their impetuous Particles, they burft a Number of 
Boctles, and are lefs perfeft in their Qualities. The proper 
HJetliod of bottling Wine confifts in leaving the Space <{f a 
Finger^s Breadth between the Cork and the Liquor, and in 
binding the Cork down with Packthread; it will alfo be 
proper to feal the Mouths of the Bottles with Wax, to pre- 
vent MiAakes and Impofitions. The Bottles fhould like- 
wife be inclined on one Side ; becaufe, if they are placed in 
an upright Pofition, the Corka will grow dry in a few 
Months 9 for want of Moifture» and £rink from their firft 
Dimcnfioi^ In confequence of which, a Paâàge will be 
cpâned to the external- Air» which will then impart an Aci- 
dity to the Wine, and form a white Flower on the Surface, 
which will be an Evidence of its Corruption. 

Red Wines are feldom glewcd, and bottled, efpedally 
darirâg the Mi Year; the hufky Particles, from which the 
Wine receives its red TinÛnre, are feparated f /om Month to 
Month, and the heavieft are foon precipitated to thefiouom 
of the Calk. If you glew and bottle Red Wine, it will ap- 
pear perfe£\ly fine; but the firll Motion of the Bottle, when 
two Months are expired, or the Admiffion of the external 
Air, when you pour out the.two firft GlafTes, will imme- 
diately raife a Cloud from the Bottom, which will deprive 
the Wine of its bright Colour and agreeable Flavour. 

No Red Wine (hould therefore be bottled, but fuch as is 
intended to be drank in two Months ; other wife the whole 
Stock will either be loft, or confsderably changed in the 
third Month, and oftentimes fooner ; either becaafe the Bot- 
tom of the Bottle is'^covered with a thick Sediment, which 
obliges us to rack off the Wine with Lofs; or becaufe Red 
Wine of the firft Year contrats a difagreeable Tartnefs in 
the Bottle; or, laftly» becauft an oily Subftance is engen- 
dered 
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derecf in the Wine, which is aDefeâ that is ufually re* 
n)edi«d by (baking the Bottle; but it may 'be cured more 
eiFe£laal]y in the Calk by rolling it about, and by glewing 
the Wine, or elfe by keeping it a whole Year. 

Whep the Red Wine has precipitated its Sediment, at the 
End of about twelve Months it may be fafely drawn oiF 
into Bottles, where it will fupport itfelf much better than 
in the Cafk, bccaufe the Pores of this are not fo contracted 
as thofe of the Glais. The Glewiiig would not be iojurious 
to it, though it would certainly b& uoneceiTary, after the 
Wine has clarified itfelf by its own Efforts. 

While the Liquor continues in the Calk, its Diilipations 
OQ^t to be recruited every Month with the bell Wine in 
the Cellar, and, if poffible, with that of the fame Cuvée. 
As the Wood that contains it is very. porous, the Wine will 
never comport with any neighbouring Odour», fuch as thofe 
t>f Cheefe, Cyder, Beer, and Perry; for which Reafon the 
Qellar ought to be accommodated as much as poilible to 
the Genius of the Wine. 

. Thefe, my dear Chi<valUr^ are the beft Methods that can 
be obferved in the Making and Management of^Wbie, and 
their Efficacy is juftified by the Experience of mty Years. 

Prior. I am furprized when ^ coniider to what Length 
the Induftry of a laborious People may be extended. The 
Champenois have experienced the reverfe of that Event, which 
befel the Inhabitants of the Campania, The faUm^ the 
MaJJîc^ and Formian V/ines, which Horace has fo frequently 
celebrated as the mod perfect Productions of Italy , were 
doomed to a fad Declenfion within a hundred Years after 
his Death, by the Mifcondudl of the Inhabitants, who 
negledted the right Method of making them, and thought 
a Profufion of thofe Liquors preferable to their Perfeâion *. 
And though they once were capable of being preferved a 
great Number of Years, they now ihare the Fate of moft 
Italian WineS| which arefo f xtremely weak, as to be rendered 
ufelefs at the return of the hot Seaibn, unlefs they are boiled, 
in order to fupport them thro' the enfuing Year f. But the 
Inhabitants of Champaign have, by a Series of Indullry, and 
the Regularity of their Methods, not only given a 
Reputation to their Wines, which ^ere lately fo litde 

• Hift. Nat. lib. xiv. c. 6. 

•\ Andreas Baccius de Vinis Italiae. 

' M 4 known»' 
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known, but have lîkewife acquired the Art of Prefervrog 
their delicate Flavour, much longer than is pradlicable with 
the Wines of Burgundy and Cuienne, This is a recent Faô^ 
and it ought to create a generous Emulation in the Pro. 
prietors of other Vineyards. 

Cotatt, I forefaw this Event, and exprefled my Senti- 
ments of it in a little Mtmorandumy wh'ch I formerly niâde 
on the Progrefs of ÇharUpaign Wine, when [ pa/Ted through 
that Province. When Philip of Valois was inaugurated» in 
the Year 1328, the Inhabicancs of Rheims furniihed» for 
the Entertainment they prepared for the King and hii 
whole Court, three hundred Pieces of Wine, partly of the T 
Growth of Beaune and St. Pourcain^ and partly of JUntms, I 
' Each two Pieces of this lad Growth coft from fix to tea \ 
Livres. The Wine of St. Pourcain amounted to twelve I 
Livres each Cafk» and two Pieces of that of Beaunt aunft ] 
to twenty -eight Livres. \ 

Prior. The Wine of Rhtim mnft certainly have bcea } 
but little, known at that Time, or elfe it was extremdy j 
ill made, fmce its Price was fo inferior to that of Bur» 

Count, In the Reign ùï Francis I, and Htury II, the Wine 
of Rheims w^% generally edeemed, and there is a Tradition» | 
that Charles V, Francis I, Henry VIII, and Leo X, had each ' 
of them a Commiflioner who refided at Ji^ to acquire j 
timely Intelligence of the beft Growths. 

At the Coronation of Francis II *, that Monarch received j 
a Prefent of Burgundy Wine, which was fold for twenty 
Livres the two Pieces, at Rheims; and likewifeof Rl^eims ] 
Wine, that cod from fourteen to feventeen and nineteen ' 
Livres the two Pieces ; fo that this latter Wine was dearer \ 
at that Time than Burgundy^, When Charles JX. was 
crowned f, the Rheims Wine that was prefeated to him ecu 
twenty-eight and thirty Livres the two Pieces; and the 
Wine of Lyonnois was dearer than that of Rheims, 

At the Inauguration of Henry III :|:, they only prefented ' 
the Wines of Rheims , from fifty- four to feventyiye Livres 
the two Pieces ; and thofe were the only Growths that were 
drank at the Coronation of Lewis XIII, and they coû a 

• September 18, 1559* 
f May 15, 1561. 
X Feb, 13, 1571. 
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liandred and feventy-five Livret the two Pieces; butthejr 
Vftte advanced to fuch Perfeâion when Lrwis XIV. was 
crowned *, that all the great Lords were defirous of drinks 
ing it I and it has been confiderably improved finCe that 
Time, particularly with refpeâ to its Duration. 

Prior. This Wine is at laft become the only Growth 
in France^ that can be ranked in Competition with Fur-^ 

Coumt. -If we will be determined by the fined Palates> the 
€ihamfasgn Wine is much preferable to Burgmd^. 

PriûT» It is a fufficient Honour for Champaign to be ad- 
vanced to the fame Dejgree of £ftimatioi\ with^ur^wri^ ; 
and it may vtry well di/penfe with the Priority. I always 
thought Èurgundf^ had lome Similitude to a folid Under- 
Handing,, wluch afiêâs us with lading Impref&ons ; and 
that Cbamftùgn refembled a lively Wit, whieh glittera- 
more upon the Imagination» but is not always ferviceabla 
to its Poi&ifor. 

Comt. You will pssdon me. Sir,, if I cannot altogether 
approve of your Comparifon. If you had made the Froth 
of fome Champaign Wines, and the Sallies of a fprightly 
Wit,, yoni! ParaLel, I ihould have thought it unexceptiona» 
Ue; and feveral pleafant Remarks might be made on this 
Sp^ghtlincfs without Solidity. But fuch a Champmgn Wine 
as that of ^Uery unites all the Vigour of Burgundy witb 
an agreeable Flavour peculiar to itfelf. Good Wine may 
be confidered in the fame Light with true Wit, whofe 
iitmoft Perfeâion refults from Solidity,, in Conjunâion wkb 
Delicacy. 

Prior, I prefer nfeful Qualities to thofe that are merely 
agreeable. Burgundjf feems to be a more falutary Wine 
than Cèampaign^ and will always be triumphant for that 
It eafon. Its Colonic alone declares it to be a Wine of a good 
Body; and, I ma& confefs,, I am apt to be diffident of ail 
dazzling Appearances. 

Count. Mod People are very willing to believe that this 
deep Colour, which is> fo much etteemed in Burgundy 
Wines, is an Indication of their Wholefomenefs ; but it is 
certain that this Complexion is likewife obfervable in the 
groâeft Wines, and. it refults from an Intçrmixtnre of the 

• Feb». x6io» 
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huflcy Parts of the Grape. Wine .will lofe its Fiiienefs, in 
Proportion to the Quantity of thofe Particles that are blend- 
ed with it, and will be lefs qualified for Digeftion. The* 
Goat therefore, and the Stone, with which the Inhabitants 
of Wine* Countries are fo frequently affiided, are Diftem- 
pers hardly known either at Rheimj, or on the Banks of 
the Marng, where the Wines are very moderately co- 
loured. 

Let us form a Judgment of Foods and Liquors, agree- 
ably to the plain Laws of Nature. You yourfelf. Sir, ob- 
served very lately, that the Deity, inftead of fubjeding us 
to the Uncertainty of Examinations, has enabled us to judge 
of the Excellence of any particular Nourifliment, by the 
Impreflions of Senfe. This Rule, .which is never fallacioosi 
wh'.n our Diet is fimple, and free from Intermixtures, de- 
cides the Pre-eminence in Favour of the^Wine of RbeiKt^ 
sind its Scent and Flavour alone are Intimations of ics en- 
joying the moft peifeél Qualities. But I have another Re- 
mark to offer, which i.s, that Wines may be made almoû 
as white in Burgundy ^ as they are in Cbamfaign, tho' not 
ib gocd } and, on the other hand, ùitCbampenou prefs a 
Wine as red as the Burgundy Growth, and the Merchants 
fell it, either as the be ft Species of Burgundy ^ to the Wine- 
Con ners, who are the fir ft People that are deceived in it; 
or as red Champaign^ to the Connoijfeurst who prefer it to 
any other Wine. In a word, if we may judge of the 
» Merit of Wines by the Price at which, they are fold by the 
Merchant, we (hall certainly affign the Preference to Cbam- 
fmgn^ fince the fineft Species of this Wine is fold in the 
Vaults of SilUry and Epemai^ for fix, feven, or eight hun- 
dred Livres ; when the fame Quantity of the beft Burgundj 
may be purchafed for three hundred. 

Comtefs, Let me intreat you. Gentlemen, to leave thb 
CoDtroverfy undecided ; for we have no Judges, who are 
qualified to pronounce a definitive Sentence; but if there 
were really any fuch, it would be prudent in them to let 
this Debate always fubfift. The equal ■ Pretenfions that 
are formed by thefe two great Provinces, promote an Emu- 
lation which is advantageous to us. The Partifans for Bttf' 
gund^ and Champaign form two Faôions in the State ; bot 
their Cootefts are very entertaining, and their .Encounters 
not at all dangerous. It i% ver^ ufualto fee the Zealots of 

one 
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one Part/ maintaining a Correfpondence with chofe of the 
other ; they freqaently affociate together withoat any Re- 
ferve, and thofe who were Advocates for Burgundy^ at the 
Beginning of ùit Entertainment, are generaHy lb reconciled 
to Champaign^ before the Appearance of the Defert. 

But let me advife you, Gentlemen, not to be inchanted 
with the Attrapions of Wine, as to treat other Liqaors with 
Partiality, tho' they may happen to be inferior in Merit. 
This Part of the Country has, for fome Years pad, produced 
a Cyder, which is comparable to that of Rouen, It is in- 
deed my favourite Vintage, and 1 will acquaint you with 
the Particulars of it, if the Prior will firft be pleafed to de- 
fcribe to us the Manner of making Beer. 

Prior, The neceflary Ingredients of this Liquor ar« 
Water, Barley, Hops, and yeaft. The Wa^ 
ter ought to be light and penetrating; and Beer, 
thefe Qualities are indicated by its Facility 
of being worked into a ftrong Foam by Soap. If it froths 
but little, we may conclude it to be har(h, and impregna- 
ted with Principles that are foreign to its Nature. The 
Barley ought to be ground after it has fprouted; and this 
may be alFedled by fteeping it four and twenty Hours in 
Water. After which, it is carried to the Cellar, which 
is called the fprouting Vault, where it remains till each par- 
ticular Grain has (hot forth to the Length of four or five 
twelfths of an Inch. It is then dried in a covered Loft, and 
upon a Floor that has feveral Interilices in it, which (hould 
be covered with large Horfe>hair Cloths. The Barley is 
fpread over thefe, and gradually dôed by a Heat, which 
afcends from an Oven placed beneath. 

The fprouted Grains, and likewlfe thofe which have cot 
fhot forth, for both kinds are fometimes intermixed, are 
afterwards moderately ground, but in fuch a Manner» 
however, as to difengage the Meal from the Bran. 

The neceffary VeSels for making Beer, are large Cop- 
pers, and wooden Mafhing-Fats. The form'er of thefe are 
inclofed with a Work of Mafonry, and are likewife placed 
over a Brick-Stove, which has the fame Dimenfions a» the 
Bottom of the Copper. 

The Mafhing-Fat fhonld have a real, and a flying or 

falfc Bottom. The real or proper Bottom, whi^h is the 

lowed o'f the tw6, defcends in a Slant towards the middle, 

M 6 ^wherc 
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where there it a round Openiag,- which h dofed ap with 
a Rodder or TapftaiF, whofe Length exceeds the Depth 
of thé Fat. The falfe Bottom is two Inches above the 
real one, and is compofed of Planks» which are raifed op, 
in order to be cleaned ; and they have a great Number of 
fmall Perforations. On this Bottom» a Surface either of 
Hops, or the threflied Ears of Corn, is fprcad to the depth 
of an Inch. The Malt is then poured upon this Surface, 
and the hot Liqnor which is pumped out of the Copper 
into the Mafhing-Fat, defcends to the loweû Part of it, 
through a Pipe inferted between the two Bottoms : After 
which, it rifes gradually through the fmall Apertures of the 
falfe Bottom, and caufes whatever Subftances it meets to 
tfcend with it, and float on its Surface. It ihould neither 
be too hot nor too cold ; and its juft Degree of Heat is 
difcovered by its Ebollition on the fides of a wooden Peel, 
which is plunged into the Copper for that Purpofe. The 
Fire is then immediately taken out of the Stove; after 
which the Liquor is fhifted into the Fat, and the Malt is 
ftrongly worked about with Maftiing Poles, in order to 
blend its Subdance with the Liquor; and this is what ia 
properly called Brewing. 

The Malt is fufFered to remain in the MafliingFat» for 
the Space of an Hour ; after which the Pole inferted into 
the Aperture at the Bottom, is raifed up, and the Liquor, 
which is then impregnated with the fineil and moft nutri« 
mental Parts of the Malt, flows through the little Opeoinga 
in the falfe Bottom, where the Bran and all the groiTer Par- 
ticles are detained, and the Liquor is then conveyed into a 
Refervatory, through the Aperture in the proper Bottom. 

A Quantity of new Liquor is then . poured into the 
Ma(hing Fat, and worked about a fécond and a third 
Time, with the fame Malt, till this has dtfcharged all its 
remaining Subftance. The Quantity of Liquor infufed into 
the Copper and the Fat, at thefe different Operations, is 
properly adjufled, and twelve Buihels of Malt are allowed 
to a Hogfliead of Water. 

The Liquor thus incorporated with the Subilance of the 
Malt, is , fhifted from the Refervatory into a Copper^ 
where it is boiled up with Male Hops ; eight Pounds and 
a half of which are allotted to aHogihead of Liquor. And 
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in order to redden the Beer, tke whole Qaantitjr is foffered 
to boil for the Space of four and twenty Hoars. But if the 
Intention be to whiten the Drink» it will be fofiicient if it 
only begins to boil. It is then cooled by being poared into 
Backs, which are (hallow Veilbls of a great Width and 
Length. When the Wort becomes lake-warm» it isdif* 
charged into another Ye&U and mixed np with Yeaft ; 
a Raufal of which is allowed to every Hogihead of Liqaor. 
This Yeaft is the Foam which the Beer difcharges out of 
the Ton» and is preferved in order to ferment a new Wort. 
When it has been feveral Hours in the Veflbl» it begins to 
work» and the Procefs of this Operation incorporates the 
Spirit of the Hops with the Sobftance of the Mait. The 
Beer is then tanned» and the Veflels continue open for the 
Space of two Hours, that all Impurities may be worked 
oiF» and the Tun is filled up erery four Hours. 

The Liquor» whofe Procefs I have been defcribing» h 
called double Beer ; but if only half the Ingredients I have 
mentioned be allowed to a Hogihead of Liquor» the Drink 
of that Brewing will be Ale; and when no more than a 
third Part of thefe Infredients are afed» they will produce 
fmall Beer. If a little Point of Coriander be infufed, it 
«vill have a good Ëfièâ on the Beer. The Brewers of 
Paris, who make this Drink in great Perfeûion» are care* 
fal to preferve it in that agreeable Condition» and never 
thicken it with Honey» or difpirit it with Sugar. They 
are likewife as cautions not to reader it windy and impe* 
tnous with the Shavings of Ivory, or with Ginger and 
Other Spices» as is pradtifed at Lifie and Lomhn, 

Beer acquires its Perfeétion in Bottles, if it only remains. 
in them for a few Months; but a longer Continuance will 
caufe it to Contract an infupportable .Bitterncfs» which 
ought to be prevented as much as poffîbte. 

Dter has been uCed at all Times, and in all Countries 
that are dedicate of Vines. Cyder is thought to be a mo- 
dern Invention ; and if we difcover fome Traces of it among 
the Jews *» and other Nations, it maft, however, be ac* 

* Sicera, Hebraeo Sermooe (Shecar) omnis potio nominatur quae 
inebriare poteft, Bve ilia quae frumento conficitiir» lite pomorum Aicco. 
ilieroo £p. ad Nepot* 

Th.e Word Sicera, which in the Hebrew Language it exprefled by 
Shecar, is applicable to all inebriating Li^uors^ wbcSier they be made 
, f f Corni os'the Juice of Applei* 

know- 
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acknowledged, that it was not fo univerfal a Liqaor as it \i 
at prefent; and that it has been only rendered common 
within the three laft Centaries, in England, and likewise in 
Norfnandy^ where the old Methods of making it, and whicli 
are now ufelefs, may be feen in fome MonaAeries. The 
Ufe of this agreeable and faiutary Liquof» has, within the 
fpace of twenty Years, been rendered moth more extenfive, 
iff thofe of our Provinces that are near the Ocean. Bot 
the CbivoHtr^t Curioiity to know the Methods of making 
Cyder ought not to be interrupted by a long Hiâory of 
this Liquor. 

Countifi, Cyder is the Juice of Apples^ l>«t not 
Cyder, of fuch as are «fteemed for common Ufei fi the 
Reinette, the Calville, and a Variety of otl^^pe- 
ties. It i« produced from the moil favage Cl^b'of^his 
Fruit, and from thofe whofe Flavour ii ieaft a^mcable to 
the Palate. Some of thefe wild Apples are fweet, others 
very acid. Thefe latter produce very bad Cosier; and 
the bed Method will be either to root up the Plant, or eliie 
to improve it by Grafting. The^fweet Apples are the only 
proper Fruits for affording an agree^lble Cyder, which nei- 
ther offends t^e Palate, nor intoxicates the Head. The 
Apples ihould be gathered from the Tree; but they may be 
ihaken do^n with Poles, when the luxuriant Growth of a 
plentiful Year would render the other Method too tedious 
and expenfive. They are Wterwards expofed in Heaps, to 
the open Air, till they have acquired their due Perfeôion ; 
after which, they are carried into the Confervatory, where 
each Species is ranged according^ to its particular degree of 
Maturity ; and in order to be preiTed, at different Times, 
till the Winter is far advanced. The found Fruits are iirft 
bruifed in a large circular Trough, under two wooden 
Wheels, placed m an upright Poltion, and whd*e Axle- 
Trees are fallened to a turning Beam, which is drawn round 
by a Horfe. Thofe who are unprovided with an Engine 
of this Nature, may bruife the Apples with Peilte». When 
this Operation is compleated, the pulpy Sabftance is con- 
veyed to a Prefs, whofe Strudure corresponds with that of 
the Wine^Prefs. And to prevent this bruifçd Mafs of Ap* 
pies from being fcattered from the Prefs, Care is taken to 
difpoOe it into a fquare Bed four or five Inches thick; this 
is afterwards covered with a Surface of Straw> which ought 
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%€> have a fmall Projeâion over the Sides of the Heap. A 

iecond Square of the'crafhed Fniit is raifed opon this Spread 

of Straw ; another Lay of which muft cover the new^ 

Square ; and this Difpoution is alternately formed, as long 

as is judged convenient. Inftead of Straw» we make'ufe or 

large Hair- Cloths, which are more adapted to contain the 

Marc. The gi'eat Beams of the Prefs are then towered 

ivith the Wheel, and the Jaice flows into a Fat that ia 

funk in the Earth; from whence it is afterwards fhifted 

into Veflels» where it is fafPered to ferment for the Space of 

£fteen Days, or three Weeks, and it is then flopped up. 

Count. There is another fmall Prefs» which prevents the 
Trouble of ranging the feveral Beds of Fruit and Sfraw. 
It is called a Box- Prefs, from its Similitude to a Box ; and 
ÎS calculated to contain the feveral Fruits that are to be 
preifed, whether they be Apples, Pears, or Grapes. One 
End of the Box terminates in a moveable Beam, which is 
worked by a Wheel and a Screw, and the Juice flows 
through the Cavities that open in the Side.' 

Countefi. If we intend to drink Cyder in its Perfe£llon» 
and would have it flower in the Glafs, we muft wait till it 
has been properly prepared in the Fat; and when it begins 
to be agreeable to the Palate, it mufl be glewed like Wine» 
aad may then be drawn off in Bottles» which will preferve 
it moch better» and for a longer Space of Time than Calks. 
There is not much Difficulty in the Vintage of this Liquor» 
and it pleales me the more for that Reafon. 

Cbi^alier, Since the reft of the Company have furniihed 
their Quota's of excellent Liquors» I ought, - . . 

in JuftKC, to make z tender of mine ; and i^ccucva.'"'* 
ittdeed it has two Qualities that are greatly to 
be^valued. It is very wholefome, and occafions little or no 
Expence. This Liqaor is ex trailed from Juniper- Berries^ 
* and it may be called the Poor's Wine, though it islikewife 
fifed by Perfons of very affluent Fortunes. It is made with 
fix Buihcls of Berries, and thréboi^four Handfuls of Worm- 
wood. Thefe Ingredients muft be infufed in eight Gallons 
and four Quarts of Water, for the Space (f a Month ; after 
which we may let th« Marc fink to the^ Bottom, and rack 
off the Liquor, which is rendered much better and more 
palatable by Age. it was either in vien ted, or brought to 
PerfeûioD» by the Count dt Mortt, Son of Hcftry IV. and 

whofe 
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whofe Name has occarred to me in Hiflory. This Prince» 
who was thought to have been killed in the Battle of CqfieU ^ ^» 
naudarin, paûed the Remainder of a very longXife in a pri- |^^^ 

vate Retreat» where he lived in a very devout Manner^ with ^^(& 

a few Solitaries, and always eojoyed a perfeâ State of ^ 

Health, which he acquired by the Labour of his Hands^ 1 ^^^ t 

and the Ufe of this Liquor. 1 *^^ 

Prier. All Nations, who have beea denied the Ufe of ^ jf «i 

Wine, either by Nature or their Laws, have invented dif- ^^ 

ferent Liquors. The JiuHans extraâ an excellent Juice i ^^\ 

from the Palm-Tree, but it lofes its Goodnefs in a few ' ^^i 

Days. The Turks have ibme particular PaAes, which they ' ^ 

dilute with Water, in order to render this Fluid more ^^^ 

agreeable or nutrimentah The Americans diiTolve the Pafte ^ ^^ 

of their Cocoas in Water. The Utbuunians^ the PoitSp. ' ^QS 

and the Mufiowtes, who have plenty of Honey, fieep it in ^^ 

Water, which they boil to a moderate Degree, and then fuf* ^i 

fer the Mixture to ferment in the Sun, by which Means ^ 

it becomes a very ftrong and pleafing Liquor, and is com«^ ^b 

monly known by the Name of Mead. The Englifi extrait ^ h 

Liquors from Rafberries, Goofeberries, Stiaw^rrics, and B 

a Variety of other Fruits; but their favourite Liquor is 
Punch, which it a Compoûtion of two thirds of Brandy^ 
and one of common Water ; to which they add a proper 
Quantity of Sugar, Cinnamon, powdered Cloves, and a Slice 
of toalled ^x^tà^ ; Milk likewife» ai^d the Yolks of Eggs» 
are frequently intermixed to thicken ihe Whoje*. 

Chtnjoliir. Brandy and Milk I This, iarely, is a ilrange 
Compoûtion. 

Prior, We reproach them for their Mixture of Liquors» i 

and they are as levere upon us for the Diverfity of obr Ra- 
goûts. 

Count, What makes me more diffident of the Wholefome- * 

nefs of Punch, and much more of other ftrong Liquors, is 
the Intermixture of Brandy, which is their conftant Bafis, 
and a ^txy pernicious one, in ray Opinion, 

* The Author might have informed himfelf better, in what Man* "^ 

ner Punch is made in England \ but this is not the firft Time that 
prcpofterouft Cufton» have been afcribed to our Nation by French Fan- 
cifulneis*. 
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CBe*vaIier^ Brandy is bowever cxtraded from the ftrongeft» 
as well as the fioeil Parts of Wiae: What injurious Con- 
fequence, therefore, can refulc from the Ufe of it ? 

Count. The Wine fetters thefe ftrong and adive Spirits ; 
and they are likewife correâed by the other Principles, 
which accompany them. Thofe Perfens who are acquaint* 
ed with the Stru^are of oar Bodies, and the Force of thefe 
Principles, have been induftrious to diflil and blend them 
togetheri in fuch a Proportion as is bed adapted to onr 
Organs. But when the mod aûive Parts of Wine are ex- 
craâed by the Violence of Fire, which feparates them 
from the other Particles that would moderate their Impc- 
taofity ; they muft be conftantly produâive of Diforders and 
Inflammatory £ffe£ls. They may indeed be ferviceable, 
when u{éd in a medicinal Manner, like fome other chemical 
Diftillations ; but a frequent Recourfe to thefe violent Li« 
qnors^ tho* the Quantity be never fo inconfiderable, muH 
infallibly vitiate the Blood, and impair the Organs them • 
fdves. And this Obfervation hat been juflificd by too 
many fatal loftancei. 
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7'he Pkîovl. yiv Chevalier. 
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CSw«fer. "f^ON'T yqu obferve. Sir, that, be- 
fides the agreeable Frefhnefs we ex* 
perience, when we enter thcfe Woods, 
we are îikewife-feniïble of a pleafing 
Emotion, which I am unable to defcribe; and whofe Caufe 
yoo undoubtedly can aflign much betUr than myfelf I 

Prior, The Softenings, which the Light, receives from 
the branching Verdure ; the Beauty and Height of thefe 
lofty Trees, and the folemn Silence that reigns all around 
us, exhibit an Air of Novelty and Grandeur, which im- 
mediately ftrikes the Imagination» and infpires it with a 
contemplative Sedatenefs, 

Che'valier. This is certainly the propereft Scene in the 
World for a Converfation on the Hiftory of Nature; bot 
I am apt to think the Foreft itfelf can hardly furniih us 
with any thing extremely curious. The fame Objeâs are 
unfolded to our View from one end to the other, and the 
Eye ^an only wander over a Profufion of Leaves and 
Wood. 

Prior, Let US endeavour to confi(ier this Thicket in all 
the different Forms it is capable of alTuming, and in all the 
various.Ufes that can be derived from it. It may, perhaps, 
furnifli qs, like other Parts of Nature, with new Motives to 

Admiration 
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Admiration and Gratitude. We will begin with the tall 
Seems which this Foreft rears into the Air; and let us com- 
pare them with the humble Plants that are cultivated in the 
Plain below. How diâèrent is this Garden from ours! 
We think thefe latter vtry fpacious, when they contain a 
few Acres of Earth ; but this extends itfelf over a whole 
CTountry. Its ProdQ^ions are without Number, and their 
Dimeniions are almoil immeafurable ; and yet all thefe 
thriving Stocks rife at the Diftance of a few. Fathoms from t 
each other, and are frequently feparated by the fcanty Space 
x>f four or five Feet. Who formed the Plan of thefe mighty 
"Works, and conduced them to their ultimate Perfection ? 
What Gardener.charged himfelf with the Plantation of this 
amazing Number of Trees ? Who had competent Abilities 
for pfuning their redundant Growths, and affording them 
their dated Refrefliments of Water ? My Curiofity equally 
prompts me to enquire into the Origin of this immenfe 
Garden, and the Ufes to which it was ordained. 

Man is not the fieing to whom the Plantation and Cnl« 
tture of Fbrefls was configned. Corn, indeed, and Legumes, 
together with the Vine, and a few low Trees, have been 
fnbjedted to his Induftry, in order to exercife and employ 
kinvin a nfeful Manner. The Plants he cultivates are pro- 
portioned to the Minucenefs of his Stature. Their Aicent 
is very moderate, and they may be acceffible to his Hand, 
that forms them. But the Deity ha» rcfcrved the Trees of 
the Foreft to himfelf; and tho' he alfo gives Exigence and 
Growth to every other Plant, the Forefis alone may be con- 
iidered as his ôarden. They have been planted by no 
Hand but his, and he is the only Being who affords them 
their Cultivation. He difFufes their minute Seeds over the 
Surface of a whole Country. His wife Precaution has fur- 
niihed the Generality of them with Wings, that they may 
be wafted with more Facility, by the Winds, which con- 
dnâ them to various Soils. We fhall be fufficiently con- 
vinced of thefe Truths, if we caft our Eyes to the Seed of 
a Linden-Tree, a Maple, or an Elm. He alone draws 
from them thofe vaft Bodies which rife into the Air with 
fuch an Afpe^t of MajeAy ; none but himfelf faftens them 
with fo much Strength in their feveral Situations; and 
fupports them in that Difpofition through a Series of many 
Ages, in Oppoûtion to the Winds, which he difFufes over the 

Earth* 
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Earth. He abne feleûs genial Dews and ample Rains, 
from his Treafures, to array his Trees with ao annaal Ver- 
dure, and to impart a Species of Immortality to their 
Growth. W^ may wander» even now, through thbfe 
Woods where the DruiM gathered the Miûetoe of thé Oak, 
amidft the Solemnity of their So perditions, above two 
thoafand Years ago. We can Aill behold the Foreft of 
Ardennes J which covettà a great Part of Belgic Gaul, many 
Ages before the Birth of Julius Cafar, The BiacJk and the 
Bohemian Forefts are the Remainders of the Hereymen^ 
which formerly ftretched over all Germawf^ and was ex- 
tended as far as Tranjyhania. 

Chevalier. It is certain that thefe vaft Forefts were not 
planted by Men; for we are only (kilFni in cuuiDg them 
down. Their Original, however, is eafily difcovered, fince 
they are produced by the Earth itfeif If we oegledt to 
cultivate any particular Traâ of Land, it will naturally 
(hoot up a Growth of Wood. 

Prior, The Idea we form of the Earth's Fecandicy is 
very confufed, and it not only diîhonoars Troth idelf» but 
weakens oar Gratitude, by allowing the Ground that Fro- 
liiicknefs to which it has no Pretenfioos. We have al- 
ready obferved, that all the Prodaaioiis of the Earth are 
organized Bodies, wh^h (he has no Power to faihioo, 
and which have been formed from the Beginning, by a De- 
îernîinetîcs of the Deity, ahcgether as exprefeas that by 
which he created the Earth itfeif. Â Seed which repro* 
duces any particular Plant, is, itfeif, a Fiant in Miniature, 
which bears a perfeâ Simihtude to the preceding Tree, 
and is only difeogaged from its Covering, and gradaally 
enlarged in its Growth. I may add too, that the Earth is 
not only incapable of forming Plants, bat is likewife «i- 
qualified to nourifti them. She it appointed to receive and 
diftribote the nutrimental Juices they need, and may, in 
that Senfe, be called fertil ; bat fhe neither furnibes tbofe 
Juices from any Subftance of her own, nor imparts any 
Xncreafë of Growth. The Earth» of itfeif, is a dry and 
barren Mafs of dull Matter, which receives from other 
Sources the Aliment and Juices it commnnicates to Ani' 
mais, and whatever , elfe is fuftai&ed by their nutritions 
Qualities, 

The 
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^ ' " Tlac repeated Supplies of Leaves, Flowers, and Seeds» 
^ nv'uh which the Trees arc annually ar«ycd, and which 
^ «they afterwards caft oiF; together with the perpetual Difii- 
';! pations of the Sap, whofe Frefhnefs we experience, not 
I only in Foreils, but even in a Timber- Yard, and for a con- 
V iiderable Time after the Wood has been felled ; are fuch 
^ , Confumptions as wonld exhauft the Earth in Time, were 
' f they furaifiied from her own Subflance. If the repeated 
'^' Loppings of Thickets and Forefls were to be all thrown 
f together for fome Ages, they would form Piles as high as 
" the Mountains themfelves on which they were cut; and if 
the Earth either produced the Woods, or nouriilied them 
from her«own Bowels, thefe would be all confumed by 
^ Degrees. The Mountains, by being conftantly undermined, 
^ and waded by the Procefs of fo many deep Roots, would 
'^ be infendbly diminifhed $ their Evacuations would iink 
^ them from Âge to Age, and the fmaller Eminences would 
^ have been laid level with the Plains lonjg ago. 

The Earth which noarifhes oar Forefts, fuftains no Dif- 
iipation of its Subftance, but continues undiminifhed, like 
{ the Earth in Boxes of Orange-Trees. Let two hundred 
", Founds of Eanh be depoiited in a Box, and let a Tree be 
f then planted in it; this Mafs of Earth, if it be weighed at 
Î the End of three or four Years, will prove altogether as 
* heavy, ad when it was firft placed in the Box. 
>' Chevalier, And yet the Orange- Tree has acquired con- 

( £derable AcceiTions of Growth, and has likewife produced 
JLeayes and Fruit two or three Times. Thefe have a 
Weight proportionable no their Subflance; from whence 
then do they receive it ? 

Prior, Since the Earth continues as heavy as it was at 
firil, the Material? of thefe Growths mud be imparted 
from other Sources. The Soil itfelf only contains the 
Plant, and conduis to it the Juices that nourifh it. Thefe 
mighty Forefts, therefore, are planted by a Power that is 
always aâive, and- by a Wifdom that never ceafes to be 
propitious, and by which they are fupported without our 
Aid. This omnifcient Power perpetually impregnates the 
Air and the Earth with Salts and Water, Q\\ and Fire; to- 
gether with all the Principles, either fimple or intermixed» 
that are neceâary to each particular djpecies. 

Cbrvalier, 
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CiftvaJitr. l DOW can comprehend in what S^tkfc à 

Earth 'may be faid to be prolific. But the Deity, fh» 
whom thii Fertility fprings» would certainly have add 
with more Beneficence to Man, had he formed large h^ 
refts of Frnit-Trees, inftead of multiplying foch vii 
Growths of barren Woods. 

Prior. The Trees of the Foreft are called barren only à 
Comparifon with thofe whofe Seeds are covered with a Sub* 
fiance that preferves them, and proves nutrimental to ss; 
bat they are fo far from being jufily chargeable with Steri- 
lity, that, on the contrary, they.furniih as with iaexhanli' 
ble Sources of Riches and Accommodations, which aiv 
much fuperior to thofe we derive from Fruit-Trees. 

Cbe^aliir. Foreils may afford us a Shade for our E^ 
frefhment in Summer, and Wood to warm us in Winter; 
bat I am not confcious of their procuring os any other Ad* 
vantages. 

Prior, They are ufefol in all Parts. Let ns firft enqoiie 
into the Fundions of their Leaves» and tbea 
The urefulnefs confider the Nature of their See4a.s after 
of Forefts. which we will defcend to their Barks and 

Roots, and our Examination fliall conclude 
with the particular Ufes to which their Wood n appli- 
cable. 

The Leaves are very nfeful on the Trees, and likewiie 
continue to be fo after their Fall. While 
The Ufefulneifs they remain on the Tree, they exhibit one 
of the Leaves, of the greatefi Beauties in all Nature to our 
View. The Verdure of our Fruit-Trees is 
infinitely inferior to that of Forefts. This accommodates 
Mankind, and various Kinds of Animals, with a Freihnefs 
equally falutary and delicions. It hkewife imparts Life to 
the Trees themfelves, fmce, while they extend their Roots 
into the Earth, that their Fibres may extract the Juices it 
contains, they likewife expand their Branches into the Air, 
that the Spiracles of their Leaves may imbibe the fpiricuous 
and warm Particles, which inûnu^te themfelves into thofe 
Apertures, and invigorate the Courfe of the Sap to the 
Extremities of the Roots ; and perhaps fopply the Trees 
with the greateft Part of the Sap itfcif j fmce the Probabi- 
lity of this Fadk feems to be fuificiently eftablifhed by the 
fpeedy Decay of the Generality of thofe Trees that waot 

Air, 
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Aîr» «fpedially on their upper Parts. For when they no 
longer receive any new Supplies of Juice from an Influx 
of" Air» they foon languiih and die, for want of that part 
of their Noariihment, which may poffibly be mod necef- 
fary to their Vegetation. 

When the Air is fo comprefTed by Cold, as to be incapa- 
ble of. exerting its Ëlaûicity in the Sap, this ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
Flaid. begins to be inadi ve ; and if its Progrefs theVèavcs. ° 
be not entirely difcontinued, it, at lead, flows 
in a very languid Manner. The Leaves, which no longer 
diflipate their Juices, by fuch a Tranfpiration as was per- 
formed in the Summer-Seaibn, begin to thicken, and are at 
laft difcharged from the Tree by their own Weight, or the 
leaft Gale of Wind, which then whirls them away. They 
cover the Earth, and rot around the Stems of the Trees, or 
under the Feet of Animals. One would imagine them to 
be then loft, and entirely ufelefs; inftead of which, the 
Earth is enriched by their PutrefaâioA. The Rain divefts 
them of the remaining Salts, and thefe are conduâed by 
the Fluid to the Roots, where they areabforbed by the ex- 
tended Fibres. The Surface of decayed Leaves preferves 
the Roots of young Plants, and defends them 'from the in- 
jurious EIFedls of cold Winds. It likewife covers all the 
Seeds, and furrounds them with fuch a genial Humidity, 
as enables them to ihoot forth as efFeÛuaily as if they had 
been planted in the mod kindly Soil, and were cultivated . 
by the Labours of Man. The Peafantsburn great Heaps 
of thefe Leaves in the Win^er-Seafon, and reduce them to 
Alhes, that are proper for opening ftrong and iinpliant 
Soils. 

The Seeds, which feem to be as much the Sport of the 
Winds as the Leaves, are only difperfed more effeâually, 
in order to multiply the Species ; and when they have ren- 
dered us the important Service of perpetuating our Forefts» 
they are ufeful to us in many other Particulars. 

The Acorns of all the different kinds of Oaks, the Maft 
. of the Beech, and a Variety of other Seeds, 

are the favourite Food of Swine and wild The Ufefulnefs 
Boars. The Berries of innumerable Trees of the Seeds. 
and fiufhes difpenfe a féafonable Nourifh- 
ment to the generality of little Birds; and though we cul- 
tivate in our Gardens the Trees which aiTord the Comil 

Berry, 
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Berry, the Not, tnd the Filberd ; the ForcRs are alm^ 

Çrodoôive of the Corail, the Nut, and the Hazel-Trea 
'he Walnut-Tree, which delights in a free Air, is Ml 
adapted to a Garden, where it injures all the Plants aroorf 
it ; nor to a Wood, which choaks its natural Growth ; t 
h therefore fuflfered to grow in the open Coootry, whet 
it requires as little Culture as the Foreft-Trees; bot is 
Produdtions are preferable to mod Fruits, as well wià 
refpeâ to the Table, as to the Oil extraded froxn then, 
and which accommodates the Poor with a frugal Light, 
and beftows Immortality on the Works of Painters, wboft 
Colours it ftrengtheBs, and blends together in an admiit 
ble manner. 

I (hall not uke any Notice of Chefnuts; fweet and bit- 
ter Almonds; or a Number of other Nuts tKat are vciy 
common among us; and (hall only enumerate the principtl 
Species of foreign Nuts, which are in greateft Eftimatioft 
at prefent. 

Of this Clafs is the Nutmeg, which a 
The Nutmeg, exceedingly valued for its falotary Heat, and 
its aromatic Odour. It is the Seed off 
Tree which grows in the Ifland of Bamfû, and fome othen 
of the Eallern Ocean, where the Dutch have Okonopolizcd 
the Spices, either by right of Conqueft, or by paying to 
the Inhabitants fuch Pensons as are more beneficial to them 
than the Produce of their own Trees. The Nut is at M 
covered like our Nuts, with a thick Coat, which gradually 
opens of itfelf ; and afterwards with a kind of Shdl, 
which enfolds the whole Nut. This Shell, which is 
called Mace, is much elleemed for its excellent Scent aod 
medicinal Qualities. The Nut is fent over to us, either ia 
a Confedlion, or dried, and divelted of its Mace; and it is 
ofed as an Ingredient in Seafonings, as well as in Prefcrip- 
tions of Phyficiansr 

Coffee, whofe good EfFe^ls are univerfally efleemed, is 
the Berry of a fmall Tree, which was formerly known in 
no Country but the Kingdom of Toman in Jrabiai and as 
the Seeds which are found in the Heart of the Fruit, are 
qoaliâed to clear the Head, and relieve it from Sleepinefs;, 
when they have been infafed in Water; the Arabian Monks 
are laid to have been the firll who made «fe of them, that 
they might be enabled to perform their nodtumal Devotions 

without 
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u ipiritiioiit DiwfiBeTs. This artificial Drink came eafily into 
ij Repote among ihofe Nations that freqaently invent nevir 
'^.Xiqoon to regale them inilead of Wine^ which the Law of 
^I'MoJhammtd htit prohibited among them. Some 7urkijb 
*• ppâon at firft oopofed the Incrodaâion of this Liquor, 
^ aod declared it to be too fpiritnoas, and almoll as inebria- 
\ ting at Wine itfelf; bot the Mufti foon removed this OiiH. 
' cvltjr, and Coffee wat vindicated from the Imputation of 
\ any vinoas Quality» and wat allowed to be a lawful Liquor. 
".' It wat then poblickly drknk in ConJtantinopU and Cairo^ 
^ ftom whience it hat been tranfmitted to ns about fixty 

Yearsngo. 
' CbtvaUit. I am forprifed that we don*t few this ufeful 
^ and popular Seed» in onr Somhtrn Provinces at leaft. 

Prior. It will not fucceed either there» or in any other 
' Part of the BJngdom» becaofe it ooght to be fown imme- 
!|; dsately after it hat been gathered. It wat formerly ima- 
" «intd, and (everal People are ftill perfoaded, that the Jra» 
J Mm of ÈUkifû drenched the Berries» in a Brine» or feme 
I lixiviont Liqaor» before their Exportation; to prevent their 
r. being fown with any Siiccefs, and that they themfelve$ 
snight not be deprfved of the Profits of thit Plant» by its 
Propagation in oiher Regions. But iince fome of the 
. Tree» have been tranfported to the Ifle of Bourbon*^ as 
I well at to Bmtawa and HêUani^ atid likéwift from Holland 
^ to France^ where they have been ctdtivated in a fuccefsfnl 
^ Manner; we have been convinced» that the Seeds of thia 
, Plant will never profper» if their Plantation be delayed ever 
l^ fo little. Thofe that were gathered at Amfitrdam^ and fent 
\ to Pari$^ wereunfoccefsful; bntatlfndias were gathered 
. either at Amfterdmm^ or in the King's Garden» from little*' 
\ Treesj whicn had been planted there» proved very thriving, 
\ when Care was taken to fet them the Moment they 

were gathered. 
I ^e Cefifee-Tree may be feen in the Royal Garden, 
, where ftt Height doet not exceed five or fix Feet» and its 
Stem is about an Inch in thicknefs ; but it, rifes to the 
Height of forty Feet in Artdna and Bataviay though its 
Tbicknefs feldom exceeds five Inches» It is always covered 

« ItticttotheEaftof J£ri^/ctfr. 

Vol, II. N with 
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with FlQwcrt md Proin It ihoou oot, shvoogb die wkok | 
Ijength of its Stem» t Growth of 4ir«iicbe« which aic 
always ezauly oppofita t« each 4>thar, tad in difiereat Pain, 
one of which apBc$ the other. Tho^^Leavai. ^wkkh n- 
femble thofe of the conimoar:Iii|iirel« are aUenTMigediB 
Couplets; at the Bottom of the(e fpring the fragrant Flower- 
Branches, which have a near Similitiuie to thMir^f tke Jaf- 
jnin, and have five Chives in their Ccalar* Tiie Beriy or 
Fruit which appears after thefe, is not much onUke a hani 
Cherry, in its Coloor and Shape. The Fkft, which is not 
tdifagreeable» ferves as a Tegaroant to n Cdû^ cf Shdhi 
each of which contains a Seed. . One oif theie is freqnendy 
abortive^ becaofe its doe Fecundity is feldam imiiaitedto 
it in the Flower-Seafon ; the other grows fironger» aad l^ 
ceives a better Nouriihment. 

Th« U& of ^^*"* Pcrfons iofufe all the^ Frvit, after it 

Coffee. ^^^ ^^^ dried; others chaofe^ilie Shelli; 

bot the beft and moft jifual Method is only 
to iofufe the Berries, when they have baaa-m/oderatdy 
roafted in a Veflel of varniflied Earth, .which is alwajrs 
preferable to one of Brafs or Iron. T4)e Berries are judged 
to be fufiiciently roafted, when they begia t^ aflame s 
Violet Hue, and dilicharge an Oil of a very agreaahlc Sceat. 
The Coffee which is newly ground has always the moft 
Virtue; and when it is ii^ofed in hpiling Water, it lo(ès 
fewer of its volatile Parts, than when it is immediate^ 
poured into cold Water. When iho' Heat of the Fire 
raifes the Powder to the Edge of the Coftce-Pot» it is pre- 
cipitated with a few Drops of cold Water. 

It is the Opinion of our beft and moft ^Mtanced Phy- 
Icians, that (Joffea promotes Digeftioo, and convAs iharp 
Humours, when it is drank after Meals. Several Perft)as 
p^fer it in the Morning, for jts Oiffipation of Vapours 
and other Diforders of the Head, and for imparting a 
LivelineTs to the Spirits* 'Ewtry one kttows how moch 
the Repofe of the Night is hazarded by the repeated Ufe 
of this Liquor in the fame Day ; and what Pxecaotioiis are 
taken to corréâ the bitter 'Flavours of its Salts with Nfilk, 
and Sugar, and Bread. Sugar is a confiant Ingredient; 
Bread is proper, when the Liquor is drank in a Momingi 
and Milk is heceifary for thin ConftitUtion8« which woaM 
otherwife be injured by the Salts. 

Cbevalitr, 
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<Jfi*<^«i5irtri 'fi' -there afly particular Chéîct id Be made in . 
the PordiafeôfCéffee? ' ^ 

Fwi-.'TlteTraiaH arfé grecttîlhUcrrîcj?, ané cfpçcially 
thofeti^lrichélHjpeiiré'tiif agreeable Scent:,' and kfé tranfmitted 
v<o tt» from* Gb/>'», by thfe Way bf Af^ir/?/7/«, arlî touch more 
efifeenxtd than the large a^d inddbrouV S^^eéfc»^ which is 
•afanfpb^l^^td'i^ over the Ocean. ' ^ - '* 

^ Th^ ^aèao, iiHrieh afftfrds the i^rftidi»t'^'.' 
Ingredtortfm>f'Ohocolftee, islikewifem Sëed.'^ Cbocohte. 
Thefaf*ifting(^ like Kernels; or Almonds, 
in a feitfd «^CnciHhber or Melon, which gro^s on a fmall 
Tree *tt ij/jwr/Vtf. Thirty-five, and fometimcs more, of 
tthefe '^Moffés^ are' fdimé together ; and when, they have 
been di#«|teâ ^^f «heijf «heM» t^ Fire, and arc 'afterward s 
peticdf and roafted In a Bafoh, before a moderate Fire, 
rthey-arai^nded hi a very hot Monar. T\i^,Ameruans 
4)riHre ftiinf "s^tii an Iron Cylinder', on a flat Stone made 
^ery het>fCti)éy ^réfheft'fôrmed into a Pafte, which is after- 
.tMfdtbertlecNwItlf Sugar ; and th» is called plain Chocolate. 
:Bnt if it Ift'^l^^e^enriehed with a fine Odour, fopr Pounds 
lof thk'P^lry'Vlid three of powdered Sugar, are'worked to- 
«^ether in a^ Mortar, or on fomc Stone. When the Whole 
h weU iMtrmixedi they add to it a Powdercompofed of the 
.Seids^ of i^it^Meef^ Shells of Yanifla, a Dràm ,ahd a half of 
tCinnamoâ^ ^n4 eight ^oves; feme People add two Grains 
^ Ambergrtfafe; others one Grain of Muik; and perhaps 
4ha lealt <!^a4t«ley oi^this will always be too muchi Pepper 
;aiid Gingétf are mor&iefpecially reje^ed, and this Compofi- 
tion is diverfified nccording to the Tafte of the different 
• Nations tndpar^^rfar Perlons. The whole Intermixture 
4s compl0tfeed na foon as pofllble, to prevent too great an 
Evaporation of thrvoht^e Parts. It is then worked into 
Squares/ which are ehher eaten in that Form, or elfe they 
are diidbived in Water, and then drank. 
V CibewJiii^, How is this Liquor prepared ? 
■. Brwf. #oarOttnces of new Chocolate, and a lefs Quan- 
tity of powdered Sugar, are infofed in a Pint of Water that 
begins to boil. The Chocolate-Pot ihould be covered, and 
fttttered to boil for the fpace of a quarter of Hour; after 
which, the Liquor muft be milled with an Inftroment 
formed for that Porpofe, and wbith pafTes through an Aper- 
^ tore in the Lid, The Foe is then taken jQrom the Fire, and 

N 2 * when 
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^hen it hat flood for a Qaarter of an Hour, the Lkpser it 
milled a-new, in order to froth it ; after which, it is poord 
into Caps, and drank as hot as jpoffible. A little ChocoUtt 
is faid to be as nutrimental as a much lamr Qiuuitigrof 
other Food, and it has the Repotatiofi of proxnotiog the 
proper Funûions of the Stomach. 

Cbê^joUir. I have heard freqoent Mention of Cocoa* 
Kats, which (honld certainly be diftingnifiied from Cacao. 

Prior, They are entirely different from each other. 
India^ Jmrica, and other Countries abound with Fordb 
of Cocoa-Trees, which are a Species of large Palme, that 
produce Nuts bigeer than the Head of a Man* It would be 
difficult to determine whether the Nut or the Trcfe itfelf be 
aaoft beneficial to the Inhabitants. The Wood is £t for 
building Houfes and Ships; the Lea?es,which are very brotd 
and fubftantial, ferve as a Covering to the Roof; they ait 
likewife manufadtured into a Parchment^ proper for Wri- 
ting; and are alfo formed into ^ails for Veffels, The 
Branches, when they are preferved, will difçharge a Liquor 
as agreeable as Wine, and which may either be prefeived 
1>y boiling, or elfe converted into Vinegar. The inwaid 
Surface of the Nutihell produces a very fine woolly Sob^ 
ftance, fit for making Ropes, and for calking the leaft Aper* 
tures in Ships, The Shell itfelf is made into Bowls, 
Spoons, and all Sorts of Utenfils. The Subftanceof tte 
Nut IS an excellent Food, and it affords an Oil equally good 
either for the Table or the Lamp. It likewife contains 
from two to four Pints of a delicious Water, which isihe 
ufual Drink of the Inhabitants, and their Children. 

Cbe*vûHer. Can you favour me. Sir, with fome Account 
of Cajhooy which is employed as a Remedy for Diforders in 
the Throat, and other Indiipofitions ? It fometimes refeoiUes ' 
a fmall Seed *, and at others, one would be apt to take it 
for fome Species of Earth. 

Frkr. It is nothing more than a dried Pafie, which is 
fent over to us either in a large Mafs, or in fmall Grains, 
which have been fcented with fome Perfume. But this 
Pafle is the Subftance of a Nut which is gathered from a 
Palm-Tree called Arec, It is cuflomâry to extract from it 
a Juice or Sediment which gradually thickens, and the 
Phyficians recommend it as a ufeful Remedy in fome Dif- 
tempers. 

4 » 
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It would be tedious to enter upon a Detail of the various 
Aids Phyiie daily borrows from the Seeds of domefiic and 
foreign Plants; we will therefore take a ihort Survey of thr 
Ufe to which the Barks are appropriated. 

The Barks of Trees arc thofe Parts of _. »,-. - , - 
them which arc moil impregnated with of the Barks oft 
Salts and Oils; becaufe the Sap and olea- Trees. 
ginous Particles, which afcend through 
the long Fibres of the Wood, are returned back through 
the Bark. This Profufion of Salts, and other Principles of 
Vegetation, is manifeiled by the Goodnefs of the Bark* 
AHics, which are always preferable to thofe of the peeled 
Wood ; and the powdered Bark of Oaks, and other Trees» 
is rendered fo very ufeful as k now proves in Tanning ^ 
Leather, by the copious Salts and Oils, with which it 
ftboonds. When a Skin has been frequently powdered over 
with this Bark, it will be Arengthened, and likewife ren« 
dcred pliant. The Salt, which penetrates into every Part;, 
fortifies and preferves it from Corruption, and the Oil, 
#hich pervades the whole Subftance of the Skin, caufes 
t to become fupple, and accommodates it to all the Mo- 
tions of the Body it afterwards arrays. The Oil likewife 
•erders it impenetrable to the Water. 

Wbon this Tanner's Bark has been employed in mana«- 
aâuring Leather for our Ufe, it is not yet divefled of all* n 
fs good Qualities, but is formed into Clods, or fmall Turfs,. 
rhich, when they have been well dried, furniih the Poor* 
7ith Fuel at little or po Expence; but as the Aihes of thefe 
"urfs have no longer an Intermixture of Salts, they are 
ftcn entirely ufelefs 

There are other Barks of Trees, which form a confidera- 
Ic Branch of Commerce; fome of them are aromatic, as 
le Bark of the Cinnamon-Tree in the Tfland of Oylon. 
khers are medicinal, asthei'^r»<z;/a»Bark, which is called 
"Quinquina, and feldom fails to cure intermitting Fevers, 
/ovided it be neither old nor infipid. Some are capable of 
:ing fpun, as the Bark of Hemp, and that of fome parti- 
liar Trees in India^ from which the Natives draw long 
ilaments, that are afterwards manufadtured into Stuffs, 
ith an Intermixture of Silk and Cotton. 
Chevalier, Two Days ago the Countefs was prefented 
ith a Box that conuined two Pincufhions, a Handker- 
N 3 chief, 
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chief, and t Pair of laced Rfiffi«i. Tke'Stûfhth^t.cbveKè 
the Pincofhfonè, the Linen of whicK ^tiw" Hwdkerc&ief 
was made, avd the Lace of the RufHes, wtre'all produced 
from the natural Bark of the fame Tree. The^Leftetr whkà 
accompanied «he Prefent, was to this EiFeô: 
- *' The' ^dbudtain» that rtiê in the middle of JaUktàca bave 
a Growth dfi Trees of a moderate Size, and which the 
Johabitants of'lhê Country diftinguifh by tfatt Name of 
Lûgetto, Th^ Leaves refemble thofe of a Laurel- Tret i 
the exterior Bark is almoft as hard and brown as that of 
other Trees. But what appears very farprifing, is, that 
the inward Bark, which, at firft, feems white aod verj 
folid, is coffipofed of twelve or foorteen Films, whici 
may be eafiiy ieparated into a» many Pieces of Stumor 
Cloth. The^ fi^lt of thefe Filme, which immediately foc- 
ceeds the grdft Bark, affords a Cloth fubOantial eaoiugh to 
be formed into Habfts. The inward Filme refemble Li- 
nen, and are proper for Shirtc. ^ 2^ all thefe Filma, that 
compofe the imcriorBark of the fmallefl Braacbea, are lb 
msny Pieces of exceeding fii^ Gaozej or Lace, which 
extend, and then fhrinkback, like a filken Nee. A Neck- 
cloth made) of thie Lagetto Laceivas formerly prefeoted to 
CharUi liJiKing oi'-Great'Britaini and all thefe tegetaUe. 
Cloths areDwiig 'Cfiough to be wafhcd and- whitened, like 
common Ljnen *#ii v 

The famnetiliecter add«t/ th»< tjiere k^aftofh^Treeifi 
this Iflai|d;>><^bidh |7rod4fee8 a Frâ^t^ wkc^Te l'uîp n a 
natural Soap?ihacwiHferve to w^'^tKe-CitiMS^Prodaô, amd 
the StoriWfèf 4t ai« Ufed as Boiront^o Weirjwg Apparel." 

Pr^. '^tt Coimtry~c4nk ^antManiyfi£\iir^;''but we 
need '4K)t?M (À h* flPfearch «f «fefui Barks. ' ' '^ • * 

^ ^ ^jCtye^^lkr, Co?k ^ which 4^- fo hiftrementtl 
Cork. -.f'ih^WeryingJfhe'moftprecitJttsrLi^eWe, is only 
\''^3ft^B2rki ks^ I ha-ve been informed. • 

Prior^ Nothlftg more. Sir j and wlien it appears (b black 
and rugged^ and llkewife proves fo light, one would hardly 
Imagine it^Cld^td be fo uTeful as to clofe the Orifice of all 
forts of Vet^r wkh fo much £xa£(nefs and Pliancy ; and 
that it (hôuld alfo be impenetrable to the Liquor. 



* Nat. Hift. i)f Jîttiaica by Sir Hans Sloane, Vol. II. p. 22. 
f Ibid, p, 132. 
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' Coric, or the Tree vthnàk bears that Name» is a Species 
•F large £ver green Oak, wiiich grows in Gafc^gn^ Spain, 
and Ita/y. It$ Acorns fatcea Swine oetter than thofe of the 
common Dark. Its Bark crocks and drfengages itfelf from 
the Tree, in confequence of its being innpelled by another 
Surface of Bark which is formed beneath it. Care is how» 
erer taken to prevent this natural Effort; .and ia order to 
scqaire large and even Pieces, it is cuddmary to make a 
perpendicular Incifion through the whole Length of thia 
l^reat 'Tree, and two tranfverfe Incifions, one towards the 
Head, and the other at the Bottom of the Trunk. The 
Bark is. removed without being (hattered, and is then fof^ 
lened in Water; after which it is placed over a Bed of 
burnittg Coals, which blackens its outward Surface. When 
this Operation is over, it is worked into a Level by a 
Weight of Stones heaped upon it, and ia afterwards dried 
and difp(»fed into Bales for Tranfportation. 
. A circular Gaih, and generally a (light Incifion in the 
Bark of ccruin Trees, are the ufnal Expedients for extraâ- 
ing Liquors» Gams, and Refios/ which are ufefnl in va- 
rious IniUnces. The Pine, by thefe Means» is qualified 
to fnpply US' with Pitch and Tar, for our VeiTels and their ^ 
^ Cordage. The Fir, the Larch, the Cedar, the Cyprefs^ 
the Maftick, and Turpentine- Trees, with fome other Spe- 
cies, are thus taught to afford us Refin,'' Turpentine and 
Weepine-Maftick, together with Incenfe and all the Va* 
riety of vifcoos Juices that enter into the Coinpofition of 
Vanifhes^ Perfumes, and medicinal Remediea, 

It is théBark of different Species of Trees, thai furnifhea 
a Flow of Balm, which is a liquid Gum* whofe exqnifite 
Odour renders Mankind foltckous to obtain it, and likewife 
to derive Advantages from its other Q^tiet. Its principal 
Merit conlifts' in clofing up Wounds, and difcharging their 
Impurities; The Balm-Trees» which ùamtrly grew in 
Judaea, are entirely eradicated from that Soil, and have 
been transferred to Grand Çatro, whick it theagiût to be the 
only Place where they are cukivate4 at prefeat. AnotheiT 
Species of this Tree, called the Copabu^ is reared in BraJS, 
and in oar Colony of O^enne. The Balm-Tree, which 
affords a vifcous Liquor, whofe Scent correfponds with 
that of Amber, and which is therefore called liquid Amber» 
n a Mtpdcan Shrub» whofe Leaves refemble thofe of the 
N 4 little 
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litcle Maple. The Inhabitants of our M^Mfpi l^Iaatatioai 
imagine they have foufd the fame Shrub in that Countij. 
The 'ialfam of Tolu is brought from Cartbagena to Mejith 
«nd that which comes from Ftru ftill continues in oxtA 
Peem. ^ 

1/ the agreeable Scent imparted by the Sap of our Limes, 
Poplars, and Birch-Trees, does not promife as a balfanic 
Fluid, it, at leaft, feems to indicate fome afeful Qaaiitj 
that has hitherto been too much difregarded. 

iXnhing is more ofual than to fee a particular Gum flow 
from the Bark of moil Trees. Thofe wliich are chie£j 
employed in medicinal Preparations, and likewife in Manu- 
fa<^tnref , are the Gum Arabie^ which gleets from the jicaàê 
of Egypt and Arahiai the dropping Gum, which ilTues from 
a Tree in the Kingdom of Cambogt\ and the Gom which 
U imported among us from SenegaU That which trickla 
from our Cherry-Trees Is as much efieemed by fevertl 
Workmen, as any of the foreign Gums. We will aow 
beilow a fewpbfervajtions on Roots. 

As Roots are bent in the Earth, proper* 
Root! . tionably to the Obftacles that occur in their 

Progrefs, they are confequently more con* 
torted and knotty than any other Portion of the Tree. Ai 
the Fibres therefore of thefe Parts are formed into fuch a 
Variety of Defieûions while fome of them are extremely 
dry, and others are drenched with different Fluids ; they 
furniih our £boni^ with Pieces of Wood that are veined 
and clouded with fuch a Diverfi^ of Colours, as feem to 
have been traced out by the Pencil of a Painter. 

Roots likewife fupply Carpenters and Wain-wrights with 
Wood, naturally bent into the Shape oif a Bow ; together 
with other Pieces, whofe Solidity almoU renders them ua« 
changeable, and perfeélly qualifies them for thofe Parts of 
the Work on which the greateft Stre& is afterwards to be 
laid. 

Dyers alfo ofe a Variety of Roota ; but thofe which are 
faltttary to us in our Indifpoiitions are almoft innumerable; 
and no Remedies are fo efficacious in all the Materia Mt- 
Mca aa the Panira-hrava Rooit in Fits of the' Stone; the 
Ifecacumiba^ in Dyieoteries; and Rhubarb f in Diforden 
of the Stomach, 

As 
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As great and various ai the Advantaget we derire fiom 
the fmalleft Parts of Trees may ppove» thi^ arc not com- 
parable to thofe wc confiant]/ obtain from the Wood itfelf. 
The Deity feems to be daily creating an .inexhanftibl» 
Subftance, whofe Pliancy qoalifies it for the Reception of 
every Form we would canfe it to aflame» and whofe Sol!« 
dity preferves it in all thofe imparted Shapes^ 

The SuppUnefs of Wood confifts in its Facility to bo 
bent, and cloven, and polifhed. A young Branch is com-p 
monly weak and flexible» and there ate lèverai that may 
be bent into Circles, without breaking. In this contorted 
State, they acquire the Pliancy of a Cord, by which mean» 
they may be twifted into Bands, as well for Faggots, aa 
for thofe enormous Floats of Wood, fix and thirty Fathoma 
in Length, which are conveyed from one River to another», 
and traverfe whole iProvinces at an inconfiderable Expence ; 
and each of which will, by the AMance of no more than, 
forty Men, be enabled to difcharge fifty Loads of Wood at . 
the Gates of thofe great Cities that want it. 

Several Species of Wood, as the Chefout, the Hazle, the * 
Birch, the AOi, the Willow, the Ofier, or Pwarf* Willow, 
and a Variety of other Trees, have a confiderable Quantity, 
of large and fmall Branches, which are fo very fopple and 
pliant, that the greatefiof them, when they have been fplit . 
from End to End, are capable of being rounded into Hoops» 
firong enough to bind together all the Staves of Tuns and ■ 
large Fats, almofi beyond the Poflibility of flarting ; and 
when the lead Branches have been flit, in the fame manner» 
they are made into lefler Hoops, fit for binding flogflieads» 
Laundry- Veflels, , Pails, and Caflcs of all Dimenfions. 

The Ofier, by its Flexibility, furnifhes the Gardener with 
Bands for palifading.^!! his Trees ; znà fup^^les the Bafket* 
Maker with Materials for Panniers, Fl^ikets, Scutdes» 
Hardies». and fuch ornamental Works for Deferts, as are 
ireadered very agreeable by their Texture, and the Variety 
of their ColouKs. . 

The cUef Merit of the Ofier confifls in its Aptitude to 
preferve our large Tuns In a compaâ State, and to reduce 
the opening Staves to their firft Cohefiod ; by which means 
they imprlfon the moft impetuous Wines, and render their . 
Tranfportatlen a& praflicabie as that of the Inoil folid 
,Ca%;oes.. 
^ N.5, Thftc 
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The yo«A^JBM»CHti^tr« fior the ooljr. Wood that will 

affame any Fi^vm-W {fteefe^o |hre it K-iincrtheUtooâ folk! 

Growths, wh^rt ihetr Bulk has bcM^foificieaiilTiidîtiûfiJfiKé, 

will prove tradable UikdW the Haftd cpf tbc^ Workma*, aod 

cfpecially by the Aid of Fire. TheX^per.^te^il^llaiicc, 

whtB he has (haped and pkocd hit Fipe.âancs^^-^oniieds 

their Tops together in thc'Foraa of a. (;aAB^4)7.tte>^Afi<- 

ance of a HoOp^hich embraces thea» i andàe then Irindles 

«bride and clear l^ire in the Infide 4]f the iMeiutctf Tefij, 

the Pcfres of which^reopM^dby cbeHëa^^id^very Part 

h in Agitation for fome Momettte.' le the lodstti of their 

Difanion he difpofes a Coird rooad the' BoNremicitts of ùt 

Staves, and then eoatraâs its Oircimiiereiiee wicii ati lafha- •] 

ment for that Parpofe; and as «h» Breadth of -cacb Sun | 

gradoally diminifiieé from the Middle to the finds, be 

forces them to bend jmd approach eachothfr, while tbej 

form an inward Slant, which occafions a Swelliiig in tbe 

middle of the Veflel, and feciiitates the-flkUng of ^e:reven] 

Hoops over one another. In confe^atnco of« ntitich the 

* middle Hoops may be changed, nnboandi or- faftened 

a- new, withoat difplacing thofe that encompaibihr Exert- 

mit ca of the Staves, * ^ ^ ^ / - 

Turners lihewife by the Aid of Fire give-a Raondiog to 
the PUnks of Oak or Becdh, which they ihapeiauj&Pails, ) 
Boflidf, and dtherM%af«i^» of ewrykind. ■ , ^ . 

The fame^ E^rpodient is «inptoyed in biodidg the Side of | 
Mofical In(ha menti) aiid eaafing them' to jreqoôe that I 
Proportion and Lightaeffi by which they are rendered faf- < 
cepcible of the Vibratio»^ of the Strings that are firetched 
upon them. The ihiif' Shell of Wood which covers the 
Body of a VioHn, kiilead^f giving a languid Repercofion 
of the Note^i, after «Series of a hundred Years, will be- 
come mor^ 4bnorous, and under the Bow of a * Dm- 
ifêurgb^ will kindle an Audience into a pleafing^Entfatifiafm. 
A aemnioM will foften its Modulations into inimitable 
Eloquence, whofe Language will be intelligible to each In* 
dividual» becanfe it will always be; addreftd to the Heart. 

^ * The Tranflator has taken the Liberty to change the Freodi 
jP^erois and Maratt for the amiable Names of i?«^r^& and (TcwinMr, 
wrhofe Harmony willncvci be depreciated by the Violin 9f any Nation 
whatever. 
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. The Sobâince of Wood «ccomm^datet j(fdf to cor 
Necefiu!e«, liot only by iu Pliancy is bendiagv but likewîfe 
by its OivifibiJity into At niàtfy P^s as we pl«afe. 

Chiwdwr. From wkeace^ Sir^ have moft Species of Wood 
the Aptiiade we obferve in them» of cleaving throngh their 
whole Length ; and what can occaûon the Difficulty we ez<^ 
perience in cutting them tranrverfly ? . 

Frior.. Thjft.CoDftt|iition« which is calleil the Grain of 
the Wbod^ xefulcs from the Situation of the long Tabes^ 
which b^ngdifpofed in Linesparallel taeackother^ through 
all the Length ol the Tree» in order to conduû the Sap tp 
the PoUage tnd Ffoits» may be difunited by ^helnfertion 
of A Wedges butthetr Combination forms a Solidity, which 
will not eafily yieUn» a«y lierai Effort. 

Ckmmliêt. This.: it much the fame Circumftance ai at* 
tends a Pacqnet of Hemp or Silk^ one, half of which ma^ 
cafily be feparaied from tne oiher, but it will be stsj dim* 
cult to rend them tranfverily s and if the whole be twifted. 
in order to amte the feveral Threads more eÇeûually, they 
will be formed into a Cocd.firong enough to raife Bodies of 
the greateft Weight. 

Frior. There is this Difference between tte^Threads 
which eomppfe a Cord» and the Fibres which conftitute 
a Piece.of Wood i that the hempen Threads being naturally 
flexible, and very^ crooked, are unaU&tp fiiffcnand confo- 
lidate the. Cord in its Length; whereaa the fibrous Tubes, 
which form tfae^ Grain of the Wood» are defiined to con- 
vey theiSap, and are therefore very ilrait for the genera- 
lity; and when they have been well impregnated with 
their proper Nutriment, and are ftrengthened in a fubfian* 
tial Manner, one againft another, their mutual Concurrence 
an the fame Direduon forms a Mafs of that Firmneft and^ 
Solidity through its whole Length, that a perpendicufar 
Piece of Oak, an Inch fquare, will fupport a Weieht of 
eight thoofand Pounds; and a very few Props will fuiiain 
an enormous Load of Timber- Work, when the Wall on 
which it refted is removed. 

Bat before we enquire into the Advantages we derive 
from the extreme Force of Wood» let ns employ a Mo* 
ment*» Confideration on the Services it renders us bv its DU 
▼ifibility, and the beautiful Smoothnefs into whicn it can 
fo ea% be wrought. 

N 6 The 
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The Ax, the 9«w, and the PItne, estble m to ditîdç 
ft Trnnk or branch of a Tree into at nany'thiB Plonks is 
we pleafe. Thit Wood may be hollbwed, rootadell^ and po* 
liihed; it it likewife capable of behig:fanied avdcoa^oned 
like daaile Wax, in order to be fbaped Into B»dfleft, 
Door- Cafes, Wainfcott, Saflied Frames, Wardrobes, aod 
all diofe fine Branches of Famitnre that are formed by the 
Joiner, for the f^eception of thofe Things we are defirons 
of preferving. I woald add, too, that a Set of Fomitore 
of this Nature renders our Apartments as ornamenrsd, and 
even more faiatary than they would prove, were they busg 
with fplendid Silks, and the richeft Paintings, or were in- 
crofted with the moft magnificent Marble. When a Var- 
nifli it. (bread over the whole Work, it fmooths it from 
End to End with the utmoft Uniformity, and its Bittemefi 
chafes away the Worms that would otherwife injare the 
Furniture at our Expence. 

The Facility with which all the Species of Wood may 
be divided and poliflied has awakened the Indaflry of 
Ebonifts, through a Series of many Ages. They have ac- 
quired the Art of catting the Extremity of a fmall Por- 
tion of Wood, agreeable to the Profile of the Figure they 
would caufe it to afibme. They can afTemble, and glew a 
Range of delicate Compartments, regular Landfcapes, beau- 
tiful Flowers, and curious Groups of Animals, on a folid 
and fubdantial Ground ; and the Whole fhall be compofed 
of little Squares of foreign or domeftick Wood, adjafied 
with the niceft (Economy. 

They fcled the Olive-Trce, for its rich Veins ; the 
Walnnttree, for its glofiy Clouds; the £bony, for the 
farprifing Beauty of its fable Hue; the Box, for its golden 
Yellow; the Brafil, for its amiable Red; the fmall Cherry- 
Tree, for the Luftre of itsPoIifh; the M^le, for its pled*-, 
ing Spots; the Pear-Tree, for its Facility in afibming the 
TÎnôureof Ebony; the Cedar, for its Immunity from Cor- 
ruption ; the Wood of Si, Lucia, which is a Species of the 
little Cherry-Trce of Lorrain, the Aloe, and a Variety of 
other Woods, for the Richnefs of their feveral Odours. 
Thefe are formed, by the Art of Joinery, . into Bureaus) 
Cabinets, Book-Cafes, Boxes, Pedeftalt fpr Pendulums, 
Vafes and Statues ; and the principal Merit ot thefe Works, 
confiât in their being conduâed witb a Simplicity of 
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Tbe e^y Method oP^tûn^Wùodf u^fmooùnng it 
iBto fh« ^nei Surface» ^prottoted lèe-Ifivefttîon and Imi- 
prevemciit of the Ait of Toroingw^ The liardaft Specicf of 
Wood, at^he Eox and die Maple^ wbtcJi are ftarce fuf- 
ee{}tiUe«£ait]r Impreffions from Iron and Steel, may, wkea 
diey are con%ned to the Hands of the TAirner, be eafily 
ronnded, and âmtniâied into a Delicacy of Shape; they 
are capable of being oraamented with flowing Fillets, ri- 
fing Gorges, hollow Platings, and fwelling Fruits. His In- 
ftrument can. form them into Columns, Balaftrades, Boxes, 
and every other Figore he pleafes to afford them. This 
agreeable Art has, at all Times, made repeated Tranfitions 
from the laborious Artifan, to Perfons of difiingoiihed 
Rank; it has relaxed the Auderity of monaflic Solitaries^ 
and has had the Honour to be the fayourite Amufement, 
of Princes themselves. 

The CoDJunâion of Solidity and Pliancy» in the fame 
Portion of Matter, is the Reaibn why Wood has been fe- 
levied for reprefenting, in high or demi-Relief, the Figures 
of Men and Animals, Flowers and Foliage; with all the 
Ornaments that have ever been attempted on Marble and 
Metals, in order to perpetuate their Duration. But alas ! a 
falfe Tafte, with a partial Fondnefs for Glitter, has fre-^ 
quently condemned the fineft^ Touches of Sculpture to Ob- 
fcurity, under a radiant Surface of Gold and Silver ! How 
many rich Figures of German, Pilons and others of our 
beft Statuaries^ have loft the greateft Part of their expreiSve 
Energy, and delicate Lightnefs, under the Bronze and 
Gildings that incruil them I 

Chtnfa/ier, I have heard a Piece q( Hiftory related, which 
correfponds very much with your Obfervations. Lydppus 
of Sky on y formed an incomparable Statue, which reprefented 
Alexander the Great, in the Bloom of Youth. Nero caufed 
it to be gilded over, becaufe it was only Brafs. This ridi- 
culous Ornament defaced all the Beauty of the Features, 
and hardened every Grace in the youthful Form. The Gold 
was at laft taken off, and thé Statue appeared more valuable 
than before, even with all the Difad vantages it had fuflained 
from its injurious Embelliibment. But I don't coniider, 

Sir, 
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Sir, that I intemipt your Accoiuit of the Benefits im iv 
ccive from Wood. 

Prior. The Sequel ^omld be too long for one Con^^ 

rence; for which Reafim the Eenmeratioa of the Adva» 

-tara we derive from the Solidity and other Qaalitietof 

Vfùoà, fliall be refierved for yo«r Entertainment To-Aor- 

row. 
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7'i'tf Prior. 7*^ Chzvaxier. 
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Pn«f.'Y N our Yeflerday's Converfation, Sir, I iatimated 
to you feveral of thofe Advantages we derive 
from the Trees of the Forefi; but they are ren- 
dered fill] more beueficial (o us by their large 
DimeoiioDs, and chiefly by that Texture of their conftitaent 
Partly .which prevents their Separation. We may eafily 
difcover, in the wide Scenes of Nature, a Number of Bodies 
that are very maflive and compaâ; fuch as Stones and Blocks 
of Marble, which we can appropriate to a Variety of Ufes. 
. But we find it ytty difficult to alTemble and range thefe 
Maffes in fuch a Manner as may be fubfervient to our De- 
figns. They are vtxy untraâable as well as brittle, and are 
only ttfeful to us, by continuing in a State of Immobility; 
whereas the moft enormous Mafles of Wood are always 
obfequious to the Intentions of Man. Trees of eighty 
Feet in Length plunge their Roots into the Bowels of the 
Earth in fearch of a folid Bottom^ in foft Soils that would 
fink under a Weight of Building. Thefe mighty Growths 
of Wood /may, by the Force of Blows, be driven deep 
either in the Earth or Water, where they will form a Fo- 
reft of immoveable Piles that are frequently incapable of 
Ourruption, and will for ever fuftain the Weight of the 
largeft Stniâarci, with fuch a firm Cohefion and EqualTtyi 

as 
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as «re not to be otitaincd even from the Soliditj of tk 
Earth itfclf. 

1 likewife fee vaft Bodies of Timber difpofed In a verj 
diffident Situation. They afceod to the Tops of Buildings, 
where they ilrengthen the Walls, and prevent their fiaitiog 
from the Pofitipns afligned them i they foftain the whole 
Preflore of a hoge Roof of Tiles, or Slates» or even Lead 
itfelf. 

It it, at any time, neceffary for them to be in Motion, 
for the Service of Mankind? Vou will then behold im- 
roenfe Beams, which almoft appear nnmanageable, moviDg 
from their Places^ and adapting themfelves to the full Play 
of mechanic Powers, They mount aloft, they defcend, 
they roll, they whirl along, with as mach Agility as Force, 
for the Satisfaflion of Man, and to ai(l the Inability of his 
feeble Arms. They furnifh Materials for thofe Frames that 
foftain, for many Ages, the pondérons Swing of the largeft 
Belli. They are Heaped into Naves, and Axle- Trees, 
Wheels, and weighty Carrs; and are converted into all the 
Vehicle^ that can poflîbîy be formed, by the Wain-wiight, 
for the Conveyance of oar Burdens to what Quarters we 
. pleafe. They fupply us with Draw-bridges and Portcullises; 
Wine-PreiTes, and Machines for Founderies; together with 
Cranes, and all thofe mighty Engines, which diipatch i^ioie 
Work in an Inftant, than could formerly be accomplilhed 
in many Hours. 

In a word, we arc indebted to the ForeAs for all thoiq 
VelTels that move upon the mighty Waters, and r^femble 
floating Cities, which are wafted, with a)l their Inhabi* 
tants, oy the Winds, from one £nd of the Globe to the 
other. . 

CbevaUir, It was certainly a daring Attempt» . to ^tra-i 
verfe the Ocean on a Set of Plai^ks, faAencd together. How. 
could fach a Thought ever enter into the Jwitgination of . 
Man? 

Prior, Man obfarved, that the Animals around him. 
Th O * 'n ^^^ applied with all that was neceflary to 
of Art"^ ^^^ £xiftence, from the Moment of their 
Birthi and were enabled to tranfpott'themf 
fi^lves, from Place to Place, with furprizine Agility ; while 
he himielf was conftrained to move with a flow Progrefs* ia 
' Ihp painful Fnifuit of th^e Accommodations ,thg( were dif- 

perfed 
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^rfed at a large Diftance from him. H0 beheld other Ani- 
sialf glidifig as light as the Wind, in the Regions above 
kirn; he faw them cleave the Air» withoat the leaft Im* 
pediment, and tranfport themfelves, from Land to Land» 
%y a Flight that was anobflroâed by interpoiiog Seas. 
Man came into the World definite of all thefe Advan^ 
tagei, but he derived an anrtple Equivalent from the Faculty 
of Reafon, by which he compelled the terrellrial Animals 
to direâ their Motions for his Service. The Levity of 
Wood, the Flaâuation of the Waters, and the Force of 
the Winds, furnini him with Expedients forprocaring 
Vehicles, by Land and Sea, a» light as the Wings of Birds* 
When thefe Inventions were compleated, he no longei 
was limited to a fcanty Portion of Earth, but was able to 
transfer himielf wherever he pleafed. A mutnal Inter- 
courfe was then maintained by diftant Provinces. Tho 
Ckies, that were feated on the Outlets of Rivers, were 
farnifiied with Importations from foreign Landf, and then 
tranfmitted them, by theiir River^,. to di£ferent Parts, ami 
diffbfed them throqgh a whole Kingdom. Parts and Nafits 
were approximated, by thefe Means,, and all the SiUijeéb 
of a mighty State feemed to be aflbciated Into one City, by 
Virtue of thefe mutual Communications. They toon be- 
came intimate; they contributed to the {Aid of eadi others 
and frequent Vlfits were interchanged between them. I 
may even affirm, that the whole Earth is now become one 
CiQr, of which the Continents form the different Qoarters. 
Man, fince the Invention and Improvement of Navigation, 
can take a Progrefs to each Extremity of. the World, in the 
fame Manner as the Inhabitants of Fima pafs from one 
Qaarter of their City to another, in their Gondolas. He 
now can travel nine thoufand Leagues, in lefs than the 
Space of two Years, by the Aid of his VeiTel and Sails, and 
he arrives at thofe Regions that have never bun vjfited by 
the Birds of his Climate. When Eagles and Falcons at. 
tempt to expatiate as far as Man, they are debilitated and 
loft in the midft of their PafTage. 

After this Account of the Advantages we derive from 
Wood, can we imagine it to be capable of affording us 
another» which is fiilT more important ? This, however, is 
a real Faâ. Wood is the Support of our Lives, fince it 
contains the principal, and moft natural Alimep^of Firo, 

without 
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witkoot which we ihould be io€t|>âbTe of preparing eà 
«fna! Food, or forming the greâtefl Part of thofe Conve- 
fiiencies that are moft ncceflary for the PrefervatioD of our 
Health. - 

The Son is the Soul of Nature, fince he imparts Lifa 
and Action to all her Werksi but we have no Ability to 
colled his Beanos, in fuch a Manner ft9 wHl be fofficient to 
prepare oar Pood for oar Tables, or to melt and form oor 
Metals into the Shapes we need ; w» are unable, by hi» 
fole Miniftration, to fofien, and dry, and purify the Por- 
tions of Matter we employ. Wood fupplies the Deficiency 
of the Sun, in moft of thefe Operations, and, in Propor- 
tion to its Quantity, accommodate» Mankind with all thé 
different Degrees of Heat and Flame. 

In the Winter-Seafon, when the Sun only rifes to sin in* 
confiderable Height above our Horizon, the Length of the 
Nights, in Conjunétion with unfalutary' Fogs and feverr 
Froftsr would be fufBcient to extinguifli that vital Warmth 
In Man, which is cherlihed by the folar Beam, did not onr 
Hearths afford us a reviving Heat and Alacrity, of whiclt 
we fliould otherwife be divefted in the Abfence of that 
Luminary. 

Chtnuilinr I am now fenfible how necefTary the Wooda 
are rendered to our Welfare. The Trees that bend ondet 
a Weight of Fruit are not io beneficial to us as thofe we 
call unfertile. Bat is this Wood, Sir, which proves of foch 
Importance to os, fo f&rce as is commonly reprefented ? \î 
we credit an old Prophecy that is generally known, all 
France will one Day peri(h for want of Wood, la there 
any Foundation for fuch an Opinion ? 

Priar^ You will eafily judge of the Falflioodof this Pre* 
df^ion, by the fhort Hiftory I will now give you of our 
Woods. 

This precious Subftance, which is fo neceflary to all the 
Conveniencies of Life, was once extremr* 
wunttrth^ Fol Jy Plentiful in Frana, and in all the other 
rcftsof Frtflr^.^' Countrie» of Europe \ and the Inhabi- 
tants were even embarraffed with its Pro- 
fufion. ' In the Times that immediately fuccceded the De- 
luee, it is very probable that the Seeds of the Herbs and 
Plants, which the Waters had fwept away, and afterwards 
depofited on the Earth in a promifcuous Manner, began to 

Ihoot 
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Ihoot forth In all Parts ; so confequence of which^ whole 
OoDtincnts have been almoft covered with their Productions. 
As the Nations advanced fttm the Eafi to the Occidental 
and Northern Regions, they were obliged to cut down thcr 
AVoods in the Lands they propofed to inhabit and cultivate. 
The Extent of the Forefts in Germany and France was ac- 
cordingly contraéled, in proportion as thofe Conntriea bff« 
came populous. 

Thefe Forefts were, however, fo immenfe and anfcrvicc- 

able in the twelfth Century, that the great Lords granted 

large Portions of them to the firft religious Communities, 

that were ^(irous of a Retreat in thofe Solitudes. The 

Dtfctplet of St. Norbert and St. Bernard, were indefati^^. 

gable in clearing the Cetiter of the Woods they inhabited, 

.and thefe laborious Solitaries gradually cultivated Trails of 

Land that produced extraordinary Revenues out of thofe 

deiblateand neglefted Thickets, where the Ax of the Wood- 

man had never refounded till then. It may likewife be 

affirmed to their Honour, that the Portions of Land which 

had beeneoniigned to them were of every little Value ; and 

that they themfelves were the Founders pf thofe affluent 

Fortunes/ in the Enjoyment of which their SucceiTors ave 

fo much envied at prefent. ^ 

Thofe Lord^ and Communities wbo pofleiTed large 
Tf afts of Qnneceilary Wood-lands, converted the greateft 
Part of them into arable Lands; and the Number of the 
In habitants was augmented, in proportion to the Enlarge- 
inent of the open Country, and ihe Increafe of its Profits. 
Experience has made it evident, that the more any Land is 
caltivated,' the greater Number of Inhabitants may be fup- 
ported by it| and, on the other hand, the more numerous 
the Inhabitants prove, the more efFc:âiially will the Land be 
cultivated. The State derived great Advantages from the 
Lands that were thus cleared; but as the beft Reeulations 
may fometimes run into Extremes, and as valuable as the 
Proîduâions of the Earth may prove, oor Woods may be 
' cut down to fach a degree,, as may hereafter reduce France 
to the Condition of England, which has faffered its Forefts 
to be totally deftroyed *• Oar Circumftances would then 

* Our ingenious Author has been a little too incAAfi4erate in thii 
Aflertion } for the Forefts which are ftill remaining in England, arc 
fuilicient to fecure her the Empire of the Ocean againft all Competitors 
for many Ages* ^ 

be 
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be rendered more deplorable than thofe of the DtUft^ vbo 
can Aipply their Want of Wood, by burning Turf, which if 
an unâuous kind of Earth, dug by the Natives from their 
marfliy Lands. We ihould likewife be more deûitute than 
the EngUJh, who are furniihed with vaA Beds of Coa], 
which is another Species of fat Earth, impregnated with 
Sulphur, and other metallic Principles, whofe Scent, which 
is fomething difagreeabley may be rendered very Supportable 
by Coftom. We, at lail, became feniible of the iatal Cob- 
fequences that were likely to refult from the Liberty taken 
by each Individual, indifpofing of his Woods in the fame 
manner as he adied by other Branches of his Property ; and 
we were guarded by the Wifdom of our Government, 
from the neceffity of having Recourfe to the Northern Na- 
tions for our Supplies of Wood. Our Kings, who are 
always attentive to improve the natural Produ£Uons of 
France^ eibbliihed a Set of Confervators of the Waters and 
Foreib, to prevent all arbitrary Devaftat'ons and Fellings 
of Wood. They regulated the proper Order and Seafons 
for Cutting, and no one was permitted to fell a fingle 
Stem, till the proper OlEcer had marked the Tree with the 
Confervator's Ax, But a& it was not thought fofficient to 
fecnre the large Growths from the Caprice of privattPerfons, 
feveral wife Referv^tions were made in favour of tie Under- 
Wood, which is ufed for Faggots, Rafters, Laths, and 
Hoops. As the Timber, which is employed *in building 
Hçafes and Ships, is the moH important Species of all ; due 
Precautions were taken for its Propagation, and fixteen 
Standard Trees were ordered to be preferved on each Acre 
of Coppice-Land in every Seafon for Felling, and thefe 
were not to be cut down without a proper Licenfe from the 
Confervator; by which means, the Trees that were fo pre- 
ferved, acquired their due Growth, in Procefs of Time, and 
the beft Seeds were always planted, after each Felling, in 
order to prevent the Exuberancy of bad Wood. 

In confequence of the fame Regulation, ten Trees are to 
be left on each Acre of Land, Whenever the foil- grown 
Timber is felled. 

All private Perfons were likewife prohibited from dif- 
pofîng of their Standard-Trees, till they had continued forty 
Years in the Coppice, and the full Growths were to be a 
hundred and twenty Years oldi by which means, a fuf- 

ficieot 
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-ficient Qoantity of ~^èèdTs aTwàys'Tecared for Pael and 
Building. 

The Preeautioûi of ear' CSrOverninent \yae extended yet 
farther. When the Tresis were crowded together in the 
Wooda, they (hot foftl^ but few Branches, while theii^ 
Tmnks f welled into Marge Snbibmce, and rofe*to a great 
Height, becanfe they^^enjo^éd a free Circulation of Air only 
on their Tops. PerA>nsèjr Judgment were fenfible, that 
wHen fome PattoPa W<^ ih9ttid)in>pen to bf, felMf the 
Stems of the remaiMàl^ Treéè wonid acqnifl bat a very 
moderate Circan^ference und Height, when they greW up 
to ScanddHin liii^tefe their Itterd 8^ would flioot 

into the vaeant $pi^^ ^bkti w.ôtild then beaitbrd«iîheà 
by the W^«k1 afyf^m^^S^. They Hke^fe fbrefaw, that 
the fame Sti^thâ #Qiilil be-^ort exnofed to the injurious 
Effets et Cotdj in the 0|>en Arr, tnan they were in the 
clofer Grofirth è/ the Thicket j and that thofe Trees, which 
fufirived the RIgeitrf ^ theiF^oft, WotrM faH by the Ax of 
the Woodttian, who Icnew no Law' more cogent than his 
own Neeeffities. In order^ therefore, topreferve and mul* 
tiply the Timber-Trees, lia more efFeâoal nàanner, Ltwig 
the XlVth commanded a jkefervation to be made o£ mor^ 
than a feel|h Part of thcÉb Forefls that were poffefled by 
the Choreic or any ccclepdlTcallCcf àil i iq BBl t}^ , as a Property 
in M^rtmétà.'^^^^^ become fo 

facred, as to be exene^t^ fi^m the Authority of the Con- 
fer vator hi^fetf} ^Had thé Trees at« not to be cut ^own» 
wkhont «n'expt^ Comiiilffibtt froin tht Council^ who ar^ 
to be fathi^ o^ the, Nçc^Sffity for iJsat Profiting ; and m 
Licence ol^is Naturels never granted^ butlvh^ the Pltfn- 
tacioo is ^ i^oeer of pî^Uhiog by Age. ^ 

The ponrti^ Nobi^, and whole Cities have added 
many laudable w&mp^il to thefe judicious Regulations* 
Our great Roads ^in 1^ be bordered with long Rows of 
Elms, and other TifÉN»wbich^ in all Probability, will provo 
abene£dalRefoitfcr(|k^lQ«nefutu^ TheTrar 

veller, ^hile he paiTeeihrtugh large Provinces, may enjoy 
the branching Verdure «j^^t blooms over his Head, withool 
intercepting the amiabfl Landfcape of the Conntry from 
hiff View. A Variety cff tifing Avenues conduct the Eye 
to flattly Caftles ana/ri[|ige iW and Fràm feems, 
'^''* 7^ -r withia 
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within thelaft twoity Yean» to be chaeged iato a Garda 
of Plcaforc. 

Cbev^Ur. Yoo have relie^d me. Sir, from my Àpprt- 
henfioos of a Scarcity of Wood s bot in order to preSmcit 
more efFcânally, I think we ought to praâife the Reverfe 
of the former Method. Oar Anceftors converted ufdefs 
Forefls into arable Land j but it would now be proper to 
convert ufelefs Lands into Forefts. I know fom^ Soils is 
which Buck- Wheat is fown but once in five or ûx Years. 

prior. The Method you recommend. Sir, has been 
pradlifed by feveral Perfons with great Snccefs» and is ooe 
of the beft Expedients for the Melioration of bad Soils, and 
elpecially fuch as lie wade, and are very remote. 

Chivalier. But we muft wait many Years before we caa 
derive any Benefit from thefe new Plantations. 

Prior, A provident Father, who is all his Life- time in- 
duSrious to make a decent Provifion for his Children, will 
eafily prevail on himfelf to refign the inconliderable Profits 
of a dry and flubborn Piece of Land for a ïew Years, m 
order to fecure to himfelf and his Defcendants the Enjoy- 
ment of a better Revenue. 

Chevalier. The Plantation of a Wood feems to be at- 
tended with another Inconveniency. A good Soil is never 
appropriated to this Ufe; is it poffible, therefore» to rear a 
Growth of Trees on thofe Lands which are unprododtive 
of Corn ? 

Prior. There is no Soil fo very barien and dry-, as to be 
incapable of affording fome particular Species of Wood, 
which is always profitable to the Proprietor. If a Traô of 
Land flionld be favourable to nç Plants but Afpen-Trees,^r 
a Growth of Broom, which is very rarely the Cafe; the 
Profits will, however, be much more confiderable thin 
thofe which arife from a little Buck- Wheat once in five 
Years. The Produâions of the Soil would always fupply 
the neighbouring Inhabitants with Fuel, and would like- 
wife aiFord a falutary Refrelhment to Flocks of Sheep, who 
cure themfelVes of their Difiempers, by nibbling the pointed 
Spires of Broom. The Scarcity of Woodlin any parncolar 
Country, the Neighbourhood of a good Town, and like- 
wife of a commodious River for floating the Wood, are 
Ctrcumilances that often concur in the fame Situation, and 
Ought to be confidercd by the Proprietors of Land, as fomany 

prevailing 
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ailios Motives for planting ; «nd they may be/oonfident 
rocce» from inniim«nibk Examples of the faaie Nature. 
g lac whole Aâ«xr.^onâfta in the ârft Cattare, and the 
0icc of foch Plants as conefpond with the Qo|iIitiesbf 
: S^i. Thofe Tree» that appear from Time to Time ia 
bUcRoadt, andnother Parts «f< the dried Coontrics, at» 
imany Sketches of what the Soil is capable of producing; 
id they feem to reproach the InhabitaDts with the melan» 
»oly Aijpiâ and Nakfldnefsi)f; their Motho'-Çafth • 
Cbivalier. What Methods are to be obferved, when wa 
ema to plant a Wood? 
fc ^*r»V,.Th« firftjieceflkry Labour will be 
fi»ka;.deep Trench round the Land, JKlal^nH 
jvbeie the intended ^Plantation is to be ^^^. 
|»adei Aod Uï throw tho Earth of the 
French upon the Edges of the Ground it inclofes« li* this 
precaution be 4iegleâed9 your Work will be entirely de- 
ftroyed hy iatixidiog Catde. . Von may either plant Sead or 
jroung Xrees; Uie latter sïî which will be fooneft produc* 
live of Wood; but they .will likewife create a larger £a* 
^ {>eiicè. The Seeds will be more tardy in their Produâions, 
I ppt the Charge will be much lefs» and the Wood will be 
f more, vigorous and dnrabké 

^ An Acre of Ground, containing . an hundred Rods or 
Perches, each of which is equal to twenty-two ^ttX^ will 
require fourteen thoufand Aants, which are commonly 
iolil for about Twelve-Pence a Thoufand. Thefe moil be 
porchafed of fuch Peribns as have Woods of their own \ 
BO one being permitted to take them either from the King's 
Foreils» or from thofe that belong toecdefiaftic Communis 
^^ ; becanfe the State will never content to the Diminution 
•f this ixpportant Property» and no young Tree is ever 
ip be xemoved from thofe Planutions, without an.exprefs 
^ermiâioo, which.mnft.be authorifed h^ fome, emergent 
Occafion. It will be proper to chufe fuch young Trees for 
X^uf PJ^i^c^ as have a large Spread of Roots, and have 
been nr^rly' taken ont of the Gronnd; becaufea Delay, 
even of two Days» is fufficient to deâroy them in great 
'Numbers. 

t The Plough pr^ares the Land far the young Plant at 
the leaft ^xpeace. When a Furrow has been qpcaed, two. 
I^erfe^s walk by the^ide of the Horfes, and place the Shoots 

in 
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in the Furrow, at the Diftanoe of a few Feet from eack 
other. The Earth* Board then ^vers them wkh the Soft 
that Î8 fcooped out of a new Farrow* Seventy -five Pcrchet 
.of Land may be planted in one Day» for three Uvrot and 
fifteen S^ols; Uie nfttal Price for a whole Acre being fife 
Livres. Each of the tw6 Men, who plant .'the yoai^ 
Trees, will be fatisfied with twelve Pence, for a Daj^t La- 
boar. The Plantation may likewife be made in Trenchci, 
or loi^ Channcii; bot this Method is more tcdioos aad 
expenttve than the other* 

In order lo plant the Maft of the Beech» and the Seeds of 
the Elm, with Sncceis, the Soil ihoold he broken into u 
minute Parte as polfible ; becaafe the Bads of thefe Flaail 
are extremely delicate, and never fboot forth with the 
Vigonr of Acorns, which need only be caft into a Farro# 
that has been opened by the Plough. Thev Seeds of the film 
mav be gathered up in the Fields; the Beech-Mafi is fdd, 
in lèverai Places, for Ten-pence a Buihel, fix of which wHl 
foffice for one Acre ; but the fame Qaaatity of Groomi will 
require fixteen Bafliels of Acorns, which are commonly fdd 
for five Peace a Bnfhel. 

Before yon plant yoar Seeds, either in Furrows» or la 
Holes opened at a regular Diftance from each other, it will 
be prober to let them bud forth in a Bed of Sand, by which 
Means you may be certain of planting only fiKh gocxl Sieds 
as will profperl 

The young Plants, which fpring from thefe Seeds, wilt 
require fome Attention for the firft Years, and they will 
be greatly forwarded by prc^r Refircihments of Water in 
dry Seafons; they ihonld likewife be thinned, when they 
are fo numerous as to defraud each other of their mntnal 
Nouriihmeat; the Earth ihould alfo be ftirred, when it 
grows toocompaét; and Care ought to be taken to clear 
away the Weeds, which choak the Growth of the tender 
Plantation. 

When the Trees have been in the Ground 4 i the Space 
of ten Years, a iingie Acre will furnifh you with eight or 
nine hnndrcd, or even a Thoufand Faggots, at the firft 
Lopping; and when twenty Years are expired, the fame 
Quantity of Land will produce a third more. But if yon 
let the Wood grow antooehed for about twenty-four Years, 
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every Acre will yield yon ten or a dozen Cords of Wood *, 
and a thoufand Faggots, exclaûve of the white Wood» 
which may be ihaped into Poles, andPanneh, and Rafters» 
for thatched Roofs. I omit the referved Growth of Stan- 
dards, which will afterwards furnifh all the Pieces neceiTary* 
to form thofe Roofs that are to be covered with Tiles.. 
Experience has made it evident, that each Acre of fuch 
Wood land, will yidd its Owner fifty, fixty, and even fe- 
venty Livres, every ten Years. The Expence of finking 
the Trench, and planting the Trees, may, perhaps, amount 
to ten Crowns. H the Ground, which is converted into 
Wood-land, be farmed at twenty-five Pence an Acre; the 
Sam necefiary to be advanced for Planting, and the I^ofs 
fufiained. by the Difcontinuance of the yearly Income for 
ten Years, will be repaid with Ufnry by the firfi Lopping» 
and much more amply by all the others. 

If, inftead of a Coppice, you are defirous of lofty Trees» 
% Growth of ten or a dozen Years may be gained by plant- 
ing fine young Trees, fix or feven Feet in Height, ana four 
or five Inches in Diameter, at the Dillance of a Fathom 
from each other, or fomething more; and it will be pro- 
per to fecure them with Stakes, againft the Violence of 
the Winds, and the Ffîétions of Beafis ; but the Expence 
of a Trench will be altogether unnecefiTary. 

CoppicerWood is cut bat once in nine Years; but if you 
fuffer it to remain untouched for twenty-feven Years, this 
Wood will begin to ihoot into a high Growth, which will 
be folly compleated in the Space of fixty Years, 

Some Perfons are betrayed into a great Miftake, in this 
kind of Melioration, by defiring to raife thofe Plants which 
they think mofi confident with their Intereil to obtain, in- 
Head of chufing fuch as the Soil is moil capable of jprodu- 
cing; but this dangerous Inadvertency may be eaffiy avoid- 
ed, becaufe we may foon know what kind of Wood will be 
' naturally produced by each Soil, and what particular Soil 

is moft coveted by each Species of Wood. 
' The Oak, which affords fuch nfeful Materials 
; for Building, never profpers in a fandy Soil, but The Oak» 
^ thrives beft either in Clay, or in dony Ground. 
S 
^ * A French Cord of Wood is equal to two Loads* 

( ygi.. II. O The 
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The Alh, which is employed in the F* 
The AA; matbn of Plooghs and Axle-Trees, OiA^ 

and Poles, Vine- Props, and Variety of 
other Inftrainenta, is always unfuccef^ful in Soils that aic 
either hard, or cold; or in (iich as are compofed of Claf 
or Chalk; but it acquires a fudden Growth, and] thriycs, 
to Admiration, in a Plain of light Earth, of a ftiodtrate 
Depth. 

The Sfervice-Trce, which ia univerfaflf 
The Service- efteemed for the Solidity of its Wood, de- 
Tree, lights in a cold Soil; provided it be fobftan- 
tial and nourilhing. Its Leaves refembie 
thofe of the Beech; but their lower Surface has a whiter 
Hue, - 

The Cornel-Tree, whofe Wood is almoft 
The Cornel- a« ^^^^ «* t^at of the Servicc-Trec, rifesio 
Tree. every Soil, and is fuccefsful even in (hadj 

Situations, The Fruits of both thefe Trees 
are ag|eeable, when they have attained their dae Ma^ 
tority. 

The Beech and the Yoke-EIm, which af. 
The Beech ^ord fuch a pleafing Fuel, and are fo afefol 
^ aud Yoke» in formii^g the Keel, ^s well as the interior . 
£^« Parts of Ships, are as profperous as we can 

defîre, in hard, as well as in moantainous 
and chalky Lands. Â very palatable Oil is extradtcd horn 
the Mail of the Beech. 

The Elih, which is proper for Pipes 
The Elm. and Mills, and likewife for Pumps, and 

thofe Parts of Ships which are always im- 
mcrfed in Water; and is thouaht preferable to any other 
Tfce, for thofe Works that are formed by the Wain>wright, 
is contented with a moveable Soil, if it be properly pre- 
pared, Thofe who are défîrous of feeing their .Elms 
branch into a fine Head^ plant them at a Diflance of twenty 
Feet from each other. 

The Plane-Tree, whofe Wood is as firong 
The Plane- and c6mpâ£l as that of the Beech, delighu 
'^rct,. in level Lands^ and Situations of a i&oderate 

Humidity» 

. The 
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The Chefnut-Tree was formerly very 
common and afeful in France; and Perfoas The Gkefimc* 
«f Cnriofity and Tafte admire the Beauty Tre«. 
and Elegance, as well as the «ndecaying 
Solidity of this Wood, in the Joinery Work of mofl rf 
oar great Cherchas. This ^cies, whick is almoil ex- 
haufled at prefent, profpers in the drieft and moft ufelefs 
Soils, remote from Marlhes and all watry Lands ; and it 
rifes on the Nêribiru Declivity of Hills and Mountains. It 
accommodates itfelf to all Sorts of ilony Soils, and pierces * 
into the mod impliaat MaiTes of Earth. The Goodnefs of 
its Fruits; the Beauty of its Leaves, whick are feldom in^ 
jered by the Ravages of Infeéls ; the fine Qualities of its 
Wood, which render it an excellent Material in great' 
Buildings; the Promptitude of its Growth, and the fur- 
prifing Facility, with 'which it may be multiplied in every 
Soil; have already induced feveral Perfons ta^aife Planta-- 
dons of this Tree, on thofe Traâs of their Lands as arc 
nod ufelefs and unfertil ; and we may now hope to fee this 
amiable Tree revive in France, from whofe Soil it has «been 
extirpated, in a great meafure, for many Years. TheJSlm, 
which is almoil an utter Stranger to our Foref)s,,was not 
propagated till the Reign of Francis the Firft. Several Per* 
fons have ventured to plant it in various Parcels of Land, 
without any previous Proof of the Soil^s Conformity to the 
Nature of this Tree; and they have always bem very Aic- 
cefsfol. We, therefore, have much more Reafon to plant 
the Chefnut-Tree in our worft Lands, where we are certaia 
they formerly profpered ; and we may be ftill more confi. 
dent of Sttccefs, if we only caft our Eyes on the Lands of 
Limofin, which are hardly capable of producing Buck- 
Wheat and Lentils; and yet the Chefnut-Tree thriv.es there 
to fuch a degree, as conilitutes the chief Riches t)f that 
Country. 

The Walnut-Tree, whofe ufcful Fruit and 
Wood are uniyxrfally known, delights in a 'n»e,'W«lnut- 
flrong Soil. It plunges its Roots into the Xree. 
Earth io a perpendicular Defcent, liketbofe 
of the Oak, and it fometimes thrives in the rooft chalky 
Lands. It will be proper to plant thefe Trees at the diftàpcc 
of thirty, or even forty Ifeet from each other, and remote 
O 2 from 
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from high Roads, to preveat injurioos Vifits fFom Paf« 

feogers. 

^. „ , The H«le Tree will foccctd> without the 

Tree. ^^ difficulty, in a light and Candy Soil ; it 

is likcwife a very profitable Tree in the 
Coppice, where^ in th6 fpace of ten Year», tt will farnilh 
a large Qaantity of Hoops, and Faggots, and Hop^pok», 
befides aNumber of other Convcniencies* 
_. _. , The -Lime-Trec profpert in iBoft Soih, 

Lim^Tw^"*' but thrives beA in fat Lands; I^ however, 

h ave feen Trees of this Species that have been 
perfeâly beantifol, thongh they grew in a Malfi of Sand 
that was fix Feet in depth. The Wood of this Tree is not 
proper for large Works, bat die Bark is very nfeful to 
Rope-Makers. 

The Birch-Tree will adapt itfelf to all 
The Birch-Tree. Situations and Ëxpofaris. 
^. ^... Marihy Soils,and even fach Lands as are 

* * ^^' entirely covered with Water, andwhich Are- 
qaently appear to be the SesKts of Sterility, will produce 
thofe particular Trees, which may properly be called am- 

ëiibious, becattfe they feem to fpring, partly from the 
arth, and pardy from the Water; as the Common and i 
Dwarf Willows, for inftance, which prove fneh a ufefal f 
Ornament to thofe Edges of Land that are abaodt)ned by 
Rivers. To this Clafs we may likewife refer the white, I 
The P Iw-- *® ^*^ ^ *** black Poplar, and the Afpen,. I 
Tree. ^^ * which is another Species of the Poplar. All II 
thefe Trees delight in Humidity, which is * ' 
likewife extremely favourable to the A4der. This Idl 
Tree, and alfo the Oiier, are the beft l^rodudions of marfliy 
Ti, AM*r i-ands. The Alder is formed into Pipes; 
iiie Awer. ^^ .^ likewife makes excellent Piles for 
Rivers. Its Wood is very durable under Water, but fobn 
decays in the open Air. 

If any particular Soil fhould happen to prove unfavoara- 
ble to thefe ufeful Trees, which is almoft impofiible in our 
Climate; it may, at lead, be planted with Box, which 
The Bot "*" "* ^*"* ^" the cddeft Situations. The 

Yret, " Wood of this Tree is formed into Spoons, 

Combs, and Boxes; and it likewife furnifhes 

Handles 
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Handles for a variety of inUrumciits. Tl» «rj^^ pj„c 
faoïe Soil will al(o prove kindly to feveral re- The Cyprêfs. 
finous Ever- Greens; as tke Pine, the Cy- TheLarcb- 
prefs, the Larch-Tree ; and efpecially the Fir, Tree, 
whofe Wood is of ioiinite Ufe to the Joiner. "^^^ ^'^'' 

The Deity hath not only dtverfiied the Species of Plants, 
in proportion to our different Nece^ies, bat has likewiie 
accommodated thofe Plains with a proper Variety of Soils. 
Man therefore, who may eafily be femfible of this apparent 
QrdinatioA and Conforoiity, has no Privilege to complain 
of the Sterility of the Land he enjoys. If his Fatrimonjr 
proves infufficient for his Support, he can only reproack 
himfelf either for his Indolence in its Cultivation, or hie 
Unreafonablenefs in requiring thofe Produâlons which are 
not adapted to the Soil he poâèiTes. 
. Che<vaUer» Vou have tnemioned feveral Sorts of Trees j 
Sir, that always retain their Verdure ; but what particular 
Advantage may we derive from the Diveriity of the Species ? 

Priùr. While ihe Deity configns the Generality of Plants 
to kindly Repofe in the Winter, in order to recruit thie 
Vigour they had «xhauded in tlie preceding Se^^ons; h« 
perpetuates the Verdîireofthe Juniper, the Holly, theEver- 

Seen Oak, and a Variety of other Species. And thougli 
is Proceeding makes it evident, that Jiis Operations are 
not fubjeéted to any La^s or Neceffity ; it is equally certain^ 
that they are always adapted to the WeHare of Man; an4 
^hat he never exerts them with the leaâ Af^earance of Ca- 
price. Were it not for this unchanging Verdure, whflt 
Expedients could occur for the Prefervation of the Hare, 
the Hart, the Roe-Buck, and a Number of other Ant^ 
naals, that contribute to the Nourifhmeat'of Man, with- 
out creating him any preparatory Cares for iheir Sub- 
fiftence? ^ 

This Truth will be rendered ilill more apparent, if we 
take a View of thofe refinous Trees that nil the Nerietm 
Regions, and whofe Subilance is impregnated with an Oil 
that fecoret them from die Penetrations of Ràiqj and Frofts. 
The great Creator has formed thefe immortal Eorefts, to 
cheriih the Inhabkanta of thofe rigorous Qiflies with n re- 
vivinft Warttth^ 

Of The 
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The fane Almighty Being difplayt anacfaer Inftanceof ! 
his Goodneft and ladependeacy, in caululg the Forefts td f\ 
adminifter Support to a Maltitiide of Animah, who are not 
permitted to dtim tbcir Saftenance %» Jkf an. He hai ' 
prepared a fafe Retreat for thefe Créatures» in the àeep Re- ! 
f eiieB of Woodi ; and he there {applies tHenf with a Snf- , I 
ficiency «f all they need. He alçne arr^frxhem with their ! ! 
proper Habits ; hi» onaâifted Providence nonrifhes the Uons^ 
and Tygere, and Leopards ; the Hans^ the Jloe backs, an2 \ 
Does, the Wild Boars, the Wolves, and a fnrprifing Va- 
riety of Birds. He lodges them in fàch Maafiaas as are 
commodious» smà mnltip^ics each Specîes/'^in tbdb* lèverai 
Progenies. . To feme he has imparted Strength, t>diers he 
has indued^ with Sabtilty ; he diftingilifhèlibsie Tribes bj jl 
their Aeility, and renders othjsrs tSfadfnl by their native !| 
Rage; that Man may be alarmed from the Indolence, int» i 
which he would be lulled by too mac h Secarity, j 

The Deity caafes all thefe Animals to exhibit to Ma». I 
k:nd the Appearance, either of an advantageooâ Prey, a 
formidable Foe, or fome acquirable ConqueA^j^e ftrength* 
fas him by the Èxercifes of the Chàcé, àndqimliiies him for 
oppoiing a more dangerous Enemy» in any necjaflary Coi^ 
joaaare. He habitnates him, by »0nna|i^ Probation^ 
to defend himfelf, in the moft eftClttaJIfWroner, againfl a 
Xawlcfs Invader jof hts Property. All the Animal», there* 
fore, as well thofe that noariài va, as thofe thst are in- 
jsirioQs to ««, may be confidered as to many real Prefests^ 
iirom the Cr^atof • 

Oar Dominion over th«îié Çreaînres is Wndered mofl 
eonfpicQOBs in the Chace* In vain do they fpring aloft in 
the Air, or Jhrond tltemiblves in the hsrtricate ReceiTes of 
iheir Wiidemcfa. When they, even phinge iMi the Bowels 
of the Earth, ti^y are ftillincàpableof eluding our Pnrfoit. 
We can draw them from their Reçreàts, either by Dexte- 
rity» or Force. The Bark of ttie ÉoDy, and the fraali 
Berries Of MifietOi. that twines'nbout the Oak, and fome 
ft^ed Apple-Trees, farniih us with f Glue that fetters the 
Wings of little Birds ^ and we can furprife the lai^eft of 
théie Animals by a variety of Snares, and, other àrtnil In- 
ventions. We can eailly' allqre (p our Nèu,1h(annrds, and 
wild Geefe, Curlews, Teals, and LapWines; Plovers, 
Ortolans;, and all other Bird» tf Pailkge. We can caofe 
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a Ferret to diilodge t)ie Rabbit from her fobterranean Re«- 
treat j and the Badgers and Foxes have no Afylutn that can 
fecure them againft the AiTaults of the Terrier. We ha?e 
Birds and Dogs of all Sizes, to whom we can commani- 
cate our Intentions, ia a Language they nnderftand; and 
according to oar Manner of intimating onr Orders,' either 
by the Horn, or the Voice, they launch after their Game; 
they anravel the Track, they wind about, they return 
when we call them off; they redlify their Defanlts, and 
ailift us with the Keennefs of their Sight, the Accuracy 
of their Scent, and the Agility of their Motions, t» 
diHinguifli and fecure the Game we are fo deiirous of ob- 
taining. 

^ Indead of the Bow and Arrow, we havc^ at laft, fur* 
niihed ourfelves with Arms that are more expeditious in 
their Execution, and whofe Effects are inevitable. We may 
aver, with fome Appearance of Truth, that we now Dif- 
charge a Volley of Thunder, fince we launch through the 
Air a flaming Shaft that transfixes Animals at a great Di • 
fiance, and frequently lays them dead at our Feet, before 
they could once be alarmed at the Sound» and the FlaflK 
which accompanied the Shot. 

CJbeva&ir. I judee, by the Delight I experience ii^ 
Hunting, that thofe, who are debarred from that Recre»i» 
tion, are treated with Injuftice. For what Reafon, Sir, are 
the Pleafores of the Ckace nfoatty accorded to none but the 
Nobility? 

PriûT, Man is incapable of living alone; and Society 
which is fo neceflary to his Welfare, would be entirely dn- 
concerted, if all the Individaali, who compoie it, were 
armed. I may add too, that Hunting is an improper Re-* 
creation for the lower Clafs of People, becaufe it would in- 
fallibly divert their Attention from Trade, and the Cultiva^ 
tiott of the Earth It likewtfe comports as little with the 
Conditions of Ecdefiafticks. Their Time ought to be de* 
voted to the People, who have exempted themYrom the 
painful Solicitudes of Life, by the Liberality of their 
Alms ; in order to facilitate their Exercife of Prayer, their 
Application to Stndy, and their Performance of the mini* 
fterial Punâions, with which they are charged. The 
Chace has, therefore, been wifely referved for thofe who 
are to govern and defend the Community, Perfoni of this 
O 4 Rank 
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Rank may acquire, even in their Hoar; of Leiûme, and 
amidd the noble Pleafares they are privileged to enjoy, 
the amiable Qualities of Fortitude and Patience, by which ' 
they ought to be diftiuguifhed from the reft of Mankind. 
The Chace habituates them to Aâivity and Attention ; it 
mfpirea them with Prudence, and a formidable Intrepidity 
of Mind, which renders them incapable of fhrinking from 
any Danger or Fatigue. 
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Wood^ ibid. 
Alelujûf a Species of Trufles, 166. 
Alleys, iheir Difpoiition in Gardens» 61. How thofe that are leaft 

necedary may be ornamented» 88. 
Anemone, The Defcription of it» 18. Its proper Soil» 40. The 

Qualities of a fine Anemone» ibid. The Manner of forming Ihe 

beautiful Bed of thefe Flowers» 41. The Method by which a 

Succcffion of them may be fccured, 42. The Hiftory çf.the 

Anemone» ibid» . ' v ,* 

Animais, in wh^t manner noxious ones may be chafed ftioma Kitchen* 

Garden» 8 5. An agreeable Defcription oî the minute Animals that 

infeft Orange-Treei^ 134.-- The Advantager Man derives from 

favage Animals» 294. 
Appendagesy to a Parterre» mi», flowering Shrubs and «nnnal Plants» 

58. Alleys» 61. Bowers and verdant Hills» 64. PalliOides» 65. 

Ever-Greens» ilnd» Appendages to an Olitory or Kitchen-Garden» 

vi». a Fruit-Garden, 98. An Orchard» ibid, A Nurfcry, 99* ' 
A^let, what Species of them make ths beft Cyder» 254* . 
sAppk'Tfeei, the Manner of grafting them, ii6« In what Soils the^ 

iQcceed» ibid. ' 
Approach^ (Grafting by) how performed, 114. i 

^nVtff**» how grafted, 116. 
Arable Lands, coft more Labour than Che fineft Parterre, lygr^ Axt^ 

ranged into three Divifions» 185. 
Art, its meritorious EfFeéls in a Garden, 67» &c. Wherein the great 

Secret of it coniliis^^S. Arts» their Origin, a8o. 

O 5 . ' ArtkhokeSf 
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ArtUbola, Che pioper Manner of cultivating then^ p» tsf» In wfiafe 
Manner they may be prefenred during the Winter, X74« 

jtjb, the ttfeful Q2>>^ities of iti Wood, 273, %%f. Its. proper. Soil, 
290. 

jfffOKHmMh Dîreâions for its CultivitioB, 171» 

JurictJa, the Defcription of it, 3^, &c» It» proper Soi]» 40* The. 
Manner of raifing it, ihid» 



j^AechûMûtian (Ffctih) their Antiqoity, and the^ Motives t<r their. 
^^ Inftitutions, *, Z20, &e. 

Balm, its ufeîul. Qualities, 271. Balm-rTrees ttannfeired frora-. 

Judita to Cairo, ikid, Suppofcd to be found in the Miffiffjfi Plan? 

tations, 271. 
Bark (of Trees J its great Uicfulnefs,. 26g, ^c^.Btruvtan Bark, »; 

falutary Remedy in • Fever»,- ihidz Cloth, Lace, and Linen, made 

out of the Bark of a Tree injawutfa, 270. 
B^ky\ its Ufefulnefs) iq%, 
Beecb-Tree, the Ufefulne» of its Wood, 274, 290.*— — Direôions fi>r 

planting Ae^ Haû, 29S. The^ Soils in which it profpers, i^e* 

Affords a palatable Oil, ihtd. 
Btn^ thcMamer oCBrewi^ it in France, 251. 
Beet'RaiiiJhes the Method of multiplying and preferving them^> 165. 
Jf^bite-Beetf the Seafon for fowii>g and the Method of preferring it, 

1^6». Why incermived with, a Growth of^ Artichokes, r^;4/. 
Birch-Tree,, the ufeful Qualities of it» Wood, zj^. Adapted to all». 

S tuations> 29». 
Btartf nette, a fine Pea^ 149. 
.Bw Lbritic», (9umn»erj) a perfumed*' P^mu^ 150*--— — Th* Winten 

J^M Cbi-it'ien, 157. 
"^B^ders, their. Diipofition in a Kitchen-Garden, 87-/ 
Bowers, capable'of various Embelliftments, 64* 
Bax^Tr€ei thfr Beauty ^ its» Wood, 276^ Thrives^ in the coldeft Sî« 

tuitions, 292. The îffëftilnefs of itr Wood, ihid» 
Brqncbei, (of falfe Wood) defcribed, 122, 123^ 124, 12^, 
Brancbei, the Eâfe^it produced on therarby pruningj, i2i. 
Jf^oJ-Bramhis, defcribed, 22. In what Manner the Branches off 

different Natures are to be diftingui/hed» 1241 1%^ 
Bmfi'^ i3he Beauty of its Wood; 276% 
Bfo:ùH'^ its Propagation and Ufe, 167» 
BrUigtsmy.rk^X>\fkrtnçe> betweea a r Brugnon, a Pfraeh, and" a Pavy^, 

151. 
Burgundy i an hiAorisâï Account &f. Burgundy f. and other Wines^ 

248, Êfr. 
«rA Campanfbn between .9tfrg-0ff^ and Êfttfii^/^ Wines, ,249. 
—The deep Colour of Burgundy, no Intiication of it» Wholefeme- 
, nefs,. 24^> 
IW> the Oiâfoceoce. betweea that and an.£}«,. Z2>r 
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^ABhagti, the Seafon for rowing» and the Methods for tranrplantlng-, 

*^ and preferving them» p* 167. 
Cacao, an Account of its Growth» 267* A different Nat-, from 
the Cocoa^ 268. 

Camationsj the Qualities of thofe that are finei 5r; The-Methods of 
raifingand multiplying them, 5^2, &t. The furcft* Method of le- 
curing a Bloom of Carnations for the greateft Part of the Year, 5^2. 
Their proper Soil, and .the.Manner of improving their Growth, 53, 

Carrots, the lifèthoiTof fowing^nd cultivating, them, x64» 

Cafioo, a particular Account of it,. 268. 

Cajfs, the Method of making them, 274:. 

Caffhlette, a rich Pear, 149. 

Celery, the Method of acquiring, it Injall'Seafons, 167; 

Gbampai^n Wine recommended for its good Qnaliiies, 229; The 
Inhabitants of Champaign commended for their induftrious Im- 
grovement of their Wines, 247. Hiftorical Accounts oî Cham" 
paign, and other Wines, 248, iàt. A Cômparifon- between Cham- 
paign and Burgundy Wines, 249. 

Chances, a Species of Tulips, and tiïe Reafon for that Appellation» 

Qferries, Yiovr grafted^ 116. In. what manner an. early Growth of 

Cherries may be accompliihed; 148. 
Cherry-treesy brought from Pontus to Rome by Lucullus, 161. 
Cbefnut'Tree, the ufual Qj^aKties of. iis-Wood, 273, 290.— — —for- 
merly very common in Fr^M^rcy 290. An Account of the Soils 4n. 

which It profpers, 299, 29;* Tne Plantation of ChotTnut-Treea. 

recommended, ihid, 
Ch'maies, very detrimental in a Green-houfe, 103. 
Chocolate, the Method of making it, 267. 
Cifiernsy the Ufefulnefs of large ones in Gardens, , 89. . 
Claudia, (Queen) an excellent Plumb, 159. 
Clayt 'white) an iTn^/i/^ Manure», of great Ufe» 197». 
Clejft-Gra/tittg, in what manner pierformed, 109.. 
Qocoa- frees, their exceeding UfefuUeia, 2.68^ 
CodBnJTrees, how employed, I] 6. 
Cojfee, an Account of its Growth and X^allries, 264, &c, Ih what. 

manner the Plant is- cultivated, 265; 
Cells/lowers, the manner of fowing and preferving them, 167., 
Cp'ours, what particular TuHps have that Denomination, 43. 
Cpmpofi, in what mtaner improper for' Trees>^ whexv^be^ ace tranf^ 

planted, 95. 
Conmefts, a Species of Tulrps, 43. • 

Qonjervaf-jr, (of the ForeflsJ^xhts feature aai Extent-of hh Authority 

in Franc, «844 . 

C»rk, it«.Ulcfvla€Û; ané th« »4iner-of pr«fart ig it» 2;çs 
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Con, not ddKtttte of Variety^ but multipliée into fcTerftl Species, J 

S8a. A particular Account of the orderly Culture and Piogrefs 
of Cora, 185» 6fr. Dire£tiotts for chufing fuch as is propcreft for ■ ' 

Sowing, 194. Apt to degenerate, by being always planted in ' ! 

the fame Earth, iM, Direâions for fteeping it in a proper Lixivium 
before it be fown, 1^5. The wonderful Prolificneîs of Com, 196. 
The Seaibns for fowuig the feveral Species of it, 197. Its fpeedy 
Vegetation, 204. An artificial Method of caufing it to fhoot, ihul, 
A curious Account of its Growth, 205, C^r. The Struâure of the 
Steins of Corn confidered and accounted for^ 20S. The .Struâure 
of the Stems of the Spike defcribcd* laid. Corn capable of being 
preferved for feveral Centuries^ 210. An Account of the proper \ 

Methods for its Prefervation, 211* j 

Corne/'Tret, its proper Soil, 290» 1 

Crai'Trees, employed in the Produâion of Pciur-Trees^ ix6« < 

Crane* S'BUI, when moft fragrant, 21. • 

Crefinus (FuriusJ a remarkable Inftance of his Induftry in the Culture | 

of his Land, I93* . 
Crofs-Graft'wgj how performed, no, ' 

Crown-Crafting, how perfbrmeid» ikid* 
Cui//i Madame, a fine Pear, 149, 

Culture, its Efficacy on Soils, 183. , 

Cyder, thought to be a modern Liquor, 254. The Medifid of making* 

it in France, ibid. &c. 
Cj^reJi'Tru^ thrives ia th« coldeft Situations, ' 293,, 

D. 

rj^Ijjv^iwi of AUejp in Gardens, /. 61,. 

^•^ The Diflribution of the Ground-Plot of a Kitohen-Oarde», 86v I 

Z><^j, their Docility in the Chafe, 295, I 

Dermant'G rafting, how perfiprmed, 1 13. ^ 

Dwarf-Trees, the Manner of planting them, 93. The Advantage» • ^ 

..which atund them, 120. The Mannes of forming a D,warf- , 

Tnity Hid. , * ' 



pjMiy ÛA Manner of picparing it for aCrow^ of Floweis,/^. ^2» 

^^ &^ In feveral Temperaments, 79. The proper Manner of diH- 

pofmg it about fuch Trees as are tranfplanted^ 96. Daily diver^ 

fifies its Liberalicies in the Summer-Seafon, 176. Its furprifiug Fe> 

cuncTity, 1 81. Every Temperament of it may be rendered ûitisfac- 

tory to ihe refpeôive Inhabitanta, 183:. The Idea ufually formed 

•f its Fecundity very confufed, 260. The Earth incapable of forming 

and nourishing Plants, ibid. The proper Funétions of the Earth, 

ibid. The Earth fiiftains no DiJfipation of its S^ftajice^ a6i. 

Mhi^nj, the Beauty of ite Wood, 276, 
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Mims, their Qualities, 6a, 6^. Directions for plaating tlieir Seeds, 

289. Their Ufefulnefs^ and proper Sùl, %^, Whejk /irft^opa- . 

gated in Frame, tçi. 
End'fvt, the Method of acquiring it in ajl SeaTons, 167. 
Efimieon (Grafting} how performed, 11 1, The Reafoa of that 

Appellation, 112. 
EJpatterii their bcft Situation, 84, The Materials of whi-ch they are 

formed, 85. To what^articular Fruits they are appropriated, 98. 

Counter-Bfpaliers di Continued, and for what Reafons, lao. The 

Advantages which atj^end the raifiog oi Fcuits on ECpalicss, ibid^ 
. The Manncr.of forming anEfpalier, lai. 
Mver-Grems, in what Manner they may be employed in Gardens, 65^ 

An Account of their Ufefulnefs in cold AegionSi 293. 
£y«, (in Fruit-Ti;Besj the Différence hetwoealhefe and Buds» 12^ 



JTFflkféls fûf iVnii) iû what Manner celebrafecd^ia ancUnt Times,. 

•* p, 220. 

Fig^, grow upon the ftrongeft Branches, and without being pre-^ 
ceded by any Flowers, i y^.^ Capable of being «aiied to Maturity iiD 
the Month of Mé^$ H^* 

Tig'Trees, their peculiar Merit, 13.6. A Plantation of them eafy to* 
be acquired, ibid» The Manner of propagating them from Slips and- 
Layers, J^c. ibid. The Manner of removing them into Boxes, 1 37. 
The Head of a Fig-Tree, incapable of being formed- into a regular 
Shape. 1 38. The Singularity of the Fig-Trce, 139. The proper 
Manner of pruning it, 140. The Care required in watering, ibid. 

Fir-Tr^vtttrives in the coldeft Situations, 293. 

Flowgrs, with what Intention formed, 12. Their Qualities, ibidé 
The Relation between Flowers and their Seeds, 13. The original 
Defign of Flowers, ibid. The Pleafures they are commiifioned to 
afford Mankind, 14, &c. The Succeffion of Flowers, r6. Their 
Variety and Colours. 17, l8* Their beautiful Forms, 1^. The 
Uniformity of their Parts, 19. Their Fragrancy, 21. Th eir Ufe- 
fulnefs, i^i</. The Inftru£tion they impart, 23. The Advantages' 
arifing irom theix Culture, 25. How their Agreeiblenefs may be 
iB»provcd, ibid. Why their Beds are ranged higher than the Walks», 
29. A Theatre of ï'iowers defcribcd, ibid, A Pyramid of Flowers 
dcfcribed, 30. Vafcs of Flowers ibid. The Manner in which 
Flowers impart their Qualities to each other, «i, &c. The propec 
Management of their Seeds, and theSeafoo tor fowing ihem^ 34. 
The Soil they require, 35. The Manner in which flowers ought 
to be tended, ibid. Their agreeable Effects on the Mind, 37, ^Double 
Flowers unprodudîve of Seeds, and for what Reafon, 50. 

Fleur diLis, an hiftoricalConjeâure concerning them, 56. 

fhwering'.Shrub^ their Beauty; with an Account of thofe Species of 
tf yytt that are i^roper^r 1^ 1>ecoTation of Gardens, 5 ■ . 

Fhmt' 
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Flowtr-Ctrdefip the Reafon why the iîrft Appearance of It firlkes di« 
Bdioldcr with a fudden Pleafitre, /* ''* 

F/m, its Ufefulnefs in a Green-Houle^ 104. In the Note. 

F/ute-^ra/tiftg, how performed, iii. 

Foreft», an biftorical Account of the Forefti of France. 282, Off. 

Fruit'Trea, the proper Seafon for planting them, 90. The Specxei 
iBoft proper for an Orchard, 98. Three Claffes of Fruit-Trccs, «f«. 
Standards, Dwarfs,. andEfpaliers, 120. The manner of training 
Fmit-Ttees to an Efpalier, lai. What Trees impart the fineft 
Flavours to bruits, 122. The beft Expedient for producing Fruit 
on a Tree that was unierttl before, 175, 126. 

Fruft-Cardens, one of the Appendages to a Kitchen-Garden,. 9S. Its * 
Difpofition, iHH, 

Fntits, on what Branches they are generally produced, 92. Wftat 
particular Species of them require the Efpalier, 9S. The manner 
of fecuring triuts in proper (^antities and Succeffions, ièid. The 
manner of their Maturation in tiie. Store-Room, loi. The Ad- 
vantages which attend the raifing them on Efpaliers and Dwarfs, 
120. l'Hills are not fo peculiarly adapted to certain Climates. as to 
6e incapable of fucceeding hi any other Rvgions^ 143. The prtJper 
Methods for fecuring Supplies of Fruit thro the whole Ye^r, 147. 
A particular Account of the fever al Seafons of >ruits, 14S, ^r* 
The manner of preferving, candying, and drying Fruits, 157, 158.. 
Fruits as much adapted to the Climates as they are to the Seaibns,, 

'77. . . . • 

Fruiter^f its proper Difpofition, 10 1, 102-. 
FulUrUthi^lt, the UfefulncTs of its ihaggy Heads^ zou^ 

G. 

f^Ardtneriy an agreeable Idea of their Employments, ^. 118; 
^^ Cr«;^«i>^, how difpofed to moft Advantage, 29. Falfe Ornaments* 
cenfured, 6c, 66» Rules for forming them in a delightful maa- 
ner, 66, ÊTc. 
Gardeu-ifallt, the manner of concealing them, 6f . Vtde fTalb» 
Gardeh-TreiSi their Ufc,. 45... 
Geneva, DireéUons for making; It in a proper manner^ 2 5 5;. By whoiD > 

invented, ihid. 
Grafting,, recommended for its Ufefulnefs, 109. 

—Cleft- Grafting, in what Manner performed» iiid,.' 

—Crofs-G rafting, uo. 

— Crownr-Grafiing, ihid» 

—Whip-Grafting, ui^ / 

—Flute- Grafting, ihid, 

-*-£fcutcheon- Grafting, or Inoculation, iiids^ 

—Shoot-Grafting, 113. ^ 

—The Dormant Graft, Hid, 

—Grafting by Approach, Hid. Seems to demonftrate. that there^ve 
npt any Valves in th« Sap-VeiTels, XJ4, The^dvantage arifing 
itom/itr xr5*. 
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— >Koot-Grafdng, ^. 115. 

—The Manner of grafting a Tree on its own Stocky ieiJ, 

—The Manner of grafting Pears, ihid, 

— *Thé Manner of grafting Apples, Cherries, Apricots, tad 
Peaches, 116. . « 

—The farprifing Effects of Grafting, 117. * 
Craùes, the Manner of procuring an early Growth of thea»Sn a Gicen* 

Houfe, 107. An Account of feveral fine Species, 154. Propes 

Methods for prefenring Grapes uninjured fos a long Time> 155. 

The Manner of preparing them for the Vintage, 137^ &jc. White 

Grapes difufed in the Wines of Chamfaigti, 240. — The Method of 

snaking the black Grapes, which afiord a.red Wine. in. Burgundy p. 

produce a Wine as white asWater in Cham^aig^», f^iJ.r->Tlie Manner 

of preifing Grapes, 241. 
Crûvei, a good Manure for fame SoiU, 191». 
Çreen-boufe, its Ufefulnefsand StruÔure, 103, âfr». A Green-houfe 

in Miniature, 106. 
Ground (of Flowen) defcribed, 47. 
Cum, flows from the Bark of moft Trefif^ t^u An Acfownt-olfeveraV 

Species of ufefui Gum&, ibid» &.(•. 

HL 

TJjTstî'Tieey the ufcful Qualities of its Wood^ j>. 273,, Succeeds iir 
•^•^ a, light and fandy Soil, ibid. 

Hêpaticat^ what Embelliihments they, arccapable of affording, 54». 
Verbsy the Manner of prefenring them in the Winter-Seafon, 103*, 

Great Improvements in their Cultivation, i6i. Culinary Herbïi 

feveral Species of them, 166* 
Heroes, why every thing is more, profperous under their Hands, 74. 
Hills, a/Ford fâvourable Situations for Vines, 2i4««->Othej:. Inftance». 

of their Ufef\ilnefs, 215. 
Hoj>s, the Manner of their. Propagation and Growth, 2ai. 
Hunting, the Pleures of 'it reserved, taperfons of Rank^ for good- 

Reaions, 295. \^n improper Amuiement forEccleiiafticks, ibi4» 

The Advantages rè&il ring from i^, ibid, 
Hujbandmen, their Labours very fatiguing, 179. But amply repaid ly. 

the Fecundity of the Earth, iS I. 
Bu&andry, a Sùbjeâ unattempted by the French Poets, 72. The 

Toil of it a wife Appointment, 180, 181. Inftances of good-. 

Oeconomy in Husbandry, 191. Two remarkable Inftances of goQdt 

Hulbandry, 192, 193. 



^E^'dTEau^s, their Ufefolnefs in a^ Garden, /• 140% 

^ Imparking, the Method of imparking Sheep, and its heacficl-al: 

Effets, 187. • 
tnarfhi9g9^ vide Grafting by Approach^ 113,. 
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Indigo, the Juice or Sediment of a Plant> 20 1« 

Inoculation (of Trees) how performed, m, 

hecacuanba, a falutary Root, in Dyfenteries, 272^ 

Juliami, their M er^:^ and the manner of multiplyiag thea» ^5* 



K' 
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'lEchm-Gdrdtn, a real Republic, f, 74. Compared with a Par* 
terre> 75. Its Beaotiet and Ufefulneft, ibid. Compared with 
Vinejrards and arable Lands, 76. The proper Idea of a Kitchen- 
Garden, 7<8. The Manner of preparing its Soil, &i. ThebeA 
Situation ^r a Kitchen*Garden, S 3, •%^, In what manner it tmj 
be defended from the Infults of Winds, 83. By what Meanseveiy 
Wall in a Kitchen^Garden may be rendered acceffible to the Sun, 
84. The Diftributionof theOardeb-Plot, 86. The proper Di- 
ftance between the Walls and the Alleys, and its Ufe, 87. The 
proper Garniture for the Borders, ibid. The Difpofition of the 
Beds, 88. The A p^pendages to a Kitchen-Garden, 97, &c. The 
proper Management of a Kitchen- Garden, 163. The Claflê$, to 
which Kitchen- Garden Plants may be reduced, ibtd^ 
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'ettoy a Tree in Jamaica^ from whofe Bark^ Cloth, Lace, and 
inen are made, ^. 270» \ 

Laptvings, ufeful in Gardens, 108. 
lAtrcb'Tree, thrives in the coldeft Situations, 293. 
Leaves, their ufeful Funftions, 93, 123. The Prcfervation of them 

Jieceflary to the Perfeftion of Fruits, 150. Other inftances of their 

Ufefulnefs, 262. 
Lees, very injurious to Wines, 244. 
Légumes, the Plants comprehended by that Term^ 163. 
Lentils, in great Efteem at Pârix, 198. 
Lettuce, the Method of acquiring it in all Seafons, 167. The feverat 

Species of it, 167, 168. 
Ltwh, XIV. devoted hir vacant Hours to Gardens, 74. A gréât 

Benefaâor to Men of Tafte in Gardening, r6o, i6j. 
Libations, of Wine on the Tombs of the Dead, prohibited fay Numa, 

and for what Reafons, 223. 
Lilacs, how intermixed in Gardens, 58. 
Lilies, their Beauty, 56. An Enquiry into the Refemblance between 

them and Fltur de Lis, ibid. 
Lime-Kiln, its Ufefulnefs near Farms, 191. 
Lime, or Linden-Tree, its U'efulnefs in Gardens, 63, 64. The Soils 

in which they profper, 292. The Ufefulnefs of their Bark, ibid. 
Lime-trees (Indian) their Qualities, 62. 
Lixivium, Diieâions for making a proper Lixivium to fteep Corn is 

beforcit^be fown, 195. 

Zx/ifus, 

4 
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Vffippuiy aa Account of a fine Statue formed by bijn> and injured by 
tieroy p, 277. 

M.' 

"h/fMiery cnltivated in Jlght Soîls^ and tifeful to Dyers, «os* 

^ "^ Man^ the Objeft to which all Nature has «n ultimate Relation^ 
12. The Difference between his Works and thbfé of the Deity, 
20, 21* Naturally inclined to Gardening and 'HuA>anflry> 73. Has 
io Privilege to complain of the Sterility of the Land he poiTefTes, 
293. His Dominion over the Creatures moft confpicuous in th« 
Chafe, 294. 

iidanures, an Account of the different Kinds of them, 81, 90, 186, 
187, 6f<r. Manure altogether as important as Tillage, 186. Of 
what Subftance compofed, 186, 187. An Account of thofe lV|a* 
nures, which in fome meafure change the Nature of the Soil, or 
render it prolific for twenty Years at leaft, 190. 

MapUy its Qualities, 65. The Beauty of its Wood, 277. 

Marc, of Grapes, its Ufefulnefs, «42. 

Jl£rr/, an excellent Manure, 190. Known to the Greeh, Romans, 
9nd Gauh, ibid, 

\May», or Turfy Com, Originally tfee Food of the Ameriam, 199. 
Now cultivated in feveral Parts of jlfia and France, ibid, A De- 
fcription of its diflTecent Species and Ufef ulnefs, ibid. Its prodigious 
Fecundity, ibid, 

Mùhtts, one of the moft perfe£t Prodnétions of a Kitchen-Garden, 
J 74. The Manner of raifing them, ibid, Direâions for tranf- 
planting them, 175, An injudicious Practice of fome Gardeners 
cenfurcd, ibid. In what Manner they ought to be watered, 176. 

Mifdews, their Origin and pernicious Bftedts ^ with a Method for 
their Prevention, 209. 

Mirabelle, (a fine Plumb) 149; 

Mchammedans,_ their Manner of feprefenting the Flight of Hagar, in 
their Pilgrimage to Aff^rtf, 221. 

Mountaittt, afifoid favourable Situations forVines^ 2x4. OUierln* 
ftances of their Ufefulnefs, 215. 

Mujk-Pear, fucceeds bell on an old Tree, I4.9, 

Mufi-Robiu, an excellent Pear, 149. 
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TAtur^, never errs in her Procefs, A. 175. Keeds no R eft)rmatio4f 

of her Works from Man, Wid, The great Author of Naturer 

always liberal to his Creatures, 177. His Oeconomy the Source 

of innumerable Advantages, xb'id. He awakens Man to Induftry, 

178. Never intended to indulge him in Eafe, 180. 

Ifec^ffitgf, the properefl: Motive to excite Mankind to Ipduftry, 18 1. 
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Hero, imprudently injures a fine Statue formed by I^pput, p, ijj> 
Kkotiana, a Name gÏTcn to Tobacco, and for what Reafon, 203. 
Nim^ed, his beneficial Exploits, 222. Solemn Feftivals celebrated at 

his Tomb, i^d. The Ceremonies by which the Reniembrance of 

his Services were perpetuated, iSid,- , 
Uoab, an Apology for his Intoxication, 219» 210. 
Huma, prohibits the libation of Wine on the Tomb» of the Dead^ 

and for what Reafon, 223/ 
Nurferies, for Gardens, their Funftions, 99. Their proper Soiij loO* 
èfutwugx a particular Account of its Growth, 264, ^^^ 

O. 

r)AK-Trtt, the Ufefulne(s of its. Wood, p* 274. Its proper Soil, | 

^ 289. I 

Oatiy «n important Article in Commerce» 197» 

OlUoryf vide Kitchcn-G^rden. 

Oiiva, the Manner of extra£Ving their Oil, and corref^Ing theirbitter 
Flavour, 142, Their Urefolnefs, ihid, 

C/ive-Trces, in what Countries moft fuccefsful, I4I,. Eafilj cultivated, 
ièid. More fuccefsful in Ftattftthuk in Jtefj, 143» The Beaut; 
of the Wood, 276, , 

Opium, how acquired, 20Ô. 

Orach, a transient Plant, i66« Its Ufe, iBid, 

Orange-Trees, their Duration, 130. A magnificent Orange-Tree at 
VerJaiHes, ibid. The Merit of an Orange- Tree, ihid. A Growth 
of them eafily attainable, ibid. The proper Soil for Orange-TKeSy, 
231. The Proportion andStruâure of the Boxes in which they are 
planted, i^i^. The proper Manner of placing them in Boxes, 132» 1 
The Form of an Orange-Tree, and the peculiar Manner of pruning j 
it, 133. The Injuries to which it is obnoxious, with the bcft ' 
Methods for pre «^enting them, 134, &c. 

Orchard, one of the Appendages to a Kitchen-Garden, 98* ItsUfc* j 
fulnefs, ^. I 

Ornaments, in Gardens, falfe ones cenfured, 66, &U 

OJUr, the ufeful Qualities of its Wood, 27 j. 

P. 

pMJades, their Materials and Difpofitions, p, 64, 65. The t(tt&% ^ 
^ created by a Palifade of Pomegranate-Trees, dad* 

Punfy, the Defcription of it, 19. 
Paradife-Stoeis, how employed, 116. 

Pareira Brava, a falutary Root in Fits of the Stone, 272t | 

Par/ley, its Species and Cultivation, 166. ^ 

Parfnips, the Methods of cultivating them, 1 64. ' 
Parterres, their different Diipofitions, 25, 26, &c, EntTtfo Partertei 
preferable to all others, 27. Mivt ParttrresA aS. Partenei 

u 
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Origin, 61. In what Manner they ought to be îetoffj ihid» Com- 
pared with a Kitchen-Garden, 75. 

Favy, wherein it difters from a Peach and a Brugnon, 151. 

Peacbeti how grafted, 1 16^ An Account of fevcral fine Species,, ip. 
The Dift'erence between a Peach, a Brugnon, and a Pavy, Aid, 

Ftarsy an Account of feveral fine Species^^ 149^ 15P, 153, 154, 156^ 
1 57. In what Manner Winter Pears may be coloured hy Art, 153. 

Pear-TrtiSf what particular Species of them arc nu>ft proper for ai^ 

Orchard, 99. The Manner of grafting them, 115. The. 

tJCefolnefs of their Wood, 276. 

Pesfe, a Method for raifing them throughout the grcatcA Part of thr 

• year, 171. , 

Piue^jSppUst two fine ones raifcd in Frtffl<«, 143, 

Pint-I rttf thrives in the coldeft Situations, 293. 

Plàne-Trety its Qualities and Eftimation am«ng \hitGrêtks9AàBamân^ 
62, 63. Its proper Soil, 290. 

Plovgrs, their ufeful Services in Gardens, »o8. 

Ploughs, different Kinds of them, 184. 

Piumis, an Enumeratioa of feveral fine Species, 150. 

Pemegratiafg'Trees, their Appearance wheattainedto a Ptlif«dt| fi^ 

Pompions, their UfefulnefSj 174» 

Poplar-Tree, delights in Humidity, 291» 

Poppies, how multiplied, 55* . 

Potatoes, the Manner çf their Produâion, 165» 

Potters CUy, capable of lieing rendered a very weful Mtmire» 190» 

Pruning, its Commendation and Uiiefulnefs, 109. Ob£enrations on the 
Manner of performing it, 119» The Eft'eé^s produced by it on. the 
Branches, 121. The Dexterity of Pruning comprehended in three 
PaifticuUss, via;. Propriety, Oeconomy, and Precaution^ 125. Long 
and fiiort Pruning defcribed, 125, 126.. The Seafon for Pruning, 
127. A prejudiced Opinion with re/pea to Pruning, 128. The 
peculiar Manner of Pruning Orange-Trees, 133. The proper Maik^ 
ner of Pruning Fig-Trccs, 139, 

Punch, a very unwholefome Liquor, 256. 

Pyramid, (of Flowers,) defcribed, 3,o» 

&Uinfuha, or thtPeruvuui Bark;^ ^«If^om fails to cure îatermlttin( 
•\j reversx 269» 
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JDMfkHf the Seafon for fowiag, tod the Method of cultîvttînt 

•*■" thofD, p, 165. 

— Bat'RadiJlMS^ the Manner oif nultiplymg and prefcrviag 
them^ 165. 

Ranuncuiut^ a Description of it, 4^, 49, Its Hillory> 50. Its proper 
Soil, 51. 

Repoftories, (for the Produâions of a Ktt<5hen-Gatxien} their various 
Kinds, 100, 10^. 

Jihuharb, a falutary Root for thf Stomach, 272. 

Rice, a fubftantial Food, iSt. Delights in a moift and fat Land, 
ibid. Acquires its greateft Perfeâion in AJU, but is likewife culti- 
vated with Succefs in Piedmont and ^ain, ibid. Thrives in Shade, 
X99. Brewed into a Drink by the Cbinefe, ibid* 

,fiomaAZf their Partiality to the Plane-Trec, 62. 

Roofs, on the Tops of Garden- Walls, their Ufe, 85. 

RvfeSf their various Species, and the Manner of raifing them, 6o* 

Rofe-Ttees, their A^reeablenefs in a Garden, 60. 

Ro;>fSf Direé^ions for their proper Management in Tranfplantatlonf; 
94, ^€, Winter Roots, how pttferved^ 103. 

——Root-Grafting, how performed, 11 5, 

•^-..^ Roots, efculent, their various Ck0es, i64« 

■ ■ ■ Tkc Progrefs of "Roots in the Earth, 272, 

— — — Tlïetr extraordinary Ufefulnefs, ibid, 

R$fitSi (of Tulips) in what manner changed^ 44« 

Reufe/et PtM, its Commendation^ 149, X5i« 

Rye, profpers in a moderate Soil, and is fometimesconteatçd with the 
lighted, 1S2, 197, The Vie of it communicated to feveral Pro» 
vincos ifi Amtrita, i%i. The Manner of fowing it> 2030 

s. 

fron, its Growth and Flowers defcribed, 200. 
allets, a particular Account of them^ t6j, &c. Their Funi- 
ture, r69. 
Stlfifyy its Species defcribed, 164. 
^ksy their Ufefulnels in Vegetation, X52« 
Sahiati, a rich Pear, 149. 
^tfff^/, a good Manure for fome Soils, 191* 

Sapy its Effeâs in Flowers, 21. A miftaken potion of its Manner 
o( Circulation, entertained by fome learned Men, 114. Con* 
jeâures about its Flow, 123, ^c. Its alternate Circulation, iind. 
Never flows into the Fjruit, tUl it has been circulated through the 
Foliage, I5X. 
Saracen Corn, its Ufefulnefs, 108. 
Siafinsp their Inequality theReuilt of a wife Defign^ 178. 

Stedt, 



